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Interesting Work 
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Photograph by Paul Thompson, New York 


Rose O’Neill and some of her ““Kewpies.” 


OSE O’NEILL is known to fame not only for her “Kewpies” but for her many 

charming sketches of children. With an income of approximately fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year from the “Kewpies” alone, she is now devoting herself to more 
serious work, work of greater permanency. 

She is a Missouri girl, raised in Day, where she sold her first sketches and 
her first writings to the local newspaper. Later she went to New York and entered 
newspaper work, becoming Mrs. Latham. Her work began appearing in Puck and 
Judge, particularly in Puck, of which Harry Leon Wilson, the writer, was then 
editor. In 1903 Mrs. Latham divorced her first husband and was married to Mr. 
Wilson, from whom she was later divorced. After this she went to Paris, where, it 
is related, the “Kewpies” grew out of her spells of unhappiness. 
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Photograph copyrighted by International Film Service, New York 


OU’VE seen Nell Brinkley’s sketches? Of course you have! Well, 

here is Miss Brinkley herself, just to prove the oft-made statement 
that she resembles the fairy-airy young damosels she draws. And she does. 
Miss Brinkley is probably the highest-salaried girl newspaper artist in the 
world, and she is still in her early twenties. 
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Photograph by White, New York 


AURETTE TAYLOR, the actress (whose husband is J. 

Hartley Manners, the playwright, author of “Peg o’ My 
Heart” and other plays), spends a great deal of her leisure 
time in painting. She is more than a mere dilettante, for 
some of her work has attracted attention at exhibits. 
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*hotograph by White, New York 


“DEAUTY,” says Laurette Taylor, concerning success on the 
stage, “is more essential than magnetism, if merely the 
financtal or popular success of a star is meant. But for the 
great achievement, imagination is more important than both. 
“Beautiful women seldom act well. They are afraid of 
doing something that will detract from their beauty. 
“Personality is more important than beauty. But imagina- 
tion is more important than both.” 
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Photograph by Paul Thompson, New York 
Lucille Patterson, whose work is making cover illustrations for the magazines. 
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Vhotograph by Paul Thompson, New York 
Ethel Plummer, one of the best known women artists, who specializes in cover designs for magazines and books. 
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“When George Scarborough” (above) “had written 


“The Lure’ and ‘At Bay,’” said Augustus Thomas, 

“the spoke to me one day of ‘expanding’ his life, of 

beginning to ‘live on a larger scale.’ I begged him to 

leave his way clear, not to clutter it with things he 
would want to stop to enjoy.” 


E were sitting in a fashionable 
restaurant. 

“Who,” inquired The Lady 
Who Goes to the Theater with Me, “is 
that prosperous-looking man?” 

“The most conspicuous failure of 
this and last season.” 

“He’s_ well disguised,” commented 
The Lady. “What made him a fail- 
ure?” 

“Success.” 

“*Though I’m anything but clever,’ 
quoted The Lady, falling back upon my 
favorite Gilbertism, “ ‘I could talk like 
that forever.’ Nothing else has the 
strength of weakness. Wisdom is the 
greatest folly. Without actually mean- 
ing’ anything, it sounds like Oscar 
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The Great 


‘“‘THE MENTAL GIANTS OF 
YE OLDEN TIME DIDN'T 
LAVEe te A TT OS BE: 
CAUSE AHEY WROTE: 
THEY WROTE BECAUSE 
THEY LIVED AN ATTICS” 


By Channing 


Wilde. Having got it out of our 
systems, suppose we talk sense.” 

“Never,” I retorted, “have I 
put more sense into a few well- 
chosen words. Nothing succeeds 
like failure. Success is the great- 
est obstacle in the path to success. 
If at first you do not fail, you 
never try again.” 

“All of which,” jeered The 
Lady, “properly indexed and bound in 
buckram, ought to sell at two dollars 
and a half the volume.” 

“All of which,” I repeated, “means 
merely that, popular opinion to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, it is not the first 
rungs of the ladder that are difficult to 
climb. This accounts for the fact that 
so many men get halfway up, and so 
few all the distance. One comes to 
the foot full of youth and enthusiasm 
and singleness of purpose. The more 
quickly one climbs, the less strength 
one has left for the last stage of the 
journey. Youth is gone, and enthu- 
siasm, and there begin to be so many 
purposes, so many joys and cares and 
distractions. One finds the view so 
pleasant halfway up that one ceases to 
regard the rungs of the ladder. Why 
go higher? It is very agreeable here. 
Moreover, having climbed, there no 
longer is pressing need to climb. One 
halts and hesitates and is happy. Even- 
tually, without observing it, one slips 
down, and his rung is occupied by some 
one just a little younger, some one more 
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Pollock 


recently possessed of enthusiasm and 
singleness of purpose. 

“Ten years ago that prosperous- 
looking man came to New York. He 
was a boy then—eager, vibrant with 
dreams and illusions, determined to get 
ahead. The middle rungs of the lad- 
der seemed veiy high, and the lucky 
persons who stood upon them very big. 
The one thing worth while on earth 
was to be of them and among them. 
The boy got a job at twelve dollars a 
week. He lived in a hall room in 
Harlem. When his day’s work was 
done, there was no place to go but 
home, He had no money for amuse- 
ments, no friends with whom to be 
amused, no thought or desire except 
the overwhelming wish to succeed. 
l‘ar into every night he struggled, feel- 
ing the whip of poverty and ambition. 
‘Il he had lived in his twenty-two years 
went into a play. The play was pro- 
duced and scored the biggest success 
of its season. He has never written 
another.” 

“Never written another play?” 

“Never written another success.” 

“Why ?” 

“The play made money. 
made friends. 


Also. it 
The boy moved out of 
the hall room. He married, not wisely 
but too well. That gave him more 
money and more friends. Both money 
and friends made demands upon _ his 
time and attention. He had to think of 
his country house, of what kind of fur- 


God Success 
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With the single exception of the supreme Gilbert, no 
one has written wittier or more graceful lyrics, brighter 


or more ingenious books, than Harry B. Smith. Yet 
the librettist’s reputation is that of a kind of hack. 


niture to put into the library, of the 
gardener and the chauffeur and the 
maids, and the guests who came out 
week-ends. That gave him little leisure 
for dreaming and less for living. Most 
of his writing came to be done in a 
check-book. There were invitations to 
dinner and to the theater, and for 
motor-tours and yachting. He acquired 
an interest in golf and tennis. Plenty 
now to do with his evenings, and even 
more to occupy his days. Work 
dropped into second place, got to be 
something to idle over when there was 
nothing else on hand. 
“Moreover, there was no pressing 
need to work. The fox had ceased 
having to run for his dinner. Success 
was a thing he had tasted; more of it 
would taste the same. The men higher 
up didn’t seem quite so big, or their 


tise es 


positions so enviable. There was no 
great thrill to be expected now from 
hearing his lines spoken upon a stage 
or seeing his name in staring letters 
upon a three-sheet. The next play was 
written to order—listlessly, in the fag 
end of the six months allowed in the 
contract ; and it contained just so much 
of life and the actualities of life as he 
had experienced in that six months. 
Managerial faith, hope and charity kept 
the piece going four weeks. The pros- 


perous-looking man found blonde stim-. 


ulation in the young person seated at 
his right. With the aid of 
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necessity, but the writer, ‘whose capac- 
ity for good work is limited, who 
cannot expect a greater number of 
ideas because he has a greater number 
of wants, must come to the barter of 
birthright for pottage. “All day,” a 
well-known librettist said to me, “I’ve 
been struggling to keep back a poem 
that fairly cries for place on paper.” 

“So insistent an idea is likely to be a 
good idea,” said I. ‘Why not let it 
escape ?” 

“Why?” repeated my friend. “The 
market price of poetry is from fifty 
cents to a dollar a line, and 





that artificial exhilaration, 


he produced a drama a gon stect 


obstacle in the 
path to success. 
If at first you do 


not fail, you never 
try again.” this kind of artificially 


throbbing with the pathos 
of prostitution and the no- 
bility of the underworld. 
It was presented something 
less than a month ago, and 
already has been relegated 
to the limbo of forgotten 





I’ve got to make a hun- 
dred dollars a day!” 


CLYDE FITCH, in 

some respects the most 
brilliant dramatist of our 
period, was the victim of 





created necessity. Fitch 





things.” 

“What an extraordinary tragedy!” 
commented The Lady Who Goes to the 
Theater with Me: 

“The tragedy of the story,’ I an- 
swered, “lies in the fact that it is quite 
ordinary.” 


MAKING IT MORE DIFFICULT 


Y mind reverted to a conversa- 
M tion with Augustus Thomas. 
“Success is the goal of an 
obstacle-race,” said Thomas, “and most 
of the obstacles we put in our own 
paths. We create needs to supply 
which we must turn out of the road, 
and which, supplied, impede our prog- 
ress. When George Scarborough had 
written ‘The Lure’ and ‘At Bay,’ he 
spoke to me one day of ‘expanding’ his 
life, of beginning to ‘live on a larger 
scale.’ I begged him to leave his way 
clear, not to clutter it with things he 
would want to stop to enjoy. The best 
service that can be done any young 
author, newly successful, is to remind 
him that a man is rich, not in propor- 
tion to what he has, but in proportion 
to what he can do without.” 
The business man, conceivably, may 
find increased incentive in increased 


wrote nearly a dozen won- 
derfully fine plays—but he wrote more 
than fifty plays in all. The butter that 
would have covered one slice of bread 
he spread thin over a whole loaf. Half- 
developed ideas, the merest glimmer- 
ings, were hurried into four-act form; 
sometimes the dramatist was occupied 
with three plays at the same time. 
There was the luxuriously appointed 
place in Fortieth Street to be kept up, 
and “Quiet Corners,” the country- 
house at Greenwich, and “The Other 
House,” at Katonah, where objets 
d'art overflowed the dwelling and were 
packed away into the stables. 

With the single exception of the 
supreme Gilbert, no one has written 
wittier or more graceful lyrics, brighter 
or more ingenious books than Harry B. 
Smith. Yet the librettist’s reputation 
is that of a kind of hack; he is sup- 
posed—not incorrectly—to do anything 
in which there is a chance of profit. 
“How many books have you -pro- 
duced ?” an interviewer once asked. 

The librettist didn’t know. 

He brought forth a letterhead “de- 
signed for the country trade.” On the 
margin was a list of over a hundred 
musical comedies and comic operas. 

For some reason the need of the 

















author in this country seems to be for 
material rather than for mental ad- 
vancement. With success his attention 
turns to physical instead of to mental 
acquisition. The simple life—the intel- 
lectual life of reading:and reflection— 
ceases to be his. That is the chief 
reason that the American Dramatist is 
a Peter Pan. He never grows up. His 
first play is 
likely to be 
his best play. 
That work 
flashes upon 
the theatrical 
horizon, full 
of promise 
for the fu- 
ture, There 
is lack of 
skill, but what 
natural clev- 
erness, what 
freshness 
of viewpoint! 
When the 
newcomer has 
learned more 
he willdo 
much. But he 
never learns, 
and in his 
next effort, 
the freshness 
of viewpoint 
has disap- 
peared, There 
is another 
flash, another 
newcomer 
with another 
fresh  view- 
point, and 
h tatere ¥ 
repeats itself. 

No wonder 
managers are skeptical of the author’s 
ability to get the most out of an idea! 
No wonder plays are “not written but 
rewritten”—rewritten by the stage di- 
rector and the hack! Long before the 
dramatist has acquired a knowledge of 
his trade—if he ever acquires it—he 
has ceased to have ideas. 

Three years ago I compiled for the 
Society of American Dramatists and 


THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS 


“The best service,” said Augustus Thomas, “that can be done any 
young author newly successful, is to remind him that a man is rich, 
P not in proportion to what he has, but in proportion to what he can 
do without.” 
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Composers a. list of authors who had 
come ifito the profession within a dec- 
ade. The object was to recruit our 
society. From programs and advertise- 
ments I took more than two hundred 
names, half of them the names of men 
whose work had won loud praise. But 
with five or six exceptions, all of them 
had dropped back into obscurity. They 
had been 
swallowed up 
by success. 

Who is the 
American 
Dramatist? 
Where are 
the men who 
are to give us 
the plays of 
the next 
do.zen sea- 
sons? At col- 
lege and in 
newspaper 
offices and 
elsewhere out 
of sight and 
mind. Un- 
suspected 
now, they 
wil come 
from the no- 
where, _pro- 
duce one or 
two notable 
things and go 
back to the 
nowhere. Of 
established 
adtho rs, 
working at 
their trade 
and learning 
it, steadily 
providing ma- 
terial for our 
theaters, there are not ten that it is safe 
to count upon. 


SUCCESS AND THE STRENUOUS LIFE 


O matter how a man may guard 
against complicating his life, no 
matter how he may try to ex- 

clude the distracting, success makes 
exhausting demands in America. 
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“My days are spent in living up to 
what I have done,” a popular dramatist 
told me once, “rather than in the effort 
to do new things. Success is a busi- 
ness. Look at my morning’s mail— 
more than a hundred letters, half of 
them from people of whom I never 
heard. There are the letters that come 
to me because my name is in the social 
register—appeals for charity, to read 
my stuff for the benefit of this or that, 
to send autographed copies of my 
books. There are the letters sent me 
because of my supposed influence with 
managers—requests for notes of in- 
troduction, pleas that I get young 
women on the stage, that I advise them 
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and without making enemies. And of 
course there are no end. of clubs and 
societies and leagues to which I must 
belong, because they are the clubs of 
my kind, and societies and leagues for 
the protection of my profession, and all 
of these have meetings to attend and 
work to do. I am on nine boards of 
governors, and heaven only knows how 
many committees! Last winter I made 
forty-four after-dinner speeches! Did 
I want to make ’em? I.did not! But 
every second dinner given in New York 
was given in honor of a personal friend 
of mine, and those that weren’t given 
in honor of personal friends, who 
would have been offended mortally by 





tion. 





“TOR some reason the need of the author in this country seems 

to be for material rather than for mental advancement. 

success his attention turns to physical instead of to mental acquisi- 

That is the chief reason that the American Dramatist is a 
Peter Pan. He never grows up.” 


With 








‘ how to succeed in my profession, that | 
criticise their plays and instruct them 
in the art of play-writing. Here is a 
man who feels. that he has been a fail- 
ure. Will I consider his case and tell 
him how to succeed? Here is a girl 
who wants employment as a_ stendg- 
rapher in a theatrical office. Surely I 
know some manager who is yearning 
for a stenographer. Here is an aspiring 
youth who has ‘made up his mind to 
become a dramatist.’ Somewhere I 
referred to a book whose author de- 
clared that in all dramatic literature 
there are only thirty-six different situa- 
tions. Will I tell him what are the 
thirty-six, so that he may avoid them? 
“I find myself elected to societies to 
which I never thought of applying for 
membership, and on committees and 
advisory boards. I have been made a 
‘contributing editor’ of this publication 
or that; wont I dash off a few columns 
about military preparedness, or horti- 
cultural education, or something else of 
which I know less than nothing? These 
invitations must be declined gracefully 


my refusal to talk about them in public, 
were in charge of committees to whose 
chairman I was invariably under obli- 
gation! 

“Of course, a trifling after-dinner 
speech—just a light, frothy, funny one, 
with a laugh in every line—doesn’t take 
anything out of your life! Of course 
not! You just get up and do it on the 
spur of the moment! But you spend 
all the day before, sharpening the spur, 
and all the day after, recovering from 
nervous indigestion. Then there are 
the dinners at which you don’t make 
speeches, but to which you have to go, 
because one of the guests is consider- 
ing your new play, or acted in your 
old one, and was nice about it. And 
the suppers, and theater parties, and 
other time-taking and mind-exhausting 
entertainments that have to be suffered 
through—and returned. Before ‘suc- 
cess hit me, I hadn’t two friends in 
New York. Now I have two hundred. 
They’d resent bitterly the merest im- 
putation that my fortunes had anything 
to do with their friendship, and as 
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Channing Pollock and-Anna Marble (Mrs. Pollock). : 
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promptly would ascribe any prejudice 
on my part in favor of labor, as 
against loafing, to swelled-head. 

“Five -years ago all my worldly pos- 
sessions could have been packed into a 
suit-case and carried from here to 
Newark by a small boy. Now I’ve a 
car and a yacht and a house in the 
country and another one in town. Of 
course, these are sheer joys, luxuries 
that afford relaxation and make work 
easier. They are and do—for my 
friends. For me they are a continual 
round of repairs and repaintings and 
renewals of insurance. The morning 
I’ve got all quiet, and everything set to 
write ‘Act 1—Polly enters, laughing 
buoyantly,’ is quite certain to be the 
morning the chauffeur comes in to re- 
mark that the piston-valves are leaking 
into the carburetor, 
and the floating 
rear axle has drift- 
ed from its moor- 
ings and collided 
with the cam-shaft. 
Or the yacht’s cap- 
tain calls up from a 
port ninety miles 
away to say that 
the steward is 
drunk on shore— 
and what shall he 
do about it? No 
sir! The man who 
hopes to -do fine 
work should keep 
his mind free for 
fine work, and the 
only way to do that 
is own nothing but 
the suit of clothes 
you’re wearing. He 
should rent the 
room in which he 
lives, his furniture, 
his books, his boat, 
his horse, even his 
wife. The mental giants of ye olden 
time didn’t live in attics because they 
wrote ; they wrote because they lived in 
attics. 


pen 
te 
SL @RLEE 


“T ITERATURE— even _ dramatic 
literature—in these days is a busi- 
ness, and a business that takes consid- 


Channing Pollock and Rennold Wolf, with whom 
Mr. Pollock has collaborated on many plays. 
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erable time from the production of the 
literature that produces the business. 
To sell a play requires rather more 
labor than selling a piece of real estate, 
and where the peddler of shore-acres 
gets off is that he doesn’t have to create 
the real estate as well as sell it. I’ve 
read a manuscript as many as twenty 
times before finding a manager, and 
after he was found, invariably there 
were conferences and contracts and 
long discussions as to why the second 
act couldn’t be played first. There are 
dealings. with publishers and music- 
publishers and magazine-editors and 
lecture-bureaus and play-brokers and 
stock-managers, and comedians who 
contemplate going into vaudeville if 
you'll do a sketch for ’em and nothing 
else happens to turn up while it is 
being done. 

Up to the time of 
my first success, I 
devoted seven 
hours a day to writ- 
ing, and two to 
transacting business 
connected with 
what I had written. 
‘Now I devote seven 
hours a day to busi- 
ness, and write 
from eight in the 
morning until ten— 
mornings when I’ve 

~ got home from sup- 
per in time to take 
a bath and be at 
my desk by eight 
o'clock !” 

The man who 
said these things to 
me isn’t an idler, or 
a” “ fuse, %: OP oe 
“freak.” He is one 
of the most hard- 
headed and practi- 
cal of the conspic- 

uously successful dramatists ! 


THE HARD ROAD UP 
HE really tragic figure, however, 
is the man who gets halfway up 
and stops because he has used 
his strength. And he is far from being 
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THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS 


an uncommon figure in the writing 
world. 

First “successes mean so much of 
stress and struggle, and the strain upon 
the author who provides material- for 
the theater is so great. 

Personally, I remember one stretch 
of a hundred and eight hours without 
an hour’s rest or a 
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We rehearsed from eleven o’clock until 
time for breakfast. That was my third 
night out of bed. 

Wednesday I witnessed a matinée 
and an evening performance of the old 
third act, making notes for further im- 
provements. A final rehearsal was 
called for half an hour after the cur- 

tain descended on 





moment’s sleep. 

It was the week 
“Such a little 
Queen” opened on 
the road prior to its 
engagement in New 
York. We reached 
New Haven on Sun- 
day morning, and 
our dress rehearsal 
lasted from seven 
in the evening until 
well after the dawn 
of the next day. 
That was my first 
night out of bed. 

Monday, with the 
first performance 
imminent, we were 
much too excited 
for rest. Besides, 
there were inter- 
views to be given, 
and a thousand and 
one details requir- 
ing attention. Be- 





IFE gets to be so com- 
»~ plicated as one pro- 
gresses, so full of what 
one doesn’t want, though 
one struggled hard 
enough to get it, and so 
barren of what one does 
want, and didn’t try for. 
The youth and energy 
and faith and hope and 
happiness that go to win 
The Great God Success! 

And when the Great 
God is won— 

Great God! 


the latter presenta- 
tion. From the 
theater we went di- 
rectly to the train 
that carried us to 
Hartford. That 
was my fourth night 
out of bed. 

We rehearsed all 
afternoon in Hart- 
ford. That evening, 
in the middle of 
the new third act, 
which we were try- 
ing before Mr. Har- 
ris, Elsie Ferguson’s 
mind suddenly be- 
came a blank. 
Standing in the 
“first entrance,” I 
‘tried to give her the 
lines she had for- 
gotten. They had 
ceased to mean any- 
thing to her. All-at 
once she began sob- 








fore an audience the 

third act fell to pieces—failed utterly 
of its effect. We were to invite 
judgment on Broadway the following 
Monday. Anything that was to be 
_done had to be done immediately. 

The late Henry B. Harris, his father 
William Harris, James Forbes, the 
stage director Frank Keenan and I 
went to Mr. Harris’ room and there 
discussed our difficulty until daybreak. 
Tt had been decided then that I was to 
catch the first train to town, write a 
new third act and bring it back in the 
evening. That was my second night 
out of bed. 

Tuesday I wrote a new third act, 
engaged an actor for a new role in it, 
wired the company to meet me on the 
stage after the performance and caught 
an eight o’clock train for New Haven. 


bing and rushed 
from the stage. Frank Gilmore, in 
the role of the King of Bosnia, re- 
marked, “My God, I think she loves 
me yet,” and followed her to the pro- 
tection of the wings. The speech in 
question was perfectly all right, except 
for the fact that our heroine hadn’t 
said a word about not loving the King. 
That part of the new third act was 
still'twenty minutes off when we lost 
the Queen of Herzegovina. Menifee 
Johnstone, who had come down to New 
Haven with me on Tuesday, and who 
never had seen the play, found himself, 
at the end of the third act, in undis- 
puted possession of the center of the 
stage—also of the rest of it. He 
strolled down to the footlight-trough, 
dropped upon both knees, raised both 
hands to heaven and exclaimed: “God 
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save the King!” After we had got 
him back of the curtain, which, rung 
down in haste, twice had descended 
between him and his kind, Mr. Keenan 
told the mystified audience that Miss 
Ferguson had succumbed to the heat, 
Were you ever without sleep for a 
hundred and eight consecutive hours? 
The effect is that of a strong opiate. 
My mind stopped. Sensations stopped. 
Voices came through thick glass, and 
everybody was very far away. I got to 
my room and fell across the bed, fully 
dressed. Eight hours later I took off 
my clothes and went back to bed. In 
the course of a few days I felt as well 
as ever. A little less “pep,” perhaps, 
but as well. And then, a year after, 
when I had been working for months 


upon my dramatization of “The Inner’ 


Shrine,” there came a morning when I 
couldn’t remember the names of my 
‘own characters. A celebrated neurolo- 
gist, in Philadelphia, looked me over, 
and said: “Have you been under a 
very unusual strain within the past 
year ?” , 
A LITTLE LESS “PEP” 


HE trouble is that every recur- 
ring experience of this kind 
leaves the climber with a little 
less “pep. 

You feel all right, and you look all 
right, but somehow there’s a little less 
bound to you in the morning, a little 
less spring in -the afternoon, a great 
deal less of eagerness to be “up-and-at- 
“em.” Of course, you do want to be 
“at ’em,” but why. not to-morrow ? 

I wonder now—and I know that 
every other man of my age and expe- 
rience wonders—at the things I used 
to do. When I was an advance-agent, 
for example, finding that the billing 
hadn’t been sent from the station to the 
theater, I would swing two hundred 
pounds of it across my shoulder and 
carry it through the main stfeet. I can 
still swing two hundred pounds—but I 
wouldn’t, not if no single soul in the 
lace ever suspected my star was com- 
ing to town. Once I missed the last 
train from Detroit to Goshen, where I 
wanted to be the next morning. I got 
another train to Adrian, rode on top 
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of a freight from Adrian to Elkhart, 
and walked, through the night, fro 
Elkhart to Goshen, 
_ Not now! 

No man can get a start without doing 
these things, and few men who do them 
have quite the enthusiasm to finish. 

And of course this isn’t true in the 
theater only. , 

The other day I went to see a great 
friend of mine, a great surgeon, who, 
having given half his life to a certain 
hospital, was in danger of being ousted. 
It was just after the hour of the di- 
rectors’ meeting, and my friend sat list- 
lessly upon the porch of his country- 
house. “What did they do?” I asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know?!” 

“No. Isn’t it queer? Queerer yet— 
I don’t care. A few years ago, if this 
had happened, I should have been in 
town, outside the door of the Board 
room. Now—it doesn’t seem to mat- 
ter. A few years ago, if the directors 
had voted against me, I should have 
given them a fight—all the fight they 
wanted—got money and started an- 
other hospital, I’ve put so much of 
myself into getting where I am that 
I’ve nothing left to put into getting 


farther. There are younger men com- 
ing up. There are always younger 
men.” 


My doctor is just past forty. 


[™ not past forty, but the other day I 

risked losing a contract for an im- 
portant play because I didn’t feel like 
going to town. Fourteen years ago I 
made a dramatization of “The Pit” in 
ten days because I feared losing a con- 
tract. Ten years ago, as I told you in 
the August GREEN Book, I adapted 
“In the Bishop’s Carriage” in four suc- 
cessive Sundays. 

Now— 

One comes to realize that if one loses 
a contract there is likely to be another 
contract offered. And if there isn’t, 
what of it? There is no longer the 
question of how to get food and lodg- 
ing, and one no longer hungers and 
thirsts for, or implicitly believes in, the 
great triumph awaiting the fulfillment 
of that particular contract. 


THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS 


That, I fancy, is the realest explana- 
tion of lost enthusiasm. One has come 
to have a truer estimate of oneself. 
Oh, the value—the tremendous value— 
of ignorance! Why should anything 
stop a man when he’s sure he’s Shake- 
speare ?—when he knows he’s a man of 
destiny, divinely gifted, requiring only 
time and work to reach the pinnacle ?>— 
when he doesn’t understand failure, 
and never doubts that he will succeed 
surpassingly? We could do with less 
sleep then, for we could dream without 
sleeping, and we cared less about food 
and comfort. 

Gradually, however, came the sus- 
picion that perhaps we weren’t fated to 
be the biggest dramatist in the world— 
or even in America. That the best we 
could do was only a little better than 
what hundreds of other men were 
doing, and not nearly so good as was 
being done by dozens. That if we got 
to be Thomas, there would always be 
Pinero. That our future, in the preg- 
nant words of the philosopher, “was 
likely to be our past, stripped of its 
illusions.” 

We began to look back over the 
things we had done with all that old 
enthusiasm, things we still believed to 
be fine, and that had come to nothing. 
Behind us was that long string of great 
efforts that fizzled out like broken fire- 
crackers, good work that failed for one 
reason or another beyond our control. 
Why sit up night after night trying to 
think out that big situation? We have 
thought out so many big situations that 
weren't big, after all. We have learned 
that even partial success brings trouble 
and responsibility, not happiness. We 
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want to be quiet now, to be let alone, 
to do the work. we have to do, and no 
more, to live along the line of the least 
resistance. 


Ambition has but one reward for all: 
A little power, a little transient fame, 
A grave ‘to rest in, and a fading name. 


OMETIMES the old spirit flares 

up—for a little while. We make 
plans. Next year we will get away 
from the slavery of possessions, the 
thraldom of material things. We will 
sell the house and go back to that hall 
room. If one could but follow the ex- 
ample of Jlam Carve, run away from 
success, play dead, and start all over 
again. Think of that, you young 
men who would forge ahead so fast if 
you “could only get a start!” 

Of course, there are men who get 
halfway up the ladder and climb on, 
surely and steadily, to the heights. But 
I wonder whether all of them aren’t 
just a trifle disappointed and sad at 
heart. Isn’t there something of fresh- 
ness and spontaneity and enthusiasm 
gone from the best and biggest of 
them—from the Shaws and Joneses 
and Pineros and Rostands and Maeter- 
lincks and Sudermanns? Doesn’t much 
of their work come to have the stigma 
of the job? Life gets to be so compli- 
cated as one progresses, so full of what 
one doesn’t want, though one struggled 
hard enough to get it, and so barren of 
what one does want, and didn’t try for. 
The youth and energy and faith and 
hope and happiness that go to win The 
Great God Success! 

And when the Great God is won— 

Great God! 


THE RISE OF THE TABLOID DRAMA 


HIS season sees New York with still another type of playhouse—the Nine 
O’Clock Theater, to be exact, in Fifty-eighth Street, west of Fifth Avenue. 
It takes its name from the time of the beginning of performances. 
Helen Freeman—she was a Belasco discovery brought out in the play-failure, 
“The Man Inside”—is behind the project. The theater seats only two hundred 
and ninety-nine persons, and one-act plays will form the season’s programs. 
If the Nine O’Clock Theater succeeds,—and with other companies proposing 
programs of much the same sort,—the impetus that the Washington Square 
Players last year gave to the tabloid drama will carry it into at least four play- 


houses in Manhattan. 
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BOUT four miles out of the 
A village of Roxton, in the 

Catskill Mountains, Mary 

Hartley was kneeling over a 
small flower-bed that made a circle in 
the small: lawn in front of her small 
farmhouse. She was plump, with a 
full, well-rounded face and arms that 
swelled beautifully from strong, sun- 
burned wrists. She wore a blue cotton 
gown, shaped to her form so that every 
plump curve showed enticingly. She 
had made the gown herself. The per- 
fect fit of it, as well as the neatness of 
everything about her small place, and 
her brisk, businesslike movements, told 
the truth: she was a’ wholesome, 
healthy, efficient young woman. She 
was a widow. She was also twenty- 
four years old. 

Mary Hartley looked up from under 
her sunbonnet as a rig drove into the 
yard. “Long John” Bain was driving, 
and when he came opposite the flower- 
bed he pulled gently on the reins and 
his team came to a stop. 

“Morning, John,” said Mary pleas- 
antly. “I was just wondering how your 
ma was.” 

“Morning, Mary. Ma’s dead.” 

Long John folded one long leg over 
the other and tipped his hat back on his 
head. He turned a little sideways on 
the wagon seat and seemed in no haste. 
Mary, however, arose briskly . and 
‘ dusted the palms of her hands. She 
gathered up her trowel and the little 
bunch of weeds she had plucked from 
among her flowers. 

“I reckon you want me to go on 
down, then,” she said. “Your ma died 
rather sudden when she got ’round to 




















it, didn’t she? But such things are 
bound to happen. She’s been a sufferer 
a long while. Just wait till I run into 
the house and I wont keep you waiting 
a minute.” 

“Well, I don’t know as you need 
rush much, Mary,” said John slowly. 
“Mis’ Sparks and Mis’ Crandall come 
right over and fixed things for the 
funeral. I sort of come up about some- 
thing else, Mary.” 

The young woman reddened slightly. 

“Your husband’s been dead nigh onto 
two years now, Mary,” said John. “I 
aint nothing to hold me back, now that 
Ma is dead. You know what I asked 
you before you married Henry, Mary.” 

“Tt aint likely I’d forget,” said Mary. 
“T told you then, straight out, John, 
that if it hadn’t been for Henry I’d ’ve 
been glad to marry you.” 

“You don’t like me no less now, 
Mary, do you? I aint done aught to 
make you change?” 

“No, you aint done nothing, John. I 
like you just as well as ever I did.” 

She walked to the wagon and stood 
beside it, resting her trowel on one of 
the iron tires. 

“T guess you like me well enough,” 
said John. “I don’t see nothing in the 
way of our getting married now.” 

Mary tapped on the tire with the 
trowel. She looked up into John’s face 
frankly. : 

“Nothing but one thing, John,” she 
said. “I suppose I ought to do the best 
I can for myself. You don’t suppose 
you could put off having my answer for 
a month or two, do you?” 

“Well, I sort of calculated to rush 
things through a little quick, now that 
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RUSHING HER 
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Mary flared up. “You're an unreasonable man, like all men are!” she cried. ‘What call have you to talk about 
did a man kiss me, or hold my hand, or make eyes at me? I'd like to know when you ever made eyes at me, or 
held my hand, or kissed me, John Bain!” He took one long step forward. 


Ma’s gone,” said John in his slow drawl. 
“Of course, I don’t want to be ornery, 
no ways. If you got any good reason, 
Mary—” 

“If it’s just the same to you, John,’ 
said Mary, “I wish you'd sort of leave 
your offer open awhile. You know I 
think a heap of you.” 

“Well, if you’ve got any good rea- 
son,” said John doubtfully. 

“Tl tell you straight out,” said Mary. 
“William Carbury acts like he was 
lookin’ my way, John. I can’t make out 
anything sure about it yet. He’s a slow 
mover, the same as you are, but it 
seems to me he is lookin’ my way a 
little. It don’t seem hardly right I 
should rush in and get married to 


’ 


somebody else when a moneyed man like 
William Carbury is taking notice. He 
has a fine farm, John. He has money 
in the bank. He has the best house on 
the brook. Seems only fair you should 
give me time to find out whether Wil- 
liam means anything or not.” 

John looked off at the mountain-tops 
and then down at Mary’s face. 

“T don’t want to ask you to do noth- 
ing unreasonable, Mary,” he said. “I 
want to do what’s fair.” 

“Tt oughtn’t to take William long to. 
make up his mind,” said Mary. “I'll 
work to get him to rush as much as he 
can be made to. I brought Henry 
around in almost no time at all, you'll 
remember.” 
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“That’s true. I didn’t have no cause 
to complain about that. You didn’t 
keep me waiting more than two months, 
and it was right in the haying season, 
when time passed quick. About how 
much notice is William taking?” 

“Well, not as much as I’d like,” ad- 
mitted Mary. 

“Kissed ye?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Held your hand any?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Made eyes at ye?” 

“No, not quite that yet.” 

John sighed. 

“Well, Mary,” he said, “I wont rush 
ye. I don’t want to be unfair to any 
man or woman and I'll wait until you 
see how things are likely to turn out. 
I done it with Henry and I’ve still got 
my chance with you, and I'll take your 
word you'll hurry William all you can. 
It’s only fair a young woman should 
have her chance at the best. I’m will- 
ing to abide by anything that’s reason- 
able.” 

“Thank you, John,” she said, and 
gave him her hand. He shook it 
warmly—so warmly that her knuckle 
bones were crushed into each other, but 
she bore the pain with a smile—and 
he drove out of the yard and down the 
road toward his home 


MONTH later he was driving past 

Mary Hartley’s on the way to the 
sawmill up the brook, and he pulled up 
his team and walked across the lawn 
to the house. He could hear Mary 
singing in the kitchen. When he rapped 
on the door she came,’ standing there 
and smiling. 

“Morning, Mary! Was driving by 
and thought I’d stop and see if William 
had made any signs yet.” 

“Not much yet, John. I don’t seem 
to see him as often as I’d like to. Times 
I have seen him he seemed to be mov- 
ing onwards a little.” 

“Kissed ye yet?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Held-your hand any?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Made eyes at ye?” 

“No, not quite that yet.” 

“Well, Mary, I don’t want to rush ye. 
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I want to give ye a fair chance at 
William. I'll wait until you see how 
things are likely to turn out.” 


SOME five weeks later Mary was 

driving into Roxton, and as she 
passed John Bain’s he came out of his 
barn, clad in overalls and carrying a 
pitchfork. He walked up to her buck- 
board. 

“Morning, Mary! 
anything yet?” 

“Morning, John. Not yet. He was 
up to my house yesterday, though.” 

“Taking any more notice?” 

“Seemed to me, John, he was a little 
bit more perky.” 

“Kissed ye yet ?” 

“No, he aint got that far yet, John.” 

“Held your hand any?” 

“No, he aint tried that yet.” 

“Made eyes at ye?” 

“Well, sort of. He has what you 
might call made eyes, John.” 

“That’s good!” said John with satis- 
faction. “Keep rushing him all you 
can, Mary.” 

“T will, John. Get up, Topsy!” 


William declared 


"THE haying season came on and John 
had his hands full. There was an 
enormous hay crop all through the 
mountains and hay-makers were scarce. 
It was August before John had time to 
see Mary again. He stopped at her 
gate on a trip up the valley to look at 
three fresh cows Ben Millidge had for 
sale. Mary saw him and came running 
down to the gate. 

“Morning, John!” 

“Morning, Mary! How does Wil- 
liam seem to be progressing ?” 

“T can’t complain. Sometimes I wish 
he’d rush a little more, but things seem 
to be going along.” 

“Kissed ye yet?” 

“He aint hardly got up to that point 
yet, John.” : 

“Held your hand any?” 

“He’s held it a bit, John.” 

“That’s good. Seems like he was 
making some progress. Well, I don’t 
want to rush things more than is proper. 
Get up, there!” 

August, hot by day and cool by 
night, passed slowly for John. His 
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farm work gave him plenty of occupa- 
tion for his hands, but his heart was 
idle and had nothing to do but yearn 
for Mary. The first week of Septem- 
ber found him in Roxton, making pur- 
chases at the general store. 

“Heard about William Carbury?” 
asked the storekeeper as he tied up a 
bag of sugar for John. 

' “No, what?” 

“Got himself engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

“You don’t say! I reckoned he 
would, from what I heard here and 
there,” said John. 

“He took his time to it, me aly 
said the storekeeper, “but he got a fine 
woman when he got around to it.” 

“None finer,” said John with feeling. 
“None finer in the whole country.” 

“Well, I don’t know as I’d go so far 
as to say that, John,” said the store- 
keeper. “She’s fine and healthy and 
she'll make him a good wife, but I 
guess there’s as good fish in the sea as 
has been caught. Plenty of- other fine 
girls up here in the mountains, without 
going further. Take Mary Hartley, 
now.” 

“Hey?” cried John. “Take who?” 

“Mary Hartley, Henry’s widow, I 
said,” said the storekeeper. “I'd call 
her a finer piece of woman-flesh any 
day than what William chose.” 

“And blame right about it, too!” 
exclaimed John heartily. He drove 
home, forgetting matches, canned beans, 
smoking tobacco and wire nails. He 
drove past his own place and right on 
to Mary Hartley’s. He drove right into 
Mary’s dooryard and jumped from his 
seat and walked straight to the kitchen 
door. A buckboard that was not Mary’s 
was standing in the shade of the barn. 


OHN rapped loudly on the screen 

door. Mary came to the door. Never 
had she looked so beautiful to John. 

“Come out here,” he said. 

Mary opened the screen door and 
came out upon the covered porch. 

“What is it, John?” she asked. 

“I hear how William Carbury is 
going to marry some other girl,” said 
John. 

“That’s so,” admitted Mary. 
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“Well, I can’t complain of the time I 
had to wait,” he said. “Not but what 
it seemed longer than it was. But 
now—” 

“Wait, John!” she said hastily. “I 
want to tell you something. Joe Under- 
hill is in my parlor. I’ve been thinking 
for some time that Joe was taking 
notice, but that he was standing off 
because of William. I don’t want you 
to do anything but what is fair, John, 
but Joe has the finest place over Dry 
Brook way.” 

“Kissed ye yet?” 

“Why, no, John; he’s only been in 
the parlor five minutes.” 

“Held your hand any yet?” 

“He hasn’t had opportunity, John. 
You mustn’t be unreasonable.” 

“T don’t aim to be, Mary. Has he 
made eyes at ye?” 

“Now, John! how could I see if he 
did or not in that dark parlor ?” 

“T waited for Henry,” said John, 
“and I waited for William—” 

“Well, all I ask is that you give Joe 
a chance to see what he thinks of 
doing,” pleaded Mary. “If he don’t 
come ’round soon—” 

“I haven’t rushed you,” said John 
sulkily. “I’ve give you time with Wil- 
liam—hog ding it! a man that haint 
kissed ye and haint held your hand and 
haint made eyes at ye hasn’t no call to 
keep me waiting! No, by cats! Maybe 
I’m an impatient man—” 

Mary flared up. 

“You’re an unreasonable man, like all 
men are!” she cried. “What call have 
you to talk about did a man kiss me, 
or hold my hand, or make eyes at me? 
I’d like to know when you ever made 
eyes at me, or held my hand, or kissed 
me, John Bain, that you come talking 
and asking—” 

He took one long step forward, and 
the next thing Mary said was: 

“John! John! Stop! Oh, John— 
you'll break my ribs!” 

But he did not stop. 

“Oh, well, if that’s how you feel 
about it!’ she said, in.a voice that was 
smothered in his coat, and after that 
he felt absolutely happy but a little 
ashamed, for he had a feeling that he 
had rather rushed Mary. 
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A Samaritan of Broadway 


A STREET BRAWL AND A 
WAIF OF THE HIGHWAYS, A 
MILLIONAIRE AND AN ACTRESS— 
A STORY YOU SHOULDN’T MISS 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 
Winner of a recent ten-thousand-dollar prize story contest and 
a regular GREEN BOOK contributor 





IDNIGHT on the incandescent 
M thoroughfare: swarms of joy- 

seekers footing it, droves of 
joy-speeders automobiling it — and, 

















overhead, cold numbers upon numbers 
of joyless electric lights! 

At the Forty-sixth Street crossing 
the sort of incident that delights and 
shocks the stranger in town, gets a par- 
agraph in the papers, and is ignored by 


the normal New Yorker, had just taken 
place: two girls, both in the inevitable 
shin-high, white kid boots and white 
fox furs, both grotesquely rouged, had 
indulged in a hatpin bout. Bystanders 
had hooted. A policeman had ap- 
proached. One of the girls had man- 
aged a get-away. The other girl, white 
under her rouge, was now in the hands 
cf the constable. “Her ultra-small cocky 
hat was over one ear; her hair was 
half down; the sleeve of her flimsy 
dress had been torn, exposing a portion 
of childishly skinny arm. She was only 
about sixteen, and half dead from fear. 

Bilt Moore, Junior, who by chance 
had been caught in the mob, elbowed to 
get free of it. The sort of young gen- 
tleman one sees on the Avenue of a 
winter afternoon, Bilt’s fastidious nos- 
trils distended as he made his way 
through the sensation-thirsty horde, 


with the intention of passing by on the: 


cther side. 


LIMOUSINE swerved from the 

torrent of cars pouring up and 
down the thoroughfare, and stopped 
close to Bilt Moore, Junior. 


The door of the limousine was swung 
open. A tall, beautiful young woman 
in sables sprang from the car onto the 
step and flung up an ardent, authorita- 
tive finger, to attract the eye of the 
policeman arresting the half-grown 


‘brawler. 


“Officer!” the young woman called 
in a delightful and impulsive contralto. 

Bilt Moore tarried on the edge of the 
crowd. 

The policeman turned and respect- 
fully touched his hat to the young 
woman in sables. 

She left her car, and with a long, lithe 
step, made her way through the people 
to the central figures in the sordid 
street drama. “What has the little girl 
done?” she asked without parley. 

“Jabbed another kid in the lamps 
with a hatpin, Miss Jeffrey,” stated the 
policeman, touching his hat again. 

The painted child in shin-high boots 
and white fox writhed under the 
hand of the law. “Lemme go!” she 
squealed. 

“Calm down, kiddo,” advised the 
policeman, not unkindly. “You aint 
going to get electrocuted.” 

She ducked her disheveled head, and 
bit his hand. 

“Ouch!” he ejaculated, threatening 
her with his eye. ‘Quit that, you lit- 
tle devil!” 

The tall young woman in sables put 
an impetuous hand on the brawler’s 
skinny arm. “Don’t call the patrol,” 
she lightly requested the policeman. 
“Let me have the child.” 
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“She deserves the wagon, Miss Jef- 
frey,” growled the bluecoat, rubbing 
his bitten hand. 

“You lemme _ go!” 
brawler. 

“Let me have her—do!” the young 
woman urged the officer. 

An uncouth voice from the crowd 
shouted: “Aw, let the gurl off! Give 
her to the leddy!” 

The young woman in sables nodded 
acknowledgment toward the voice. 
“Thank you!” she said, face vivifying 
an unusually magnetic smile. 

Somebody in the crowd started a 
cheer; somebody threw up a hat—the 
almighty voice of the public rose on the 
brawler’s behalf. 

The policeman grinned and good- 
naturedly let go of the girl-rowdy. And 
promptly the tall young woman whisked 
away her protégée in her car. 

A man in a close-fitting Chesterfield, 
near Bilt Moore in the crowd, said 
casually to a man in a soft silk collar: 
“Wasn't the tall beauty in sables Jose- 
phine Jeffrey, the actress?” 

“Yes,” the other replied. “She’s 
doing some crackerjack work in ‘Jeal- 
ousy’ this season—have you seen her ?” 

“Not yet; but I shall surely go.” 

“You should! She comes squarely 
by her acting blood—she’s the great- 
granddaughter of Joseph Samaritan.” 

“Yes, I know. The country’ll never 
see another comedian like ‘old Joe!” 


meowed the 


[LT MOORE, Junior, turned up 

Forty-sixth Street and crossed to 
Fifth Avenue. 

With the easy swing of one on fa- 
miliar ground, Bilt walked up the wide, 
exclusive blocks as far as Fifty-seventh 
Street. Here he entered a_ palatial 
house and gave his evening greatcoat 
and opera-hat to a serving-man. 

_ “Where’s Mrs. Moore, Wilton?” he 
inquired. 

“Mrs. Moore is in her rooms, sir.” 

Bilt ascended the spacious hall stair- 
way of the residence that was home to 
him, with a tread that lagged and yet 
suggested ardor. At the top of the 
stairs he hesitated, looking up the cor- 
ridor toward his own quarters. Then, 
soberly whistling, he strolled to the 
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door of the little room where Nona 
Moore might often be found reading 
or writing or lolling about in listless 
meditation. 

His knock on the satin panels of the 
door was as modified as the feminine 
voice that told him he might enter, 

Nona was flung at half-length on a 
divan with a novel between her ivory- 
tinted fingers. Her eyes lifted without 
difficulty from the pages as Bilt en- 
tered, and she gave him a smile as sweet 
as dripping honey. Her luminous bru- 
nette loveliness was never more evident 
than when her—rather full red lips 
curved upward. 

“Hello, Bilt,’ she drawled. “You're 
just in time to save me from stagna- 
tion—this story’s stale.” 


OSEPHINE JEFFREY lived with 

her father in a four-room suite in 
the Knickerbocker Hotel. 

“Pap” Jeff was known in newspaper 
realms as the man who could turn out 
brilliant columns with the rapidity of a 
subway ticker-chopper and the regular- 
ity of a dinner-tip. 

On her mother’s side, generatioris of 
stage-folk had bred beautiful Jose- 
phine Jeffrey. Her mother’s grand- 
father, Joseph Samaritan, had been the 
most celebrated and beloved comedian 
of his day, far-famed for his gentle 
eccentricities and open purse. Jose- 
phine, who had made her début on the 
boards in swaddling clothes, was a true 
descendant of “old Joe:” her blood ran 
as red; her temper flared as quickly; 
and her impulses were as perverse, 
prodigal and progressive. 

Pap Jeff was in the drawing-room 
of the Jeffrey suite, punctuating a scin- 
tillating column with hurried mouthfils 
of sherry crab-flake and hard biscuit, 
when Josephine towed in the little 
street-brawler she had begged from the 
Broadway policeman. 

“Look at this, Pap!” cried Josephine, 
displaying her bedraggled protégée. 

Pap, who had a face as hard as the 
biscuit and a liver as soft as the crab- 
flake, sized-up the brawler’s youthful 
age and ancient profession in the blink 
of an eye—and gained a heart-throb for 
his jotting. 
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“Being arrested for street-fighting!” 
lamented Josephine, taking the cocky 
hat from the ash-blonde head of the 
brawler. 

The rouged atam who had been strut- 
ting Broadway at midnight, gulped, 
twisted one thin shoulder and huddled 
up against the tall young woman who 
had rescued her from the patrol. ° 

“Buck up, chick!” encouraged Jose- 
phine, unfastening the cheap fox 
furs and putting them aside with 
the cocky headgear. “Don’t mind my 
dad—he’s not as cross as he looks.” 

She looked at her father. ‘“Pap,’— 
vivaciously,—“run a warm bath—and 
tone it up with sea-salt !” 

“What’s your name, little sis’?” 
Josephine asked the brawler as she led 
her into her own bedroom. 

“Mamie Twig.” The scratchy voice 
kad a slight lisp because a front tooth 
was missing. 

“Where do you live?” 

“On Third Avenue.” 

“With your family?” 

“Yep.” 


AMIE, suddenly crying and crouch- 
"4 ing, gave way to her fright. 

Cuddling the brawler, Josephine took 
off Mamie’s flimsy dress—the sort the 
Fourteenth Street stores tag “modish”— 
and stripped Mamie’s wasp-like, child- 
ish body of its sleazy pink-silk corset- 
cover, shoddy pink-cotton corset-girdle 
and loose-woven combination garment. 

Enveloped in a sunrise negligee of 
Josephine’s, Mamie was hustled to the 
warm, salted bath. Afterward she was 
slipped into a chiffon slumber robe and 
put to bed-on the damask davenport in 
the den of the suite. 

In the morning, Josephine Jeffrey 
motored the brawler back to Third 
Avenue. 

The “residence” that was home to 
Mamie Twig had an old-clothes shop 
on the first floor, a mission on the sec- 
ond floor and two families on the third 
floor—the Twigs and the O’Learys. 

It was an unpleasant morning for 
the Twigs. They were being ejected— 
because of their inability to pay an in- 
significant sum for quarters with no 
water, draughty windows, insecure 


plastering, a leaky roof, little heat at 
the merry Christmas-tide and much 
3g at the patriotic Independence- 
tide. 

When Josephine arrived in her 
limousine, the Twigs and their furni- 
ture were squatted in a squalid group 
on the pavement—a target for the 
neighborly eyes of the O’Learys: Mrs. 
Twig, toothless at thirty-five, cradled 
the inevitable shawled infant in her 
emaciated arms. Several growing 
Twigs who had proved hearty enough 
to weather poverty’s seasons clung to 
their mother’s skirt. Mugsy Twig, 
Junior, the eldest son, stood apart with 
his jaw protruded and a belligerent eye 
gleaming, ratlike, from under a sullenly 
tilted black derby. _ Mugsy Twig, 
Senior, was in a saloon at the corner, 
getting soused. 


Sp rerkgnee JEFFREY paid the 
Twigs’ rent to the hatchet-faced, 
rough-voiced evicter, and personally as- 
sisted the return of the Twigs’ battered 
furniture up two flights of dark, broken 
stairs. 

Followed by the loud love of the 
brawler, who vociferously promised to 
keep away from midnight strutting and 
find honest work, Josephine motored 
away—to the real-estate agent who had 
the Third Avenue shack on his rent-list. 

In the agent’s office, Josephine 
learned that the tumble-down building 
was one of many owned by Bilt Moore, 
Junior. 

The up-to-date young actress was 
guilty of the inherent prejudice against 
the idle rich. Money came and went 
in magnificent sums through the Jeffrey 
till, but it was toiled-for cash, not the 
inherited stuff that drops into soft 
hands and leaves no corns upon them. 

On her return to the Knickerbocker, 
Josephine penned a socialistic and im- 
pulsive note to the Twigs’ Fifth Ave- 
nue landlord. 


W HEN Bilt Moore, Junior, read the 
note from Josephine Jeffrey, he 
remembered the vibrant young woman 
in sables who had held him on the edge 
of a hoodlum Broadway crowd. 
Conservative face somewhat humor- 
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ous, he wrote the young actress, in 
pleasant, polished phrases, that she 
had interested him in the problem 
of the “old - clothes - mission - Twig- 
O’Leary abode.” 

Bilt mailed the letter with his own 
hand, and that evening he suggested the 
theater to the luminous brunette who 
spent the most of her time lolling about 
the palatial Moore residence. 

They went to see “Jealousy,” the play 
the critics had dubbed “the comedy of 
youth.” The great-granddaughter of 
Joseph Samaritan played one of the 
leading feminine roles. 

“What do you think of her?” Bilt 
asked Nona. 

“Rather nice,” droned Nona, dark 
eyes drifting around to him. 

Bilt met the drifting look, and 
flushed. His eyes, a bit harassed, 
sought the stage—and followed the tall, 
intrepid figure of Josephine Jeffrey. 

After the play, Bilt and Nona went 
home in Nona’s own_ yellow-lined 
limousine. 

As the car stopped in front of the 
Moore residence, Nona’s eyes became 
dead-black and her mouth formed a 
scornful, scarlet twist. Wilton, the 
serving-man, and one of the Moore 
chauffeurs were helping old Bilt Moore, 
Senior, up the steps of the mansion— 
the convivial gentleman was what might 
have been termed, had he been of less 
financial consequence, “soused !” 


OSEPHINE, on receipt of Bilt’s re- 

ply to her note, showed the courteous 
epistle to Pap Jeff, and exclaimed, 
“What a stiff!” 

Pap analyzed the caliber of the note 
at a glance, and said: “What’s wrong 
with it, Jo?” 

“Why, it’s—pointless!”’ scorned Jose- 
phine. “He doesn’t give a rip what his 
tenants are suffering. I outlined in my 
note to him some of the dangerous con- 
ditions of that building. And he an- 
swers as if writing about pink teas 
and popinjays!” Josephine hot-tem- 
peredly lighted a cigarette with Bilt 
Moore’s note. 

The cigarette was only half smoked 
when the telephone rang. 

Pap answered it. “A call for you, 
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Jo,” he said, handing the receiver to 
his daughter. 

After a minute at the telephone, Jose- 
phine gave her father the benefit of a 
whimsical wink. 

Her voice, in addressing the person 
at ‘the other end of the wire, was 
impersonal—intolerant—then a little bit 
devilish! She began to employ her rol- 
licking, contagious laugh, bequeathed 
her by her celebrated great-grand father. 
She brought the ’phone conversation to 
a close with a melodious adieu and an- 
other delightful wink at her father. 

“Pap,” she said, “hot on the heels of 
his lazy note, Mr. Bilt Moore begs 
me to honor him by drinking tea this 
afternoon at the Astor, to talk about— 
the Twigs!” 

“What did you say to him, Jo?” Pap 
Jeff asked quickly. 

“I named as a rendezvous the red 
reception-room at the right of the Astor 
lobby!” giggled Josephine. 

“The dickens you did!” scolded Pap. 
“I'll give you a licking.” 

“The dickens you will!” flouted Jose- 
phine, hugging her father. “You 
should hear his voice, Pap !—punctili- 
ous !—fascinating!’ I imagine him a 
gold-coated pill!” 

“He evidently imagines you easy to 
know!” growled Pap. 

“He'll find me hard to forget!” pre- 
dicted Josephine, ruffling up her father’s 
bushy white hair. 

She went rapidly to the other end of 
the room, pulled aside the damask por- 
tiéres dividing the drawing-room from 
the hall, and with a laugh in her voice, 
called, “Mamie!” 

The brawler, who, failing to find 
honest work, had appealed to Josephine 
and had been installed as under per- 
sonal maid to the young actress, came 
from a rear room of the suite. 

The way the brawler stood between 
the damask portiéres gaping at her tall, 
beautiful mistress showed that Jose- 
phine, if she wanted to, might wipe 
her feet on Mamie. 

“Pap,” said Josephine, putting the 
brawler shoulder-to-shoulder with her- 
self, “Mamie is only about a head 
shorter than 1; she weighs only about 
twenty-five pounds less ; her hair is only 
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about fifty shades removed from mine; 
and her nose is only several inches 
more retroussé than mine. Mamie’s 
dulcet tones resemble_mine only in be- 
ing a voice. Therefore is Mamie the 
type to be my understudy! Pap, I’m 
going to garb Mamie in my latest folly 
of fashion and send her to the Astor 
to drink tea with her landlord and talk 
about—the Twigs!” 

“Jo,” said Pap, “don’t let the Joseph 
Samaritan spirits run away with you.” 

“Oh, what a sting!” rhapsodized 
Josephine, hugging the brawler. “Let 
him think me Mamie !—or think Mamie 
herself !—or think himself a goat! 
Whatever he thinks, the thought will 
be good for him!” 

“And not at all good for you!” 
snapped Pap. 


“THAT afternoon Josephine dressed 

Mamie in a dove-gray pastime cos- 
tume, topping the brawlcr’s ash-blonde 
locks with her striking poppy toque. In 
Josephine’s togs, Mamie looked like a 
“Nick Carter” caught in the binding of 
an edition-de-luxe! 

Not wanting to miss any of the fun, 
Josephine ensconced herself in an ob- 
scure corner of the Astor’s red recep- 
tion-room. 

Promptly at five o’clock Bilt Moore, 
Junior, expectant and exclusive, en- 
tered the reception-room—and merely 
elevated his eyebrows, in the most well- 
bred manner possible, when frightened 
Mamie Twig sidled to meet him and 
exposed, with her first lisping word, a 
broken front tooth! 

With the air of an honored diplomat 
Bilt escorted poor little Mamie to the 
palm-decked, music-merry room where 
well-groomed dawdlers were drinking 
tea and flirting. 

- Josephine sat in the corner of the red 
reception-room with her head at a 
chagrined angle and color flying to her 
cheeks. She could not make out 
whether Bilt Moore—whose appearance 
she had liked!—thought the brawler 
Josephine Jeffrey, or whether he 
thought Josephine Jeffrey a rather com- 
mon trickster! Perhaps, she reflected, 
she had been foolish—and she went 
home in ill humor. 


e 


rs 


The more Josephine cogitated over 
the audacious episode, the worse she 
felt. For a week her high temper had 
a good time! Then, after an on-the- 
side chat with Pap, she wrote to Bilt 
Moore and asked him to call on a 
certain afternoon: she intended making 
restitution by a sweeping and. magnetic 
apology. 

In reply, came a courteously cold 
note pleading a previous engagement! 


[- is easy enough to pen a cold note, 

but to a somewhat pampered, hand- 
some young millionaire, it is difficult to 
forget the woman who merited the 
“penning !” 

Without taking the trouble to riddle 
the reason, Bilt Moore, Junior, went 
across town to a certain rattleshack 
piece of Third Avenue property he 
happened to own, and inquired into the 
welfare of the Twigs. 

Life was velvet-sledding just then 
for the neighbors of the O’Learys. 
Mugsy Twig, Senior, had a job. And 
Mamie fattened as the under-maid to 
Josephine Jeffrey. The only snag on 
the Twig toboggan-slide was the fact 
that Mugsy, Junior, stirred by his sis- 
ter’s example, wanted to enlist as an 
honest sailor. Mrs. Twig did not know 
what would become of them if deprived 
of either Mamie’s or Mugsy’s support. 
( Mugsy, on land, derived a fluctuating 
but convenient income from sources no- 
body probed !) 

Reserved face somewhat jocular, Bilt 
Moore tendered the brother of Mamie 
a place as under-garage-man in the 
Moore establishment. 

Bilt had the Third Avenue building 
renovated. In addition, he presented 
the old-clothes dealer with a show- 
window, gave the mission a swinging 
window-sign and pleased the Twigs and 
O’Learys by having the water-pipes 
brought from the second to the third 
floor. 


HROUGH Mamie, Mugsy had ab- 

sorbed some information concern- 
ing the personal idiosyncrasies of 
Josephine Jeffrey; through the under- 
garage-man, Bilt Moore, Junior, grad- 
ually acquired the same knowledge. 
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When Bilt found out that Josephine 
Jeffrey was eager to set afoot a curfew- 
law movement in Manhattan, he asked 
the lovely brunette who was the most 
expensive ornament in the Moore resi- 
dence if it didn’t strike her as a shame 
that children should be allowed to roam 
the city at night. 

Nona was not interested. 

Bilt sought an old friend of his dead 
mother’s, a Mrs. Doter, who doted on 
Bilt—and was public-spirited. 

From Mrs. Doter, Bilt returned to 
Nona with a whistle on his lips. “It’s 
fixed up,” he announced. “We’ve or- 
ganized the first meeting of the ‘Curfew 
Law Agitators,’ to be held in the Café 

soulevard at four next Thursday. 
We're going to have some bully speechi- 
fiers! Will you go with me, Nona?” 

Nona, lazily writing social notes in 
the little room with satin panels, 
glanced up at*him with an amused quirk 
contorting her red mouth. 

He flushed and said uncomfortably: 
“You know, it’s up to us to get out of 
ourselves, sometimes. Don’t you think 
so, Nona?” 

“T’ve trained myself not to think,” 
shrugged the dreamy Nona. Her 
lengthened breath suggested a sigh as 
she slowly signed her name to a note 
that said nothing. ° 

Bilt took his eyes from her perfect 
hand and focused them somewhat 
steadily on a little jeweled inkwell that 
had been his mother’s. 

Nona roused and drew his attention 
back to her by a slow, scoffing lifting 
of her hands. “Not that I think much 
about myself,” she added sadly. 

“I know you don’t,” he answered, 
dropping into a low tone that matched 
hers. “That’s why it might make you 
happier to have something to think 
about—to go in for reforms and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“I’m well enough,” she lied, sealing 
some of her notes with the Moore crest. 
As the gold implement Slid from her 
grasp, she lifted her eyes and gave him 
the rare smile that changed her face 
from torpid serenity to taunting per- 
fection. 

_She stood up and laid her ivory- 
tinted fingers on his arm. “I’ll go with 


you Thursday, Bilt,’ she promised, 
“—not because I care anything about 
curfew laws, but because I do feel a 
bit happier when I’m with you.” The 
droop of her shapely blue-black head 
and the dropping of her eyes veiled a 
caress. 

“I wonder if Dad would go too,” 
said Bilt, red rising to his forehead. 

“Don’t suggest it,’ begged Nona, 
moving away with darkening face. 


| presser yah JEFFREY radiantly 
accepted an invitation from Mrs. 
Doter to speak at the first meeting of 
the “Curfew Law Agitators.” 

Never happier than when standing in 
a limelight talking to any sort of public, 
Josephine zealously prepared an ora- 
tion. 

Pap Jeff edited the speech. Between 
rapid-fire blue pencilings, he suggested 
the appearance of the transformed 
brawler at the speech’s poignant point— 
as evidence of what good material went 
to waste on the streets. 

On Thursday afternoon, wonderfully 
gowned in Bordeaux red, with a “Marie 
Crozet” chapeau that was merely a 
wreath of aigrettes, Josephine took the 
oration and her brawler-protégée to the 
Café Boulevard. 

In the instant of entering the 
place, Josephine recognized Bilt Moore, 
Junior, at the elbow of a lovely, lan- 
guorous brunette. 

Bilt was laughing and talking in high 
good humor. 

Mrs. Doter, in gray velvet and ostrich 
tips, detached herself from a group of 
chatterers and came forward to meet 
the well-known young actress. 

“So good of you, Miss Jeffrey,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Doter. “We haven’t as 
large an assembly as we hoped for, but 
it’s coming along nicely. And we have 
some charming people interested: the 
elder Mrs. Vastor—have you met 
her?—and Miss Ghoul—and Doctor 
Howard Ripman—of course, you ad- 
mire his’ sermons—and the Greeley- 
Lagares—and young Bilt Moore—and 
Mrs. Bilt Moore. Our speakers are 
Doctor Ripman, Miss Ghoul and your 
charming self.” 

Josephine’s smile 


magnetic was, 
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somehow, mirthless, as she sat down 
by Mrs. Doter. 

The impressive and suave Doctor 
Ripman arose to speak. 

While the Doctor rippled a sonorous 
plea to “let curfew ring to-night,” Jose- 
phine Jeffrey looked at the floor. 


"THERE came again to Josephine, as 
she sat in the Café Boulevard, that 
feeling of petulant self-irritation. As 
Doctor Ripman brought his discourse to 
a close, Josephine raised her express- 
ive eyes and looked at the exquisite 
brunette beside Bilt Moore. Nona was 
a delicate exponent of mental and phys- 
ical idleness ! 

Miss Ghoul arose and plowed 
through a pedantic address. 

With a slight flurry, Mrs. Doter pre- 
sented to the small, select assembly 
Josephine Jeffrey, the great-grand- 
daughter of Joseph Samaritan. 

Bilt Moore, Junior, bent forward in 
his chair. 

Josephine met Bilt’s look as she be- 
gan to speak: it was a clean-cut, direct 
look, the sort she liked! 

The eyes of the luminous brunette 
slanted slowly around to Bilt Moore. 

Josephine’s tongue tripped over a 
brilliantly edited sentence. 

But it was not in Josephine to pursue 
a subject with a crutch. She fired up, 
threw away the hesitancy that disabled 
her and painted spontaneous word-pic- 
tures of the young of the city learning 
the night evils of the streets. 

Loving the young,—and her histri- 
onic art,—Josephine Jeffrey soon had 
the men and women in the café laugh- 
ing and crying with her, thrilling and 
shuddering with her, lamenting and re- 
joicing with her. 

At the zenith she produced Mamie 
Twig. 

Mamie—on Pap Jeff’s suggestion— 
had in her pretty, happy arms the cocky 
hat, fox furs, flimsy dress, soiled, 
shin-high boots and slazy, pink-silk un- 
derwear that she had worn when street- 
fighting; also—another suggestion of 
Pap’s—Mamie held a box of dry rouge 
and a bunch of false blonde curls! 

The passionate love that the brawler 
felt for Josephine restrained Mamie’s 
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tendency to stick her tongue through 
her broken front tooth and give vent to 
a snicker! 

The climax of Josephine’s full-blast 
speech brought sincere applause, and 
by the time she had finished, people 
were rendering her magnetic, mesmeric 
personality its own tribute. 

As the beautiful young Thespian in 
Bordeaux red stepped from the plat- 
form, Bilt Moore, Junior, face exultant 
and manner brooking no check, went 
straight to her. 

Joseph Samaritan’s great-grand- 
daughter and the young millionaire 
shook hands as if they had known each 
other all their lives. 

“Congratulations!” he cried. 

“Thank you!” she answered. 


"THEY regarded each other, as their 
hands fell apart, with involuntary, 
transitory joy. It had taken but the 
second to discover that they were of 
mutual height, that their coloring 
blended well, that their hands shook 
well—and that the whimsical fire in her 
bright blue eyes fired purpose in his 
pleasant slate-gray eyes, while the re- 
serve in his conservative face sum- 
moned reserves to her radical face! 

Nona Moore trailed across the café 
and stood, immobile and luminous, be- 
side Bilt. 

The rich color ebbed from Jose- 
phine’s cheeks. She looked with im- 
pulsive scrutiny at the lovely brunette. 

“T want to introduce my stepmother 
to you,” Bilt said eagerly to Josephine. 
“My father’s second wife, you know.” 

‘Color stormed back to Josephine’s 
cheeks, rendering her face vital and 
electric. Impetuously, she held out her 
hand to the exotic brunette. 

“Your spouting was some splendor, 
Miss Jeffrey!” beamed Bilt, face re- 
flecting her sudden color and electric- 
ity. ‘‘Wasn’t it, Nona?’ He put the 
question without taking his eyes from 
Josephine. 

Nona, who had married dissolute Bilt 
Moore, Senior, for money, stretched 
after some old nobility when she lazily 
leaned over and kissed the mouth of the 
girl her handsome stepeon had fallen 
in love with. 























“NUMBER? NUMBER, PLEASE?’ 
By William Donahey 
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Carton Moore-Park’s Bird Studies 


A PAINTER WHO WORKS IN ANY 
MEDIUM AND IN ANY LINE 


T is difficult to pin Carton Moore-Park’s name 
to any one branch of art, for this Englishman, 
during his few short years in the United States, has 
demonstrated himself the master in so many 
media and of-so many varied lines that it is 
almost impossible to list him specifically. 
Primarily, he is a portrait-painter, long con- 
sidered one of England’s best, and the 
one to introduce an entirely new note in 
plein-air- portraiture; but 
his results of animal study 
—especially of cats and 
—latterly, especially 
in America—of 
birds—have given 
his work a 
greater general 
appeal. Some 
of his bird 
studies 
have been 
among 
N ew 
York’s 
art sen- 
sations 
of the 
year. 
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Photograph by 
S. Martin, 
New York 


Carton Moore-Park, noted English modernist 
painter, whose work has startled American critics, 
at work in his studio. Although primarily a 
portrait-painter, Mr. Moore-Park’s most striking E 
studies have been of cats and birds, particularly Copyrighted by C. Moore-Park 
in pastel. “My Son,” a charming portrait in oil by 
Mr. Moore-Park. 
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“Vultures,” a decorative panel. 
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“King Vultures,” a decorative panel in pastel by Moore-Park. 
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Copyrighted by C. Moore-Park 
ng panel in a decorative. series by Carton Moore-Park. 
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orking at? 
ot Working» 


| ~ ||ERHAPS the pub- * 

lic can’t realize 
iL!) it, but one of the © 
worst features in the work 
of a motion-picture ac- 
tress,” said Louise Aichel, 
“is the way we work. A 
nervous, too - high - strung 
player cannot last in the 
films, and the reason is— 
the waiting. 

“Sometimes you go to 
the studio in the early 
morning and are rushed 
into your make-up. Then 
comes the wait. Some- 
thing, it seems, is always 





Louise Aichel. 


delaying — the sun, the 
lights, the property-men, 
the stage-carpenters, the 
directors, another player, 
the scenario department— 
something. 

“You mdy sit about and 
stand about and_ stroll 
about, always in make-up, 
all day without doing any 
rehearsing or acting. And 
never at any time must you 
let yourself wander more 
than five minutes’ run 
away from the director. 

I have often sat 
around a studio, with my 
make-up on, from eight 
o'clock in the morning until 
eleven o'clock at night, with- 
out doing a tap of work. 
“And when you do work! 

‘More speed, folks!—more 
speed !’—that’s an imitation of 
the genus director. 
“He does his best, in a busi- 
ness where efficiency must be sec- 
Photographs ondary. But that doesn’t help us, the 
New York poor mortals who seem to spend our 
lives working.” 
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‘Paint on a house or on a boat they can understand, but they have a righteous horror of it on the face. 


It isn’t 


respectable or clean; it’s like having it in your hair.” 


Pa: F 


THE ACT KRESS 


ENTER- 


TAINS THREE LAY-LADIES 
IN HER DRESSING-ROOM 


By Peggy Wood 


Photographs especially made for THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE by White, New York 


re ID you ever havea feeling that 
| D you might do something you 
|_-=}would be sorry for some day 
if you didn’t watch out? I have. I 
have it whenever anybody starts a 
sentence to me ‘with, “I am so glad, 
Miss * Wood, that you~ don’t use—” 
for I know what is coming. I know 
that once more I must be calm, that I 
must be a lady no matter at what cost 
to my real feelings. I must— 

But wait a minute; here is the whole 
sentence: 

“I am so glad, Miss Wood, that you 


don’t. use as much paint on the stage 
as the others.” 
Paint! Wouldn’t you just know the 
layman by that word? A player never 
speaks of it as anything but “make-up,” 
but to the man or woman in front it is 
“paint,” said with that peculiar wrin- 
kling of the nose as if smelling turpen- 
tine. There’s a certain something about 
it— Well, it’s like this: paint on a 
house or on a boat they can understand, 
but they have a righteous horror of it 
on the face. It isn’t respectable or 
clean; it’s like having it in your hair! 
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PAINT! 


That objection I can readily compre- 
hend. Another reason may be that the 
newness of the thing is against it. 
Grease-paint is a mighty recent affair ; 
even I have played with people who 
used to hold a china saucer over a 
candle to make lampblack with which 
they might produce shadows, whose 
cheeks were reddened by _ brick-dust 
and paled by cornstarch. Paint in 
sticks was once to them a fad invented 
by some crazy German, and not to be 
considered seriously. It is not so re- 
markable, then, that ‘such a compara- 
tively new thing should be looked upon 
as verboten and treated accordingly. 


UT what is tee-totally beyond me is 

why folks should be glad that I 
don’t use “as much as the others.” 
\VWhat do you suppose is the mental 
process which accepts quantity, or 
rather the lack of it? Paint is paint, it 
seems to me. Is it the thought that I 
seem to use so little of it with which 
my friends salve their consciences to 
the fact that in spite of all temptations 
to be a nice librarian at fifteen or 
eighteen dollars a week I remain an 
actress at—well, more than that, any- 
how? I give it up. 

So it is in vain, after putting on my 
prop’ smile with an effort, that I make 
my answer to the eternal statement. 

“How sweet of you to notice my 
make-up,” I gurgle. “But really, I do 
put on as much as the others, only it’s 
a different color and blend.” 

No! They don’t believe it. You 
can’t tell them; they saw it with their 
own eyes, didn’t they? Well then! 

“But,” I say, blushing modestly, “it’s 
the way I put it on, you know.” 

They would have it. You see for 
yourself how I was forced to admit 
what a past mistress I am of the art of 
make-up—one kind of make-up. | 
didn’t say that if the stage-manager 
had told me to appear as a Zulu queen 
I might not have been such a howling 
success. However— 

The next speech I almost answer be- 
fore it is uttered, because having heard 
1t so often it has become a “cue,” but 
again remembering my company man- 
ners, I wait. 
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“Oh, do you know,” says one, “I 
should just love to watch you make up 
some time!” 

Now I can answer, and I do so, invit- 
ing them to come and watch me, for 
don’t you see, that’s a way to-prove how 
much paint I really do use? So we 
arrange a day. 

They come early and appear highly 
excited. These are lay-ladies, you un- 
derstand. They chatter and fuss among 
themselves as I put on the cold cream, 
for that’s no novelty. (Even men have 
been educated up to cold cream.) 

“You know,” says one of the lay- 
ladies (there are only three, but that’s 
a plenty in a-theater dressing-room), 
“T said to Mrs. Doodad,—she’s the one 
who gets up our Alumnz plays and 
fixes us on the night,—I said, ‘Now, I 
don’t think I care about having any 
paint on; I’ve such a high color- any- 
way.’ And what do you think she said? 
‘Why!’ she said, ‘you'll look as if you 
had been dead and dug up, with all 
those lights, if you don’t.’ So finally I 
had to, but I just told her not to use 
very much. Everybody said it looked 
fine, too. You know you really don’t 
have to pile it on the way some of these 
actresses do—” She stopped suddenly, 
realizing that I came in the category; 
then she went on hurriedly: “Of 
course, with you it’s different ; but hon- 
estly, the way some put rouge and all 
on is something scandalous—” 

I add an extra coat of grease-paint. 

“Oh, what are you doing now?” 

“This is it,’ I say with emphasis, 
“the mark of the beast, the totem- 
pole of the player. With this stick of 
paint I am laying a flesh-color founda- 
tion for the rest of the make-up by rub- 
bing it firmly over my nose, cheeks and 
chin with the second and third fingers.” 

“Q-o-o-oh!” they murmur, meaning: 
“Whadda you know about that?” 

“Next I put lip-rouge on my cheeks. 
Of course it does sound funny, but it 
suits me better than any other shade of 
red. So here we go.” 


O them I suppose I am but a girl 
in a kimono, with the added inter- 

est of “being on the stage,” smearing 
some brilliant carmine on her face in 
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the opening stages of what they had 
previously seen only as the finished 
product. But I have in truth become 
something more; I am now a creator; 
I have been given the power to make 
myself over; the plastic, sweet-smelling 
materials are in my hands to accomplish 
that miracle of remolding one’s face 


“There is no layman or lay-lady who 

can sit calmly with folded hands 

when an actress begins to melt and 

apply cosmetic to the eyes. I defy 
you to find me one.” 


“nearer to the 
heart’s desire” 
without first “shat- 
tering it to bits.” 
I have become my 
own fairy-godmother, waving my col- 
ored wand to create a Cinderella who 
will last till midnight, but must dis- 
appear, alas, at the first stroke of cold 
cream. Like all miracles, it strives to 
catch fleeting youth, and it does—for 
a while. Do you wonder it fascinates 
me? 

The under-rouge now blended, I be- 
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gin to rub a dark, greenish-blue around 
the eyes.. When I first put on make-up, 
it was in a sort of haphazard way, with 
no why or wherefore—I'll wager | 
looked like some kind of a heathen 
god; but after a while it dawned on 
me that there might possibly be a way 
to improve on what looks I did have, 


That 

miracle 

of remolding 

one’s face “‘nearer . 

to the heart’s desire,” accomplished. 


and so I began to dine earlier in order 
to get to the dressing-room before the 
others. 

I’d look in the glass and say: “Why 
do you draw two lines of blue out from 
the: far corners of your eyes?” 

“Because Arline does.” Arline sat 
next to me and was my model in 
make-up. 





Miss Wood will reenter musical comedy this season. 
- remembered. 
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“Yes, but why?” 

Then I tumbled. “Why, you poor 
thing,” says I, “what suits Arline 
doesn’t necessarily suit you! You 
put lines and things on your eyes 
to make them look shadowed, as if 
the sunlight came 
from above, 
whereas your 
sunlight 
comes in 
a glare 
from 


“I cool 

myself off 

with a liberal ’ 

dusting of pow- 

der, for I still 

resemble a person 

with a high fever, patting 

it in with the largest powder-puff in captivity.” 


below.” And I'll just mention in 
passing that there are August nights 
when it feels like a glare from Be- 
low. 

So now, instead of lining the eyes, I 
smear them in with the fourth finger, 
working-in shadows with infinite care 
until the effect is as natural as possible. 
Having finished, I cool myself off with 
a liberal dusting of powder, for I still 
resemble a person with a high fever, 
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patting it in with the largest powder- 
puff in captivity. Then I alternate the 
puff and rouge-paw until the desired 
pinkness is gained. 

‘Fhis causes no special comment, how- 
ever; the lay-ladies have used powder 


“Having now won their undi- 

vided attention and respect, I turn 

to the crowning achievement, the 
mouth.” 


themselves, e ven 
being guilty of 
occasional dabs 
of a rabbit’s 
foot. They 
turn to each 
other. 
Sian’? it 
won-derful?” 
They all say this at once, which means 
that they really thought it might be, but 
so far, the process hasn’t been what you 
could by any stretch of the imagination 
call exciting. 

I smile—no prop’ smile, either, be- 
cause I still have an ace to play. There 
is, gentle reader, no layman or lay-lady 
who can sit calmly with folded hands 
when an actress begins to melt and 
apply cosmetic to the eyes. I defy you 
to find me one. 





PAINT! 


O it is with fiendish deliberation that 
I take out my little frying-pan and 
candle, watching from the corner of 
my eye as they sit up and want to know 
what for. I heat the stuff over the 
candle to the right consistency, stirring 
it with a match until it drips easily 
from the end, and then begin the main 
operation of applying the fragrant, hot, 
black liquid to the quivering eyelashes. 

They gasp in horror. 

“I should think you’d get it in your 
eyes.” 

You do, but they don’t need to know 
it; so you lie glibly: 

“Oh no, it’s just a matter of becom- 
ing accustomed to it”—in a tone meant 
to convey that one becomes accustomed 
to almost anything in the eyes—grass 
and bits of dirt— 

“Well, I never!” they breathe, 
awed. 

A photograph of+any of our most 
beautiful leading ladies taken during 
this ticklish operation would hardly be 
given place of honor on the cover of a 
magazine. I am afraid it would even 
be refused space on a page of “Ac- 
tresses in Unusual Poses’—that is, if 
it ever lived to escape the hands of the 
original, Just think how you would 
feel to pick up a magazine and see your 
pet star portrayed there with her head 
held painfully to one side, mouth open 
and drawn down as far as _ possible, 
while her eyes roll upward in that dy- 
ing-calf expression which is so neces- 
sary in order to watch the match as it 
brushes the lashes! Worse than that, 
think how the star would feel! 

However, the end justifies the means ; 
for when it is all done, one glance from 
those lustrous and be-beaded orbs re- 
assures me and my visitors that it is 
worth while, after all. 

Having now thoroughly won their 
undivided attention and awed respect, 
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I turn to the crowning achievement, 
the mouth. 


IME was when a rosebud mouth of 
about an inch and ‘a quarter by an 
inch and a half was to me the acme of 
beauty, a thing to be acquired only by 
much putting on and taking off. One 
day, however, I happened to see such 
a mouth from the proper angle, which 
is from across the footlights. 

“Do I,” said I to myself in amaze- 
ment, ‘“—do I make my mouth look as 
if it had been put on with a rubber 
stamp?” 

“You do,” 
knowledge. 

“Why, there isn’t any expression in 
it! She can’t smile; she can’t pout; 
and if she ever tried to register anger, 
she’d look like an excited wax lady in 
a Macy window!” 

Profiting by that discovery, I there- 
after took particular pains to spread 
the thick, creamy rouge that looks good 
enough to eat, clear to the widest extent 
of my mouth, following and improving 
the curves. 

Now, after dotting abit of rouge in 
the corners of the eyes, I turn with full, 
cherry-red lips, rose-leaf cheeks and 
heavy-fringed eyes to my friends, who 
are obviously impressed by the change 
from my everyday face. I cherish a 
fond hope that they are envious, but I 
know only too well that in reality they 
think, as they make their adieus, for 
“Overture!” has already been called, 
that it may all be very nice, but they 
wouldn’t put any of that messy stuff on 
their faces for anything. 

And as they go down the corridor, I 
hear them saying: 

“Wasn't it interesting? But’ you 
know it’s just as I said—she doesn’t use 
nearly as much paint as some of those 
other women on that stage.” 


I was compelled to ac- 


STAGE-LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES 


ARIE HORNE has returned to America to continue her stage work, after a 
trip to England to bury her husband, Captain C. Morton Horne, the English 
actor, and her brother, Lieutenant William Ditzen, both killed with the British 


army in France. 


Miss Horne will continue in her part in “Experience’”—that of Pleasure. 
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HE love-story of Rose Hargrave, 

an American heiress, and Ladis- 
lav Moniuszko, a young Polish pianist, 
is told in this striking novel. Ladislav 
has won fame but not success abroad, 
and has come to America, accompanied 
by his father Casimir—whose idle life 
has been devoted to making his son a 
means of revenue to himself and who 
keeps his son ignorant of the fact 
that he is of age—and by his mother 
Zofia. They are of the multitudinous 
Polish nobility. 

Mrs. Emery, who has been the 
Moniuszkos’ generous patron in Paris, 
calls at the apartment hotel where the 
Moniuszkos live. With her is the 
Duke of Surrey, who has set himself 
to win Rose Hargrave for her for- 
tune. While Mrs. Emery and Surrey 
are waiting to be summoned to the 
Moniuszko apartment, the door-man 
ushers in Mrs. Hargrave and her 
daughter Rose. They have come, they 
explain to Mrs. Emery, to ask Ladis- 
lav’s opinion of Rose’s playing, and 
perhaps to arrange for lessons for 
her. 

Mrs. Emery, knowing Casimir as 
mercenary and wanting a fair judg- 
ment of Rose’s talent, suggests that 
she introduce Rose as ‘her protégée, a 
poor music student. Rose and her 
mother slip off their jewels and go 
to meet the Poles. 

After hearing Rose play, Ladislav 
proclaims her a real musician with 
the vital spark. He offers to give her 
advice and assistance gratis. 


TILL to conceal her identity, and 

yet hoping to provide some way 
of repaying Ladislav for his instruc- 
tion, Rose Hargrave has her uncle 
and aunt, the Van Tassells, engage 
the young pianist for a private con- 
cert. Van Tassell sends an advance 
check for one hundred dollars to 
Casimir, who ‘receives it on the 
morning following one of his gam- 
bling debauches, during which he has 
distributed I. O. U.’s freely. He notes 


that Van Tassell’s check might easily 
be raised to four hundred. 





A Complete Résumé of 





the 


Installments 


ADISLAV makes a tour of New 

England, with great success. Boston 
goes into unBostonlike ecstasies over 
his playing and his fame travels fast. 

Meantime the Duke of Surrey has 
declared his love to Rose. She neither 
accepts nor rejects him. Then Ladislav, 
still thinking her poor, discovers his 
passion for her and makes violent love 
to her, and though she knows the 
drawbacks to life as a musician’s wife, 
she is unable to keep herself: from 
reciprocating his passion. 

Gossip couples Rose’s name with that 
of Ladislav, and her relatives are hor- 
rified and indignant The evening of 
the Van Tassell musicale arrives; and 
Rose’s father and uncle—Hargrave 
and Van Tassell—scheme to humiliate 
Ladislav. Then Van Tassell discovers 
that the check for the hundred-dollar 
retainer paid Ladislav has been raised 
to four hundred—and this discovery 
provides a powerful weapon. 

Summoning Rose, her father com- 
mands her to still the gossiping tongues 
by cutting Ladislav. publicly that 
evening: the alternative is exposure 
and prosecution of Ladislav for the 
raised check. Rose knows that Casimir 
and not Ladislav must be the guilty 
one; but she knows too that Ladislav 
would have to suffer for it. To save 
him, therefore, she consents—and car- 
ries out the cruel business. So Ladis- 
lav, already flaming with resentment 
at an affront offered him by the Duke 
of Surrey, learns that his adored Rose 
is not poor but rich, and suffers the 
abysmal humiliation of her public 
failure to recognize him. He can 


interpret it all only in one way: she 
has been making sport of him; and 
he goes home in black despair. 
Ladislav’s fame grows. He casts off 
old musical bonds; his heartbreak leads 
him into-new fields of music. His 


compositions, though not approved by 
the pedants, attract wide popular 
interest. He begins work on an opera, 
laboring well into the summer at a lit- 
tle seaside resort. He has just finished 
the opera when his father discovers 
Rose Hargrave at a near-by hotel. 



































‘‘Sandalwood when bruised, gibes forth sweet scent, 


Perfuming eben the axe that wounds it.’’ 


SANDALWOOD 


THE: LOVES- 


STORY OF 


A MUSICAL GENIUS 


By Ruper 


Author of ‘“‘What Will People Say?’’ 


LELUS TRA Teo 


CHAPTER XXV 


Mon frére, mon frére, la malédiction 
de nos enfants est é¢pouvantable! ils 
peuvent appeler de la notre, mais la leur 


est trrévocable. 
—Bauzac, “Eugénie Grandet.” 

== 

| H ing-rod down in the bottom 

of the boat. Whereupon old 

Captain Lamb gripped his oars hard and 

bit off the end of his pipe with rage: 

‘Man alive, you’d scare a whale out 
of water!” 

“Nobody but a fool could endure 
fishing,” Hargrave snarled. 

“Thanks, Dan! It’s my favorite 
sport,” said Van Tassell, who had 
earned his fat; for fat, like all things 
except opportunity, comes to him who 
waits. , 

“IT see no reason to amend my 
motion,” snapped Hargrave. “Come, 
pull in your line; let’s quit this infernal 
foolishness and go back to that accursed 
hotel.” ; 

“Not a bit of it,” purred Van Tassell. 
“I’m perfectly comfortable; the fish 
are biting; these cigars are all right— 
in the open air. Stay where you are.” 

“But I’m perfectly miserable, I tell 
you.” 

“What’s the difference? You're mis- 
erable everywhere. What the devil ails 
you, Dan? You never were particularly 





ARGRAVE slammed his fish- 














t Hughes 


‘‘The Thirteenth Commandment,” etc. 


BY RR. Fie GAMES 


soothing, but for the last few months 
you have been a regular grizzly.” 

“Well, I don’t know of any reason 
to be anything else.” 

“But everything has gone your way 
this last year: the markét rose when 
you bulled it; it fell when you played 
bear; you beat out the Pennsylvania 
clique; you got your revenge on the 
Standard Oil crowd. What more do 
you want?” : 

“Oh, money and revenge are every- 
thing, I suppose. They’ve always 
brought peace of mind, haven’t they?” 

“Well, even your domestic: affairs 
have prospered. Didn’t you drive that 
musician to the woods? You-are the 
first parent I ever heard of who inter- 
fered in a love-affair with success.” 

“Great success, wasn’t it?” 

“Well, you kept it out of the papers, 
and the fellow hasn’t been near since.” 

“No; but look at Rose! Is she 
happy? Does she appreciate my efforts 
in her behalf? Does she thank me for 
saving her from that Polish refugee?” 

“T haven’t seen her moping any. She 
goes about more than ever. She didn’t 
faint. She didn’t have brain-fever. She 
didn’t talk convent or going on the 
stage.” 

“No; that isn’t Rose’s way. Those 
spectacular women have their hysterics, 
and it gets trouble out of their system— 
cleans them out and gives them a new 
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The Lambkin, set free, fell off and gathered headway. Casimir and Mrs. Emery waved farewells, but Surrey 


could not spare even a look. .~. : . Ladislav cast an anxious look to windward and saw the water torn by sharp gusts. 
























SANDALWOOD 


start. But Rose doesn’t cry ; she doesn’t 
upbraid me. She has never said a word 
to me. God knows, I wish she would! 
She just looks at. me—and tries to 
smile; but she never jokes with me any 
more, Harry. She never teases me, 
never tousles my hair, never makes me 
go to concerts with her, never knocks 
the paper out of my hand or takes 
the pen away. .And you don’t know how 
I miss those things. They call me a 
hard man. Well, I can’t help it,’ any 
more than marble can be velvet by just 
wanting to. But I used to love the way 
Rose made fun of me and treated me 
like an overgrown brother. She’s the 
only one that was never afraid of me. 
And now she’s afraid of me. Without 
meaning to, I taught her to fear me. 
She’s dutiful now. Think of that, 
Harry—having an only child who is 
merely dutiful! I tell you, Harry, I’ve 
ruined her life—and my own too.” 

“Oh, you'll get over it. Everybody 
always gets over everything,” was Van 
Tassell’s adipose philosophy. But Har- 
grave’s long-repressed grief had taken 
him by surprise ; it came pouring out of 
a broken heart. He forgot the presence 
of Captain Lamb. He hardly knew his 
brother-in-law was by. His heart 
simply felt an overpowering need of 
emptying itself of its ache; and he ran 
on: 
“Rose*doesn’t play for me any more. 
She never goes near the piano. I used 
to sit at my desk and listen to her in 
the distance. And evenings, when I 
couldn’t think of anything but eighths 
and quarters and securities, she used to 
play them out of my head with the 
pieces I liked. Her music and her fun 
were the only soft, sweet things in my 
life, Harry; and now they’ve stopped. 
When I ask her to play she says, “Thank 
you, Dad, I’m not quite in the mood 
to-night ; some other time ;’ or she says, 
‘I don’t seem to care for music any 
more.’ Once I dragged her to the piano 
and begged her to play. She began on 
a little piece—Schumann’s, I believe— 
and then she stopped. She wanted to 
cry and couldn’t; she just shook her 
head and went away. But I cried.” 

“You cried!” 

“Yes, I did—for the first time since 


I was a kid. But why shouldn’t I? Can 
a-man ever have a better reason than 
seeing his only child estranged from 
him and from her happiness? My God! 
I think I’ve broken the heart of my. 
own little girl!” . 


"THE grief of the old white bear was 

a different thing from the weeping 
of the young musician he had driven - 
from his daughter’s life. But it was 
no less piteous a thing. 

Van Tassell stared at his brother-in- 
law in amazement. His own heart was 
facile to grief, but he had never heard 
such an outpouring of tenderness from 
Hargrave. Captain Lamb smoked hard 
and said nothing. He was thinking of 
his own daughter. She had loved a 
ne’er-do-well who loafed about the 
wharves; and he had threatened to 
shoot the fellow if he came near. The 
girl had left her dismal home and gone 
to New York. He had heard how she. 
earned her livelihood, and had only 
smoked, smoked, smoked. 

Now he took his pipe out of his 
mouth and breathed, after a cloud of 
smoke, this philosophy : 

“T reckon that, of all jobs, the one 
that’s hardest worked, least paid and 
worst ’pteciated is—bein’ a father.” 

The three old men sat stupidly, mis- 
erably still. 

Suddenly Captain Lamb glanced from 
the water to the stern and frowned. 
“Storm brewin’, I reckon,” he observed. 
“Sky looks oneasy. There'll be a cloud 
showin’ over that headland pretty 
quick. Yep, thar she comes! We're 
in for it, gents. There’s goin’ to be a 
squall. Pull in yer lines! We wont 
more’n git under cover ‘fore she 
breaks.” 


AN TASSELL hauled in the lines 

nervously, regretting the loss of his 

siesta. He regretted it still more when 
Captain Lamb said: 

“Wow! there goes my old rheumatiz, 
hittin’ my left shoulder. One of you 
gents’ll hev’ to lend a hand an’ take one 
of these here Oars. Tide’s goin’ out to 
sea like a mill-race.” 

The sky began to change; shadows 
went and came across it like dissolving 
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-views. Rifts of lush blue opened and 
clesed overhead. The water took on a 
sullen aspect. A tiny breeze fluffed 
acress, with’ a long flicker of light as 

of myriad wings. There was a hint of 

. thunder— something that suggested 
lightning behind the steep hills. 

Hargrave relieved the puffing Van 
Tassell at the oar. He was glad to have 
something to do. But he grew anxious. 

“Do you think it will be much of a 
storm?” he asked. 

“Nobody can tell. Sometimes these 
squalls gethers behind that bluff and 
flops down on the bay and kicks up a 
few ripples and sprinkles a little water, 
and then she’s all over. Sometimes, 
without no more warnin’, it comes hell- 
roarin’ down here and turns everything 
upside down, especially sailboats.” 

“My daughter is out in a sailboat 
now,” said Hargrave uneasily. 

“Don’t worfy, Dan,” said Van Tas- 
sell. “The Duke is with her—he’s an 
Englishman and brought up on the 
water.” 

“But not on this bay,” said Hargrave. 
“He doesn’t know these storms. I wish 
I’d never let Rose go with him.” 

“Tush, tush!” said Van Tassell. “My 
young son is with them. I guess I’d 
worry if there were any reasgn for it.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” said Hargrave; 
“you wouldn’t worry about anything. 
I wonder if Surrey will know enough 
to run in before the storm breaks?” 

“He'll have~a hard time doin’ that 
now,” said Captain Lamb, “with this 
dead ca’m follered by a sudden squall. 
There he is, away off by the mouth of 
the bay.” 

“How can you see so far?” 

“Oh, I’d know that boat anywhere. 
She’s mine, named after me—the Lamb- 
kin. ‘Kinder cute name, eh? My daugh- 
ter picked it out. She-used to think 
of all sorts of pretty things before she 
went to that hell-hole of a New York.” 


HE troubles of other families did not 

interest Hargrave. He said: “All 

the other boats seem to have put back 
except one or two.” 

“That’s right. I recognize that 

other’n’. She used to be one of mine, 

.too. But I sold her to a music-sharp— 
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young feller named Munnyooshky. He 
plays the piano somethin’ wonderful. 
Ever hear of him?” 

Hargrave and Van Tassell looked at 
each other in silence and dismay. Har- 
grave’s face had been softened by a 
veil of grief; now it came cold and 
harsh again like the head of the Old 
Man of the Mountain throwing off the 
flattery of a morning mist. 

Captain Lamb returned to the sub- 
ject. : 

“For all he’s got such an outrageous 
name, Munnyooshky’s a great piano- 
man, and I’ve learned him to sail a boat. 
In a few years he’ll know this bay like 
I do. Didn’t you never hear of him?” 

“No,” said Van Tassell. ‘“Piano- 
players don’t interest us.” 

“Too bad,” said Captain Lamb 
gruffly. “But you’d oughtn’t to admit 
it. Remember the words what old Bill 
Shake spoke: 

“The man that aint got no music in his 

soul 
Is fit for treasons, stratygims and 
sp’ils.” 

The rest of the way home, he rowed 
in a silence which the other men did 
not invade. When they reached the 
pier, Captain Lamb collected his fee and 
said: 

“You spoke of goin’ out fishin’ early 
in the mornin’. What time will you—” 

“We'll not need your services to- 
morrow,” said Hargrave. 

“But why not?” said Van Tassell. 
“Tt’ll do you good.” 

“T’m going to leave to-night.” 

Van Tassell looked at his brother-in- 
law in amazement, but he said nothing. 
As the two men hurried to the hotel, 
Van Tassell said: 

“Are you going to let this musician 
drive you away?” 

“Rose must not see him,” said Har- 
grave. 

“But I thought you were sorry you 
parted them?” 

“T said I was sorry that I had to part 
them.” 

“And you are going to go on—break- 
ing her heart, as you call it?” 

“T’d rather see her in her grave than 
married to that man! I'll save her 
from him, if. it kills her—and me.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


LL that afternoon, _ sloops, 
A schooners, nervous little cats, 
chugging launches and sharkish 
motor-boats had been skimming hither 
and yon about the bay. In two of the 
sloops were two sets of people whose 
meeting would have given mutual shock. 
Yet they tacked, reached, and ran, 
on this leg and that, crossing each 
other’s bow and wake, but always at 
such distance that neither skipper recog- 
nized the other. 

On one sloop, the Grazyna, were the 
three Moniuszkos, Zofia keeping as close 
to Ladislav as the tiller permitted, and 
wondering vainly why it was necessary 
to change places so often, and why it 
was necessary to let that horrid, skull- 
cracking boom go swishing across the 
boat every now and then. Casimir lay 
out on the bow, half asleep and half 
intent on the waves as they rushed to- 
ward him and disappeared beneath the 
keel. He found something to bet on 
even here: he laid odds with himself 
whether this wave or that would 
sprinkle him with spray. 

Ladislav, bare-headed, bare-throated 
and with sleeves rolled high over his 
brown and corded forearms, sat with 
one hand on the tiller, the other on the 
jib-sheet. He was almost entirely 
happy, and fancied himself a Viking 
—an Eric discovering a new America, 
or a Tristan carrying his IJsolde to 
another bridegroom of higher birth. 


TH E other sloop was the Lambkin— 

His Grace the Duke of Surrey, 
Master. The passengers were Rose 
Hargrave, Mrs. Emery and a _ boy, 
Chauncey Van Tassell, son of Henry 
Van Tassell. Chauncey was at that age 
which ought to be spent in cold stor- 
age—that intolerable epoch when chick- 
ets are gawky, ill-fledged and imper- 
tinent; girls are lank, impudent and 
giggly; and boys are suffering from 
growing pains, malicious mischief and 
conceit. 

Surrey longed to throw Chauncey 
overboard, and a dozen times ~was 
tempted to spank him for fouling his 
coils of rope and tying knots in the sheet 
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and asking interminable questions. 
Finally he sent the boy forward, with 
instructions to stay there and be quiet. 
Then. Chauncey amused himself by 
carving his initials deeply on the for- 
ward deck. 

At length, tiring of this, he pushed 
the anchor overboard. It fell with a 
splash that covered Mrs. Emery with 
water. Surrey luffed into the wind to 
avoid dragging his anchor. He made 
Chauncey haul it aboard, and threatened 
him with a flogging when they got 
ashore. The boy sulked at the insult 
and, when again unnoticed, began sur- 
reptitiously cutting the anchor-rope so 
that if it went overboard once more, 
it might stay there. 

The. boat-load was not altogether 
happy. Surrey was a good sailor under 
good conditions, but not knowing the 
bay, he ran aground on occasional shoals 
and must prod and pry the boat loose; 
and he so lost his equanimity over the 
boy’s pranks that he forgot sea-etiquette, 
cut across the bow of a man close- 
hauled on the starboard tack, and had 
himself called a landlubber by the indig- 
nant yachtsman. 

To end his last comfort, the breeze 
began to die just as he was at his 
farthest distance from any landing- 
place. He turned for home, but his 
sails drooped and the pennant hung 
straight down. After growling over 
the situation, he: noted that in spite 
of the lifelessness of the sails the boat 
was not standing still. The tide had 
turned for the ebb and was running 
back to sea. Surrey saw that he would 
be carried through the mouth of the 
bay out into the ocean if he did not act 
at once. 

He strode forward, seized the anchor 
and flung it into the water. A bit of 
rope ran after it; then, with a little 
thump, it vanished, leaving the coil on 
the deck. 

Surrey seized Chauncey’s arm, gave 
it a wrench that brought a cry from the 
boy and added a sound cuff on the 
ear. 

Rose leaped to the rescue. 

“Shame on you, to strike the child!” 
she cried. 


“Shame on him, I say! The little 
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fool has cut the anchor-rope. We've 
nothing to hold us. We'll go out to sea 
on this tide.” 


H' picked up the sweeps, set them 

in the rowlocks, and worked with 
one, while the women, at his behest, 
took the other. Chauncey offered to 
aid, but Surrey growled: “You’ve done 
your share ; stay for’ard.” 

The oars slipped and crabbed in the 
clumsy locks. The women made a poor 
crew and were soon mutinous. 

Surrey saw the mouth of the bay 
coming nearer and nearer. 

“Hadn’t we better call for help?” 
panted Mrs. Emery. 

“There’s nobody to help us,” said 
Surrey, looking about ; “everybody else 
is at anchor or has gone back, and 
there’s no motor-boat within hail. And 
I’d hate to fly a distress signal in a 
calm.” 

Surrey was so. flurried that he had 
looked everywhere but dead ahead, 
where the big mainsail hid another 
sloop. Chauncey called out from the 
bow: 

“Watch out! You're goin’ to bump 
into somebody. There’s a boat anchored 
just ahead of us.” 

“It’s our one chance,” said Surrey. 
“Perhaps he'll throw us a rope. Sing 
out to him.” 

“Hey, mister!” shrieked Chauncey, 
“we're driftin’ out to sea. We've lost 
our anchor. Throw us a rope. I'll 
grab it.” 

There was a scurry on the other 
boat. A coil of rope whizzed over and 
flopped on the deck of the Lambkin. 
The boy fell on it as it slipped toward 
the water. 

Surrey hastily unshipped his sweep 
and ran forward to help fend off. He 
steadied himself against the mast, took 
the rope from the boy, and began haul- 
ing it in. He stood with one foot out 
to break the force of the impact. An 
unseen hand caught the bowsprit of 
the Lambkin and gave it a shove. The 
bow of the Lambkin thudded gently 
against the other boat and glanced 
along the side. Surrey saw an out- 
stretched foot pressing his own rail. 

The two.men were so anxious to 
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avoid the imminent collision, and so in- 
tent on their business, that they had 
not looked up. Now Surrey laughed, 
still keeping his eye on the two feet. 
“Thanks, awfully! Deuced good of 
you to do this for a total stranger.” 
-He put out his hand, felt another 
hand in his. The two men looked at 
each other smilingly. Their smiles 
vanished. 
The other man was Ladislav. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HE clasped hands dropped 
asundera. The men looked at 
each other speechlessly. 

The Lambkin, on the urge of the tide, 
ran a little forward and tactfully sep- 
arated the two enemies, to their infinite 
relief. 

Ladislav now found himself staring 
down at Rose. She looked back at him 
in mute dismay, though her eyes filled 
with a timid joy. 

As they gazed at each other, wonder- 
ing, Ladislav heard Mrs, Emery’s voice. 

“Hello! Ladislav, mon amt, quelle 
bonne chance de vous rencontrer!”’ 

“Enchanté de vous revoir,” said Ladi- 
slav, leaning over to press Mrs. Emery’s 
hand, but still staring at Rose, who only 
breathed hard and could not speak. 

Mrs. Emery now began to cry greet- 
ings to Zofia and’ Casimir, who answered 
effusively. Casimir, indeed, stepped 
quickly across to the Lambkin and sat 
down by Mrs. Emery. He had never 
quite given up the hope that Ladislav 
would yet marry her. 

The Lambkin fell astern and began 
to swing round on the tide. _ Ladislav 
paid out enough rope to keep Surrey’s 
jib clear of his own boom. Then he 
made the rope fast on a cleat aft. 

Surrey had meanwhile thought it all 
out. A blunt frankness was plainly the 
only possible recourse. He said’to Ladi- 
slav: 

“Mr. Moniuszko, I’m afraid I was 
rather nasty the last time we met. I’m 
quite at your mercy now, This imp of 
Satan has lost us our anchor. If you 
don’t let us hang on till a breeze rises, 
we'll have to drift out to sea, sha’n’t 
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we? So I’m quite ready to apologize 
and admit that I was a bit of a bounder, 
and that sort of thing.” 


“Don’t mention, I beg,” said Ladi- . 


slav with as much courtesy as he could 
muster. 

Rose could not endure the dumb 
reproach and longing in Ladislav’s 
eyes. As the boat swung round, she 
looked away from him to Zofia. In her 
eyes she found only reproach. Zofia 
had always been so gracious that Rose 
had never seen on her face anything but 
a smile of tenderness. This new look of 
abhorrence revealed what she had not 
even dreamed before—the suffering her 
act had inflicted on the mother as well 
as the son. She had borne the thought 
of Ladislav’s bitterness: the double 
contempt of him and his mother was 
more than she could bear. She stood 
up impulsively—with Rose thought and 
action always interlaced. 

“T must speak to Madame Moni- 
uszko,” she said. Chauncey at once 
began hauling on the rope, and brought 
the Lambkin close to the side of the 
Grazyna. 

“You'll fall,” objected Surrey. 
Nevertheless she made him take her left 
hand, proffered Ladislav her right and, 
so supported, crossed without mishap. 


ADISLAV trembled to feel her hand 
in his once more; and when she 
lurched against him a moment he was 
thrilled at the touch. But Zofia scorn- 
fully turned away from her and looked 
out at sea. Still Rose would not be 
denied. She spoke in a low tone: 
“Madame Moniuszko, you must hate 
me and think me heartless, and I can’t 
blame you. But you do me an in- 
justice—really you do. I am to blame 
for deceiving you as to my poverty, but 
I meant it innocently. I admired your 
son’s playing so greatly. I wanted his 
aid in my own studies. Then I grew to 
care for him—more than I dare tell you. 
And then—that hideous evening—at my 
uncle’s house—I meant to explain. 
But—circumstances rose; my father 
was very cruel; I couldn’t say a word 
to stop him. I can’t explain now—I 
shall never be able to explain. I can 
only beg you to believe that if that 


evening brought pain to your son or 
to you, it was a greater tragedy to 
me.” 

Zofia turned in surprise and looked 
at Rose. There was such contrition 
and sincerity in her expression that 
Zofia put out her hand. Rose leaned 
her head on the older woman’s shoulder, 
a forgiven child. 

Casimir and Mrs. Emery talked on, 
unheeding and unheeded, while Ladi- 
slav and Surrey, like two arch-foemen 
meeting under a flag of truce, vied with 
each other in amenity. After Rose had 
crossed, the Lambkin had fallen back to 
the end of the rope. The two sailors 
spoke across the little gulf. The weather 
was a safe topic. 

“Ve go’ to have storm pretty qvick.” 
said Ladislav, “vat you call sqvall, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes; and we’d better reef while 
we've got the chance,” said Surrey. 
“These cup-shaped bays are terrible 
traps for wind. A gale may be down 
on us any minute.” 


AS if on the very cue, a swift-footed 

zephyr trailed across the glassy 
water and shook the sails. The two men 
began to work busily at the tough can- 
vas. Chauncey, anxious to retrieve him- 
self, gave Surrey some aid, and they 
gained on Ladislav. But before the 
reef-points were all tied on either sloop, 
the wind had freshened and the two 
boats began to toss. 

The sky was angry now with spots 
of livid rage. There was a sudden 
twilight, a hurry and bustle, growing 
panic among the clouds, in the air-cur- 
rents, and in the ripples maturing into 
a chop-sea. Surrey called out: 

“Come along, Rose; we’ve got more 
wind than we need now. Make haste! 
We'll be drenched, as it is.” 

Rose stood up, but the boat was 
rocking so that she staggered back. 
Ladislav sprang to her support. She 
realized that this might be their last 
meeting tor a long, long time. She hes- 
itated a moment; then she made a sud- 
den resolution: 

“T haven’t half finished my visit. If 
Monsieur Moniuszko will permit, I'll 
go back with his mother.” 
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“Delight’,” said Ladislav. 

“But this wont do at all, you know,” 
called Surrey. “Really!” 

Mrs. Emery always relished a con- 
tretemps, and besides, she was in the 
very midst of a bit of gossip Casimir 
was retailing; she broke in: 

“Oh, leave things as they are. Let 
Rose stay in the other boat, and we'll 
take Monsieur Moniuszko ashore. Fair 
exchange is no—” 

“But really—” Surrey protested. 

“Better get these boats. apart—yes ?” 
said Ladislav, who was having some 
difficulty keeping Surrey’s dancing bow- 
sprit from fouling his boom as the two 
sloops jockeyed and pounded. The 
rising sea called Surrey to his tiller. 
He cast off hastily and ran aft. He 
was gray with anger, but had no time 
for expostulation. 

“All right?” sang out Ladislav. 

“All right!” growled Surrey. 


HE Lambkin, set free, fell off and 

gathered headway. Casimir and 
Mrs. Emery waved farewells, but Sur- 
rey could not spare even a look. Ina 
moment his sloop was several lengths 
away. The heavy wind bellied the sail; 
the boat careened; Casimir and Mrs. 
Emery and the boy scrambled to the 
other side for safety, only to be sent 
scurrying back as Surrey came about 
and headed for the distant pier as 
closely as his boat would sail. 

Ladislav cast-an anxious look to wind- 
ward and saw the water tern by sharp 
gusts. He noted that the Lambkin, in 
spite of her reef, staggered under still 
too much canvas, and heeled far over. 
He thought of the precious cargo he 
carried, and determined to take no risk. 
He granted Surrey the victory in the 
race home, and without aid, lowered his 
jib and mainsail, tied in another reef, 
hoisted sail again and ran to his tiller. 
The sails filled,and the Grazyna jumped 
forward. 

And now Ladislav could note that 
Rose was clasped in his mother’s arms, 
He glanced at her as long as he dared 
look away from the tormented waves 
and the straining sails. Soon he could 
tell that she was gazing at him. Her 
eyes seemed to glow softly in the 
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dark. He turned his head and looked 
wistfully at her. She put out her hand 
and laid it on his a moment. _ 

She said: “If you could know how 
I suffered that night, and how T have 
suffered since, you might forgive me.” 

“I forgave since long time,” said 
Ladislav. 

“There was a reason I couldn’t tell 
you then—I can’t tell you now. Noth- 
ing on earth—nobody on earth—could 
have kept me from you; but circum- 
stances—they were too much for me, 
Ladislav ; and I can’t even explain them 
to you. Could you trust me enough 
to believe without asking?” 

“T could trust you enoof for any- 
thing,” said Ladislav, his eyes fixed 
ahead. And Rose, overjoyed. at his 


perfect trust, bent over and laid her 


cheek on his hand. Her cheek was wet, 
but not from the spray alone. «Zofia 
made her way forward with some dif- 
ficulty and more anxiety, that the two 
might enjoy for the time an uninvaded 
communion. 

Ladislav bent over to press his lips-on 
Rose’s hair; then he started back. 

“You vill marry that Anglishman, I 
think—yes ?” 

She looked at him sadly, and shook 
her head: “I shall never marry anyone.” 

“Not even me?” He could not help 
saying it; but she sighed. 

“Ah, you—you have ceased to love 
me!” 

“Never I have ceased to love you. 
I did ask you once to marry vit’ me. 
Should I to ask again ?” 


ROSE forgot her father’s threats— 
all his power. She forgot that steel 
mesh of circumstances she had just 
spoken of. She took no thought of to- 
morrow. The future should be just an 
eternal to-day. 
“If you still want me, Ladislav—” 
“You vill be my own, own Roozha?” 
“Forever!” 
He caught her to him with his free 
arm, and kissed her long and ardently. 
An envious wave hugged the bow and 
threw a blade of spray along the boat, 
but they never knew that they were not 
pelted with white roses. Their minds 
were withdrawn from the wide outer 
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Fear ran through Ladislav’s heart. He pleaded frantically: ‘You must be brave, my mother; you must hold fast. 
See how Roozha is not tired!” He turned to Rose, but she shook her head and moaned: “Ladislav, 1 am so 
tired, I think I shall be glad to die!” 
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world, compressed and interlocked in 
the compact sphere that held their close 
hearts, their united lips. 

Then Ladislav’s joy expanded in his 
breast till it seemed to encompass and 
fill the wide world. He longed to take 
mankind into a brotherhood of rapture. 
The very storm was fellow to his hap- 
piness. With the voice of a boy in a 
spring meadow, he cried to his mother: 

“Oh, mateczko, Roozha vill marry vit’ 
me! She vill marry vit’ me!” ; 

Zofia came groping back and gave 
them her blessing. Ladislav forgot 
caution and storm. “He caught his 
mother and his sweetheart to him and 
cried: 

“Ve three against the worl-—the most 
happy people in all the worl’!” 


A‘ the very zenith of his paradise a 

wave loomed ahead; the boat dug 
her bowsprit deep, as if she would run 
slanting to the bottom of the bay. The 
wave came roaring along the rail and 
smashed around the mast; it swayed 
as if it would crack. The unwatched 
boat, thrown off the wind, careened far 
over and shipped half a sea. A second 
more, and she would have filled. 

Ladislav disentangled himself from 
the women’s arms with a quick wrench, 
and let the sheet run just as the next 
wave charged upon them. It struck the 
bow like a battering-ram and splintered 
into foam. The storm would brook 
no rival in Ladislav’s mind. 

A bolt of lightning darted into the 
water, blindingly, at their very side. 
Instant upon it came the rip and crash 
of its appalling thunder. And then the 
deluge! Rain in torrents, as if the sea 
and sky had changed places—rain that 
threatened to fill the boat, cold rain that 
battered the eyelids, obliterated land, 
sea, sky. 

But even this flood could not blanket 
the gale or pound down the waves that 
hissed and crisscrossed, clutched and 
buffeted, wrestled with one another as 
with the boat. Ladislav was expelled 
from heaven like a Lucifer dashed into 
space. 

With brows tight knotted, he stared 
into the gray sheets of rain. It was 
like trying to look through a stone 
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wall. He had lost all-bearings. He 
could only sail on and on, trying to run 
out of danger. 

After a time, under the fanfaronade 
of the thunder, wind and rain; Ladislav 
thought he heard a deeper ground-bass. 
He knew he had gone a long distance, 
but there was no reckoning how far. 
He thought he could see a ghostly white ° 
line ahead, 

He jammed the helm down. The 
Grazyna tossed her head, shook, reared 
and leaped like a frightened horse. 
Slowly, slowly, she came round: the 
sails shivered; the boom slashed like a 
broadsword before the sheet tautened. 
The sloop started on a new tack, just 
as the roar of the breakers crashing on 
ragged ledges grew deafening and_ the 
white foam-clouds along the cliff glim- 
mered through the rain. 

Now all three must sit on the weather- 
combing. The lee rail was deep under 
water, and the boat threatened to scoop 
in every sea that fled past, running 
frothy fingers along the side. 

Zofia was bitterly afraid, but masked 
her fright as best she could, lest it 
distress Ladislav. Rose too was fright- 
ened, and yet her terror added an ex- 
quisite madness to her new-found hap- 
piness. Her mind was not busied, as 
Ladislav’s was, on the struggle with the 
storm. It was at leisure to relish the 
triumph of reunion. She whispered to 
Ladislav, but he could not hear in the 
uproar. She screamed to him: 

“T’m not afraid to die—now, Ladi- 
slav, for I should die with you!” 

Ladislav did not dare to look at her 
or press. her hand, but he cried back 
with a proud laughter: 

“Ve shall not die to-day. Ve only 
begin to leev!” 

Then the ecstasy of the fight for ex- 
istence—the world-old battle of man 
and sea—so exulted him that he became 
the musician again. The tempest was 
to him one music. He heard only boom- 
ing drums, shrieking piccolos, raucous 
bassoons, guttural saxophones, swishing 
violins, thunderous tubas, epic trumpets. 
The ruling passion—he began to com- 
pose a storm overture! 

“It is the ouverture to our new life 
together,” he explained to Rose. 

















HERE came a brief lull in the tem- 


pest. Rose was so overjoyed at the 
respite that she flung her arm about 
Ladislav and cried: 

“IT never was,so happy in all my 
days!” 

But Ladislav, though his own delight 
surged up at her embrace, found no 
fitting answer. 

So they sat or stood, drenched with 
rain and fearsome raptufe, snatching a 
perilous bliss out of the very jaws of 
Death. 

After a time the rain ceased to drive. 
It came in a silken shower and then 
ended. Through the flurry of mists, 
Ladislav: caught sight of a channel- 
buoy. It gave him his bearings anew ; 
a long tack and a short would bring 
him to the pier. 

Again he came about. The women 
must make a hasty dash across the 
swirling water in the bottom of the 
boat. The boom came over; the sloop 
set off on the new course. The wind 
seemed to have caught a new strength 
from its short rest. The Grazyna had 
to shove into the very teeth of it. The 
battle was fiercer than ever. / 

So much water had been shipped that 
Ladislav set Rose to work at the little 
pump in the centerboard box. But it 
was hard to manage, perched as she 
was; the pump proved far too small, 
and every lurch threatened to pitch her 
into the bay. She gave it up. The 
water grew deeper and deeper in the 
bottom of the boat. 

Ladislav was suddenly overcome with 
shame. The music ceased in his heart. 
He was no longer the rapt composer: 
he was the sailor hard put to it for life. 
For a further power accrued to the sea, 
a bitterer venom to the winds. The 
frustrated storm seemed to concenter 
its entire sinew, and to fasten in a death- 
grapple on the little sloop. 

The two women cowered together 
and closed their eyes, fearing the very 
look of the storm. 


ADISLAY could not hide his eyes. 
He must confront the storm. The 
waves were his personal foes—they had 
declared blood-feud against him. 
Rose was on the rack of a mortal 
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fear. She looked at Ladislav. His face 
was set with the look of a man_fight- 
ing’ a hopeless fight with no thought 
except to exhaust every device and 
make a good end. 

Rose saw in his very bravery new 
reason for alarm. Zofia still clung to 
her in a paroxysm of fear, the wind 
cruelly whipping strands of her hair 
about her face. There was something 
unspeakably pitiful in the helpless res- 
ignation of Zofia. Rose forgot herself 
in an ache of sympathy. 

Suddenly she remembered how flip- 
pantly she had once teased Ladislav 
with the old problem of the capsized 
boat and the choice of mother and wife. 
She realized, with a start of shame, that 
she had dared to make a joke of so 
sacred a theme. She remembered Ladi- 
slav’s impulsive reproach. For one 
superstitious moment it seemed to her 
that this storm had been brought upon 
her in punishment of her sacrilege. She 
recalled the impulse of pique that had 
led her to predict that Ladislav might 
some day find it not so easy to choose 
between mother and wife. He had said 
then that he had no wife, but now she 
and he were betrothed, were man and 
wife at heart. 

She held his mother in her arms, 
She saw Zofia quaking before the im- 
minence of death. If the boat should 
come to a sudden wreck, and the three 
should be thrown into the water—what 
then? What if in a blind instinct Ladi- 
slav should prefer the girl to the 
matron? There was something detest- 
able in the very thought. But the 
detestable has a way of happening. 


“THE more odious the problem seemed 

to her now, the more inevitable it 
grew. Rose determined to save Ladi- 
slav from an unpardonable iniquity—to 
prevent by forefending. 

She unclasped Zofia’s arms, kissed 
her, caressed her and then made her 
way stumblingly to Ladislav’s side. 

Reckless of how she hampered him, 
she seized his arm and held him tight, 
swinging to and fro with him. He felt 
the risk, but had not the heart to repulse 
her. She put her lips close to his ear, 
and called to him: 
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“Ladislav—” 

“Yes—my love,” he answered, with 
such tenderness as he could put in a 
cry. 
Do you remember the old riddle I 
told you of the man who was in a boat 
with his mother and his wife and—” 

“Hush, my sweet—” 

“And the boat sank and the man was 
forced to choose?” 

“Dawn’t, dawn’t speak of so ’orrible 
a thought!” 

“But I must, Ladislav, for I think 
that is just what is going to happen to 
us now.” 

“God forbid!” 

“But .do you remember what you 
said?” 

“T must remember nawthing but how 
man should sail boat.” 

“Do you remember,” she persisted 
dismally, “that you said the choice 
would be easy; you couldn’t save any 
one but your mother—no one else mat- 
tered to you?” 

“I did not love you then. You had 
not give’ yourself to me for to be my 
vife.” | 

“But you said the choice would be 
easy.” 

“T shall not have to choose. After all 
ve have soffer’, after our long absence 
and now to be together, and to have 
soch horror come now. It is not pos- 
sible. God is not the Djabell.” 

“But God does strange things. And 
something tells me that this boat will 
sink. Listen to it how it creaks; hear 
the sails snap!” 

“T vill bring you through all the 
storms that can blow. I vill never 
take you again in a boat, but thees time, 
nawthing shall harm you.” 

“Tf the boat should be wrecked, there 
would be no time to think. I want you 
to. understand that your old choice was 
the right choice, the only choice. It 
doesn’t matter what happens to me, 
now I have found you again. You 
have forgiven me without even under- 
standing. Oh, my wonderful love—it 
is enough!” 

“Tt is not enoof. Ve shall live to- 
gether—or die together.” 

“Ah, Ladislav, you don’t mean that. 
It would be a coward’s answer to the 
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riddle. It would be suicide—and mur- 
der. You would be killing your own 
mother—and for a girl like me!—who 
was afraid to defend you—there before 
them all! Don’t you remember how 
cowardly I was? I’ve loved you—oh, 
how I’ve loved you! But I haven’t 
been worthy of you!” 


S if in condemnation of her con- 

fessed guilt, the wind swirled round 
her like a great whip-lash, and flung her ' 
away from Ladislav, down the boat 
and almost over the rail, where a sud- 
den wave reached up and across for her 
like a black, diabolic elbow. Zofia 


‘ darted to save her, while Ladislav, 


with a sharp move of the tiller, righted 
the boat and also seized her with one 
quick clutch, then leaped back to his 
place—eyes always ahead. 

Rose had lost her glasses overboard ; 
and now, blinded and confused and 
palsied with fear, crept again to Ladi- 
slav’s side. Zofia, all oblivious of the 
death-debate concerning herself, threw 
at Ladislav one look of idolatrous trust 
and then covered her face again with 
her hands to shut out the storm. But 
Rose was afraid now to close her eyes. 
The swart mists clouded round like 
peering weird sisters, calling her into 
their own nihilism of shapelessness, 
whorled chaos. : 

She was to think no more, hear no 
more music, see no more colors, touch 
no more the hand of friend, never to 
look into Ladislav’s eyes or feel his lips 
on hers. Her young body, inexpe- 
rienced in life, was to be annulled, dis- 
integrated—like a bud rent open and 
torn petal from petal by a spiteful child. 

The youth in her winced and re- 
volted at the clammy approach and 
ruthlessness of death. But love, when 
it is truly love, is like a blade of glow- 
ing steel. The chill waters of death can 
only temper it, test it, make it firm. 

Rose seized Ladislav again in her 
fatal arms, cried to him, frantic to bend 
him to her will, to leave him her 
woman’s last word as a word remem- 
berable and beautiful : 

“My Ladislav will feel sorry for me 
a little while; but you must, you must 
let me go!” 
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His resolve was equal to hers. He 

simply cried: 
“Dawn’t be afraid! 

I vill save you! 


You shall not 


die, I say! By God, 


I vill save us all! I defy the Djabell 
himself to hurt you 


” 
! 


HE arch-fiend seemed to hear the 

challenge ; he leaped to answer it in 
person, with all his demons swirling up 
after him. The storm was no longer a 
mighty wind: it was a tangle of blasts 
that smote the sails, now on this side, 
now on that. There was no foretelling 
the angle of any wave in the mad cross- 
sea.’ Finally, as if in a supreme gath- 
ering together and explosion of power, 
the mightiest blast of all fell upon the 
sloop with the cold and the weight of 
a toppling iceberg. 

The boat stopped -short -as if it had 
met granite. A Goliath wind seized the 
mast in his two hands and shook it this 
way and that. The timbers shrieked. 
The turnbuckles broke; the stays 
snapped and flew. The jib ripped 
loose and crackled like a great raw- 
hide. The sloop careened, slid down 
into the trench of a sea, wallowed help- 
lessly. Then another and a madder 
wind, with a howl of vengeance 
achieved, whirled her on her side. A 
swift wave shouldered up and heaved 
her completely over, just as the mast 
was ripped out and sent hurtling. 

Ladislav had let go of sheets and 
tiller; he seized Rose and his mother— 
somehow shoved them over the upper 
rail. The water swirled above them 
with deafening turmoil. All was dark- 
ness, deluge, depths of flood. When 
Ladislav came to the surface and 
shook the water from his eyes, he found 
Rose at his side. She was blindly strug- 
gling in the wrong direction. Ladislav 
set her hand on the keel and looked for 
his mother. 

She was whirling away in a huddle 
of foam. He swam madly after her, 
Cossack fashion, tearing, lunging 
through the water. With a last clutch, 
he caught her sleeve and turned back 
for the boat. It was mortal combat 
with the malevolence of the sea. The 
waves at last had got their prey: they 
fought hard to keep it. 
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But before his strength was quite 


_gone, Ladislav had regained the boat 


on the side opposite Rose, and had 
helped Zofia to lay hold on the keel aft, 
where there was more to grip; he too 
clung there, panting, dejected. The 
battle was lost, his resources done. 

As they lay, half-dangling, and 
clutched hard at the rim of the little 
keel or the ridge of the centerboard 
box, the waves had full play with them, 
lifting them this way and that and then 
flinging them back. Now they were 
thrown high in the air on a lofty crest; 
now they rolled swiftly down into black 
depths and were overswirled and sub- 
merged in hissing eddies streaked with 
froth. 


But the last savagery of the gale 
had exhausted its increase. It be- 
gan to die slowly. The sky was 
revealed anew, but now dark with eve- 
ning. Sunset was afire in the red 
rafters of the west. The hills were 
all one shadow. The world seemed 
deserted by mankind, and the waste of 
waters was thick with crimson. 

Ladislav turned to Rose and said 
with a rueful smile: “You see, I do not 
have to choose. Ve shall all three 
live!” 

“Tt is very hard to cling,” was Rose’s 
only answer, as her hands slipped on 
the wet keel and clutched again with 
wearying power. 

The waves were not to be calmed 
so easily as the wind. They still ran 
high and swift. They broke over the 
boat with the crash of falling walls. 
They smote viciously on the tired 
hands, tore them loose again and again. 
Often, had Ladislav been less quick 
with aid, Rose or Zofia must have been 
lost. 

Zofia fought long against complain- 
ing, but finally exhaustion began to 
unnerve her. 

“How long before help comes, my 
son?” she wailed. 

“Not long, Mother, I hope—not long, 
I think,” he answered, belying his own 
forebodings with brave cheer. 

‘And they clung awhile in silence as 
the boat see-sawed, shivered and spun 
on wave after wave. 
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The sky grew darker and darker. 
The sunset coals were dying into dull 
embers. On the hillsides, lights began 
to appear like the trooping forth of 
stars. 

Again Zofia asked: “How long must 
we wait for help, my son?” 

Ladislav answered, with a blithe pre- 
tense: 

“Some one surely comes soon.” 

But Rose said, in the frankness of 
despondency : “Nothing but an accident 
of Providence can help us. Perhaps 
they think we are safe at anchor, or in 
some inlet.” 

“No,” Ladislav persisted; “they 
should miss us. They hunt for us now, 
I know.” 

Rose would not be duped into hope. 

“But we have no lantern, and it is 
so dark they could not find us even if 
they were very near. We must cling 


all night.” 
“All night? ‘All night!” echoed 
Zofia. “I can-hardly to hold one min- 


ute more. My hands are as wood— 
and so cold!” 

“But my matka must cling. To let 
go is to die.” 

“Then must your mother die,” 
moaned Zofia, “if nobody comes soon 
to help.” 

“But you must live!” cried Ladislav, 
making his appeal to her strongest pas- 
sion. “For me you must live! I need 
you. You must cling.” 

“How I should cling if my hands had 
only the strength of my heart!” Zofia 
answered dolefully. 

Fear ran through Ladislav’s. heart 
like a bayonet. He pleaded frantically: 
“You must be brave, my mother; you 
must hold fast. See how Roozha is not 
tired!” 

He turned to Rose with haggard 
cheer, but her own face was ghostly in 
the swirl of her wet hair. She shook 
her head and moaned: “Ladislav, I am 
so tired, I think I shall be glad to 
die!” 

“No, no, no!” he protested. 
must be brave. Help vill come. 
must come!” 

He shrieked the word, “Help! 
Help!” and the women joined, but 
their voices faltered, for they were 


“You 
Help 
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worn out, hoarse, done for, and each 
wave seemed to quench their cries under 
its own murmur. 


At last Rose and Zofia began to 

weep from,very fatigue. Ladislav 
bowed his head between his out- 
stretched arms and prayed—as the 
women prayed—as man has in all ages 
prayed to all his gods to overset the 
laws of the world. The vanity of his 
prayer nauseated Ladislav. He forbore 
to trouble the far-off heavens. He 
turned to himself, as the only rescuer 
of himself. He thought so hard, with 
such frenzy of meditation, that his 
brain seemed to struggle and quake like 
a muscle under fierce tension. 

At length he lifted his: head and 
laughed : 

“T have it! The vay is clear. It is 
perhaps not more as half a mile to the 
nearest shore. I have often svim 
farther as that. I shall svim“to shore 
now vit’ my mother, who shall hold to 
my shoulder. And then I shall find a 
boat or svim back for my dearest 
Roozha. I shall take my mother first— 
yes—because Roozha is yo’ng and 
strong—she can cling till I come back. 
It is a goot plan—yes ?” 

“Yes,” said Rose weakly ; “save your 
mother, Ladislav.” 

“And you vill cling?” he asked 
anxiously. 

She murmured “Yes ;” but as she saw 
him make ready to place his mother’s 
hand on his shoulder, a great loneliness 
and-a sharp spasm of longing to live 
thrilled her. She called: 

“Kiss me, Ladislav!” 


HE came to her side, put an arm 
about her, and kissed her with all 
ardor. She sighed bitterly: 

“Good-by! Good-by!” 

“No, it is not good-by, but Do vid- 
zenia,” he said, with resurgent cheer. 
“T shall return soon, and I shall find 
you.” 

A moment’s doubt troubled him. He 
repeated anxiously: “I shall find you 
here—yes ?” 

Rose did not dare tell him that she 
could cling no longer. It would weaken 
his resolve; it might thrust upon him 


























the temptation she dreaded. She could 
not speak. She could. only -press her 
lips upon his. 

Then the ragged fragments of a 
breaker came clattering across the boat. 
The certainty of death had so. weakened 
Rose that her hands had no strength 
to resist. She let go and was sinking. 
Ladislav seized her hand, and. with a 
mighty effort laid it again on the keel; 
but her aching fingers could not grip 
the ridge. He must hold them there. 

Suddenly it swept over him that she 
could cling no longer without his aid. 
The moment he left her and went to 
his exhausted mother, Rose would 
drown. Yet his mother too was help- 
less. The tide and the waves, had 
swirled the hull round for the time, so 
that their pressure tended to hold Zofia 
on the boat, as it tended to drag Rose 
away. But he knew that Zofia’s strength 
was drained quite out; any lurch might 
dislodge her aged fingers. For a mo- 
ment Ladislav dreamed of swimming 
to shore with both. Then he knew that 
all three would be dragged under. He 
could not save both. He could save 
only one of the two women whose love 
divided his heart. 

The mere thought of the death of 
either was more than he could endure. 
Yet he must leave one of them to die. 

The old problem loomed before him 
in all its stark, inescapable ghastliness. 
He must choose. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


HE weight of the riddle was too 
great for Ladislav to endure. It 
crushed him, suffocated him. 

He called aloud in his native tongue: 

“Boze, Boze, let this cup pass from 
me! Where is a Jezus Chrystus to walk 
on the water and save these two poor, 
tired women, as once He went forth to 
save twelve strong men?” 

“My son must not blaspheme at such 
an hour,” said Zofia, her reproof as 
gentle as prayer. “Let us say, God 
knoweth best. God’s will be done!” 

“Then,” answered Ladislav, desper- 
ately, “let God send me an answer. I 
cannot find it in my heart. Roozha can- 
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not cling; my mother cannot cling! Ve 
shall all three die at the sem time.” 
“No,” Rose pleaded, “that would be 
cowardly, and my brave Ladislav could 
not-do a cowardly thing. Remember! 
Remember !” 
“But I cannot choose,” he cried. “TI 


cannot choose! I love yout both so 
dear!” 

Then his.mother spoke in Polish, her 
voice. faint and shaken with weariness; 
and broken as the boat- pitched and 
rolled, and the waves battered her 
bruised little body against the hull: 

“TI will choose for you, my son. It 
is an easy choice. I grow old. I have 
lived long enough—to see my son 
honored—by the whole world. You 
have chosen you a wife—from all 
women, I have seen you suffer without 
her—even when you had me. I do not 
reproach you. I left my mother—and 
followed niy love. It is God’s law.” 

A high, black billow came hissing out 
of the dark and shot down upon the 
boat, ripping her fingers from the keel 
and twirling her about like a doll. Had 
Ladislav not caught her and held her 
fast, she would have gone to oblivion 
with the passing wave. He, held her 
while she struggled and choked and 
gasped for breath. But her resolution 
was not beaten out of her. She clutched 
at Ladislav’s hand and said hurriedly, 
with long pauses now and then till some 
wave had passed over her head: 

“Tf you let Roozha drown—should I 
not see you pining for her? Then I 
should die of grief. But now—I shall 
die with joy—for the happiness of— 
my son. What more could a mother 
ask? I choose for you, my sweet Ladi- 
slav—save Roozha!” 


ADISLAV bent over and mutely 

kissed her sleeve. Rose had listened 
to Zofia’s words without understanding 
them. But she knew, from the tone of 
the mother’s voice, that her prayer was 
all self-immolation. Then she heard 
her own name, and it confirmed her 
guess. 

She looked at Zofia in the halo of 
motherhood. The love of wife and 
husband seemed a poor, gross thing 
before the awful love of mother and 
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son. Rose simply called to Ladislav 
with the miserable reiteration of a 
knell: “Ladislav, remember! You have 
no choice—only duty. Remember!” 

Ladislav bowed his head. The tor- 
ment of perplexity was gone. His 
heart expanded as if it breathed -deep 
of strength and relief. He turned to 
Zofia and said very tenderly: 

“Roozha has told the truth, mateczko. 
It is you that I shall save, as you often 
have saved me. Can you cling yet a 
moment longer till I bid farewell to my 
Roozha ?” ' 

His mother nodded in silence. But 
in spite of her, her heart leaped with 
the greatest pride a woman’s soul could 
ever know. Her son, at the crisis of his 
life, had chosen her above any other 
woman. There was something unthink- 
ably sweet in the absolute victory. 

Then the shadows drew over her 
soul again; she saw Ladislav and Rose 
clinging together as best they could, 
while the boat pitched and rocked, and 
the higher waves rolled over them. But 
they knew nothing of the sea, in the 
deeper sea of their utter woe. There 
were no words made to contain all the 
things they must say farewell to. Ladi- 
* slav could only murmur: 

“Ve should have been so happy to- 
gether! So happy together!” 


ROSE could not speak; she could not 

weep. Yet it was she that was to 
die. And every now and then some 
smothered wave ran up between them, 
as if Death begrudged them their last 
_ few moments. 

Zofia gazed at the shadowy forms. 
She heard that refrain: “We should 
have been so happy together!” Every 
night of her life she had prayed for her 
son to have happiness. And now a 
good woman loved him, and he loved 
her. It was intolerable that they 
should be separated. 

And who was it that would separate 
them? Zofia suddenly felt old, tired, 
homesick for death. Ladislav had paid 
her the tribute of perfect devotion. She 
must pay him the tribute of perfect self- 
sacrifice. She reached out for his hand 
to tell him of her resolve. 

She paused. The thought came to 
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her that if she spoke to him, he would 
resist her, struggle to save her, wear 
himself out, drown with her. She must 
say no word. It was bitter to die with- 
out a priest to bid her Godspeed, down 
the long valley. It was bitter to leave 
her only son without a good-by word 
or a last kiss. It was bitter, but—per- 
haps death would be sweet, and be its 
own sacrament. 

She mumbled a little half-struggled 
prayer, her tired hands clutching in des- 
peration till she should have made ready 
to go. 

“Ave Maria, thou didst see thy Son 
upon the Cross. How gladly thou 
wouldst have taken his place! Being 
a mother, understand me—and pray 
for the forgiveness of what I. do—and 
pray for my son’s happiness. Amen!” 

With one free hand she crossed her- 
self. Then she raised both palms in 
benediction over the two children of 
her love. 

A long, dark billow rolled forward— 
and moved solemnly on into the gloom. 
Two little clasped hands gleamed a 
moment above the black water. Then 
another dark billow; and after it, an- 
other, another, another— 


CHAPTER XXIX 


linger over their farewell. Upon 

them both was creeping a lassitude 
of life, so heavy that it weighed down 
their very souls. Rose longed to-be 
quit of an existence where such irony 
was possible that two lovers could be 
kept apart for a year by the fault of 
neither, to be brought together for an 
hour of perfect understanding, only to 
find themselves on the edge of the 
grave. Every kiss was added bitterness 
upon her lips; the pressure of Ladi- 


| ADISLAV and Rose did not 


_ slav’s very arms was an irksome chain; 


she looked into his eyes as into a dark 
tomb, and she longed for sleep. 

She drew her fingers tenderly along 
Ladislav’s cheek, pressed her lips upon 
his and closed her eyes against the 
sight of his mad regret, saying: 

“My love, you must leave me now, 
or you will not have strength to swim 
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so far. 
did. I love you for it. 
remember—my last wish was that you 
should be happy. I shall not be jealous 
of anything—anybody—that can make 
you happy. Remember that, always— 


And always 


he 


always 

“T shall never be happy again—never, 
never!’ he moaned. “Good-by!—no; 
it is still Do vidzenia/—in heaven, Do 
vidzenia! my Roozho!” 

He left her and moved away, but 
must turn back again. Once more he 
took his heart from hers; once more he 
returned to her. Then a long kiss, an 
eternity in a kiss, and he turned from 
her and groped toward his mother— 

He stared in bewilderment, stupefied 
at her absence. He understood. 

One wild, wild cry of illimitable de- 
spair, and his heart seemed to split 
within his breast. Insanely he began 
calling his mother’s name—listening 
for her voice—hearing nothing but the 
low wash of the subsiding waters. He 
called again—listened again—called— 
listened. Then he commenced to dive 
for her, to reach about in the pitch- 
dark. He came up under the boat; 
found himself trapped beneath the 
water. It seemed his lungs must burst. 
But he kept his head, felt his way to 
the rail, rose to the surface, spent and 
frightened. 

He clung to the keel, his grieving 
heart pounding like the mad wings of a 
bird caught by a hawk that tears it with 
beak and claw. Rose tried to com- 
fort him, sighing, “If I could only have 
died in, her place!” 

Then the need of action stirred her: 
“But you must start for shore at once. 
And you are so exhausted that I should 
only weigh you down. Ladislav, you 
must go alone!” 

And even in that moment, as she 
would have murmured her last good-by, 
a calm, smooth surge overswept the boat 
and gently loosed her helpless fingers. 


S she was borne away into the night, 
Ladislav’s dull eyes were lighted 
with the fire of resolve, and despair 
gave place to necessity. 
He shoved away from the boat, and 
in a moment had Rose in his arms. He 
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I am glad you chose as you | 






kept treading water and holding off her 
clutching hands until the mad panic of 
unreason was over. and she could heed 
his voice. 

“Courage, my love! I shall save you. 
Come, place one hand on my shoulder 
—breathe deep—dawn’t be afraid, and 
—for your own sake—dawn’t seize my 
arms or my throat, and ve shall be safe 
at last.” 

Then he set forth, swimming slowly, 
heavily, as a soldier in armor. Rose 
floated over his back, her right hand 
on his left shoulder. But lightly ds 
she clung, she was lead to his weary 
muscles. She bore him down so low 
in the water that he could hardly 
breathe, or breathed in water and 
choked. 

From the distant shore a quiet eve- 
ning breeze brought him faint shreds 
of dance-music from the hotel, whose 
lights seemed as far as heaven. , So 
they were dancing—over there across 
those multitudinous waves—dancing to 
mock him! Lovers were whirling in 
each other’s arms, there. And out here, 
forgotten, uncarede for, these two 
struggled, struggled, struggled! The 
heartlessness of people! The hateful- 
ness of such a world! 

A huge moon rolled up from behind 
the cliff. Its radiance covered every 
wave, every ripple on every wave, with 
so dazzling a gleam that Ladislav’s 
hands seemed to dabble in quicksilver. 
People on the hotel piazzas and on the 
beach were praising the beauty of the 
moon’s dominion over the waters. 
They could not see the tragedy of the 
two battlers for life, for the two were 
lost in the iridescent glory, part of the 
shimmer, mocked with silver trimmings 
for their shrouds. 

At length Rose was suffocated and 
beaten by the waves till she was hardly 
conscious. She clung to Ladislav only 
because her right hand had stiffened 
with a deathly rigor in his coat. When 
he spoke to her, she made no answer; 
and terror for her quickened his 
strength for a while. It was intolerable 
that she too should die! But his arms 


rose more and more slowly—more and 
more leadenly. Grief for his mother 
came rushing over him again, and his 
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heavy breathing was broken with sobs. 
He began to understand that he could 
never swim all the long way to the 
shore. He tried to call for help, but his 
raw throat gave only a hoarse rasp. 
Bits of his past lifé began to float 
through his thought. 

He wondered what had been the use 
of it all. Why had he struggled? Why 
had he practiced and practiced, studied, 
ventured, traveled over land and sea, 
watched, waited, hoped, loved—only to 
end all in one last agony of wrestling 
with a fate that was determined to 
strangle him to death, while people 
danced and laughed within his 
hearing? 


TILL the dance-music came lilting 
out to him over the swinging waves 
gleaming with moon-filled bubbles .that 
broke into foam with a whispering 
laughter. The very waters mocked the 
anguish of his effort. Over there, Ladi- 
slav seemed always to see the young 
couples laughing, gossiping, rejoicing in 
life. So he had once danced—when he 
was alive—and doubtless, all the while, 
others had been dying hard, somewhere, 
as he was dying here. 

Those light women, what right had 
they to laugh and flirt, while the great- 
hearted Rose was being tortured to 
death? She had offered herself for a 
sacrifice to save his mother. His 
mother had died for their sakes, and 
now they also were to be dragged down. 
It was too cruel to believe. Surely a 
power that would submit them to such 
a tragic burlesque would not scruple 
to deny them a hereafter, or would fill 
that hereafter with new farce, new wan- 
tonnesses of torment. Ladislav’s re- 
ligion deserted him, as all things seemed. 
to desert him now. He must rely only 
on himself. He would not yield, he 
would not drown; he would save Rose 
in spite of heaven, hell and the hungry 
sea! He turned his head and tried to 
call out his old watchword of cheer: 

“Dawn’t be afraid! I am awnly a 
leetla bit tired, my Roozho; I save you 

et.” 

But there was no answer—only the 


swish of water, the simmer of the froth, 
and faint dance-music. He went back 
to, his treadmill with new increase of 
dismay. 

The waves grew smaller and smaller, 


‘but to the worn swimmer each was a 


higher mountain to climb. That cursed, 
unstable, cowardly element ‘that will 
not stay, but slips out from under, and 
keeps a man _ sprawling, reaching, 
thrusting, gasping, with never a pause! 

Musicians have a way of hating the 
grave, for silence to them is a double 
death.. As Ladislav swam on and on 
and on, there came to him, in flashes, 
pictures from remembered readings. 
He saw, with the vividness of delirium, 
Mozart’s long terror, his midnight end, 
and the furious rain of the funeral day 
driving back all but the driver of the 
hearse; he saw him leaving the body to 
be dumped .into a forever unknown 
trench with two other paupers. He 
saw Schubert, starved, unloved by any 
woman, and turning his-face to the wall 
in revulsion at fate. He saw Beethoven 
going out defiantly in a storm, shak- 
ing his fist at the thunders he could 
not hear. He saw Chopin with his 
gaunt head on the soft breast of a 
princess. He saw Weber grieving him- 
self to death of very homesickness, and 
too weak to endure even the return 
journey to his beloved. He saw 
Schumann spending his last years in a 
madhouse, mocked with ‘imbecility, 
crushed into his grave by slow melan- 
choly. 

Pitiful, pitiful, was the death of each 
of them, and fate had hushed each in 
the midst of some dissonance that was 
longing to melt into harmony. Yet they 
had all been allotted time to build some 
work, to finish some perfect expression 
of their souls,.to cut their names at 
least in the cruel granite of fame. But 
Ladislav must let fall his chisel before 
it had made the first scratch on the 
stone. He must die with his work-un- 
commenced, his love unenjoyed, his 
patriotism unproved, his strength 
untried. 

His fate was not pitiful; it was loath- 
some, hideous. Yet here it was. 


The next installment of “Sandalwood” will appear in the November 
GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on the news-stands October 12th. 











What's Going On 


UNUSUAL PICTURES OF PEOPLE 
AND THINGS YOU HEAR ABOUT 








to an Omaha public school, telling 
. brought her Pekinese poodle, 
“Ting des Tou- 

relles,” from the 

war zone in 


France 
to the 
United 
States. 





Photograph by White, New York 


Photograph The Dolly sisters, Rosika and Yansci, in the new comedy, 

New York ~ y “Her Bridal Night,” in which these Hungarian dancers make 

‘ —= their debut on the legitimate stage. 
e latest photograph of James Montgomery 

Flagg, the artist. 641 





Photograph by White, 
Boston 


The latest photograph 
of Ruth Chatterton, 
who will be seen in a 
new pley,“ComeOut 
of the Kitchen,” a 
comedy by W. E. 
Thomas, founded on 


Sam H. Clark, pub- 
lisher of Jim Jam 
Jems, a lively little 
iconoclastic _publica- 
tion that has its home 
in North Dakota. 
His magazine has 
made him rich, and 


% 


Irene Von Muller (at 
the Long Branch Horse 
Show) with her mar- 
moset on her shoulder. 
She was only one of the 
many beautiful society 
girls who attended the 
show with their pets. 


Photograph copyrighted by the 
International Film Service, 
New York 


, he now devotes him- 
the we ha Alice self to enjoying himself. He 


is a globe-trotter and enthusias- 
tic hunter of big game. 642 





At the Larchmont 
(New York) Yacht 
Club’s ladies’ aquatic 


Photograph copyrighted by 


International Film Service, ; 
* a, & sports. 


New York 


Butterfield 
(above), 
of Larch. 

mont, with 

“William,” 

her pet 
marmoset. 


At right: 
time picture 


of 
Wellington 
ross and 
Lois 
Josephine, 
the dancers. 


Willette 
: Kote. - 
hotogra ‘ actress, who wi 
by Genthe, be seen on Broad- 


by Genthe, 
New York : ‘ 
pal way again this year. 
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Pauline Frederick seems to have no limit to her versatility. She is shown here enacting the role of a Spanish 
dancer in the Famous Players production of “The World’s Great Snare.” 
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Photograph "i White, New York 
John Golden has scored a number of popular successes. 


Pretegrphty Apeda Studio, ‘Rew Yok 
Ernest R. Ball, one of America’s greatest 
writers of popular ballads. 


} Louis A. | 
Hirsch 
j (at left) | 
came to | 
1 New York | 
with an 
/ ambition to 
become a | 
{ concert pian- 
ist. Then ] 
7 he wrote the | 
Yy melodies to | 
“Hello ’ Frisco” 
Y and “Hold Me in | 
Your Loving Arms,” 
and became a song- 


At right: Richard R. Whiting, 
only twenty-three ‘years old, 
has written three successes in 
two years—* ‘Tulip Time in 
Holland, ” “And They Called 
It Dixieland” and “In the 
Valley of the Nile.” He lives 
in Detroit and has never been 
to New York, which proves 
the “hits” can be written else- 
where than in the metropolis. 








At left: Henrietta Crosman, the 
actress, rehearsing in the great 
outdoors. 


Below: Martinelli, the Italian 
tenor, his wife, and Benedetti, 
latest addition to the Metropolitan 
Opera’s colony of youngsters. Her 
father sings her to sleep every night 
with three-thousand-dollar lullabies. 


Photograph by John Wallace Gillies, 
New York 














Myrtle Stedman, now a Morosco 

film player,on the Los Angeles 

links. She hasn’t any pity on the 

golf-ball, playing hob with it be- 

fore studio-time every day and 
maybe Sunday. 














E Photograph by Whne, New York 
Ann Murdock as Emily in “Please Help Emily,” a new Frohman play. 
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Photograph by Mishkin, New York 


Francine Larrimore in “Fair and Warmer.” 


49 








Ruth St. Denis. 


Ut ST. DENIS 

and Ted Shawn, 
with their company of 
dancers, in new terpsi- 
chorean creations which 
they are displaying to the 
public in vaudeville. 
These dances are built on 
old legends, most of them 
the Hindu, and verge 
at times upon the sensa- 
tional, both in lack of 
attire and in postures. 
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Mlle. Dazie, the dancer. 











John McCormack, the Irish tenor, 
at the home of his manager, Charles 
L. Wagner, at Pawling, New York. 
“He looks as if the farm is support- 
ing him,” wrote Mr. Wagner, “‘but 
in reality he is supporting the farm.” 





Re: i : hae 1 
Marguerite Clark (above) is to return to the speaking stage, her first and 
great love, under the direction of Charles Dillingham, this year. She will 
not, however, wholly 

desert the photo- 

plays. 


Mary Marble (Dunne), of Chip and Marble, long- 
time vaudeville headliners, and three of her pets. 
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When Henry 
Miller is not a 
theatrical manager, 
producer and actor, 
he is a dairy farmer. 


Photographs specially made for THE GREEN 
BOOK MAGAZINE by White, New York 





Here are three 

r views of Mr. 
Miller’s model farm at 

North Stamford, Connecticut. 











—s 


oe seaman | 


Frank Mclntyre, the actor, 
taking considerable rest 
at his home at 
Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 















Photograph 
by 


White, 
New York 
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Edna May (Mrs. Oscar Lewisohn), the former actress, and 
Mme. Jan Paderewski, selling dolls for the fund for the 
French sol- 
diers perma- 
nently blind- 
ed in the 
Europeanwer. 





















Fannie Ward, of Lasky 
films, has a daughter 
almost of age—and 
Fannie Ward 
herself doesn’t 
look more than eighteen. 
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Photograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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Photograph copyrighted by Strauss-Peyton Studios 


Myrtle Vaile (Mrs. George Damerel), in Vaudeville. 
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i : F Cleo Mayfield 
=| ; : so in “The Blie 
¥ ois : \ © ; ‘ — s y Paradise,”” wear- 

hotograph by . 4 att y= ; : 
Moffett Studio, ~ 4 4 : 6 ing an unusual 
—— costume by Joseph. 
Photograph by White, 
New York 
Below: Lillian Russell and her daughter, Dorothy 
Russell—a photograph taken at Miss Russell’s sum- 


mer home at Atlantic City. 





Photographby 
Paul Russell 
Stone 


Frank R. 
Adams, 
novelist, 
short-story 
writer and 
librettist, 
the drama- 
tization of 
whose book, 
“The Five Fri- | 
days,” made. by | 
George Broad- 
hurst, opens early this 
season at the Globe | 


Theater, New York. 
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The Revivalist’ of Black-and-White 


BURLESQUE AND RELIGION 
GO HAND 


Author of ‘‘One Regular Trouper,’’ 
7 








/ ea ||HE country round about the 
| T town seemed a crazy Holland 
tL of headless windmills. The 
town itself was a collection of shacks, 
not for ornament but to serve, flung 
rather than built among the oil-rigs. 
Four thousand men and a few females 
existed in hectic activity where twelve 
months before a few Texas cattle had 
grazed over the typical Oklahoma 
plain. 

The ground was a mire of crude pe- 
troleum. By day the air was full of its 
odor, and the night was lurid with its 
fires beneath the unhoused rig-side 
boilers. In money-lust and primitive 
existence this was the eternal camp of 
earth-wrested wealth, different only 
from the camps of California or Alaska 
in the raw product. They had picked 
for gold; this camp. drilled and shot 
for petroleum. 

The most popular story about the 
town’s name says that the three pros- 
pectors who first found the black bub- 
bles quarreled as to which man’s 
name.the sticky acreage should wear. 
Two barricaded themselves. behind 
rocks to decide it by gunfire and elim- 
ination; the third, getting in liquor, sat 
down on the ground between them, 














bottle in hand, and shouted: “Call th’ 
ol’ place whash you will; black-an’- 
white’s good enough f’r me!” Where- 


upon Teuton and Entente left their 
frontiers, clasped hands over the 
inebriate and christened the place what 
was good enough for him. 
Black-and-White had the architec- 
ture of all rude Western locations, in 
and out of moving pictures. The giant 
strawberry-crate with battened rooms 





By Julian Johnson 


‘*Poor Little Kellees’’ 
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IN HAND 


and other stories 


and a pine-tabled feed-stall was called 
The Palace Hotel; historic films were 
shown in a hall above the general store, 
known as the Grand Opera House; and 
the social center of the community 
was McGraw’s saloon, conspicuously 
labeled : 


DRILLER’S DELIGHT 
Cabaret from 3 to 3. 
Plate Launch All Day—Free! 


HALF-LUNGED reporter for a 

New York theatrical paper, 
searching through Texas for his other 
lung and a half, heard of Black-and- 
White, decided that it had salable color, 
visited it and wrote a really interesting 
story. 

On a Sunday morning in Forty- 
seventh Street—which is as the day be- 
fore the First Day in the Book of Gene- 
sis—Richard Leighton saw, read and 
resolved to conquer. A garrison of 
four burly regiments, and no girl- 
show! What a prospect for the first 
troupe! Sol Hecht, who had an office 
in the Columbia Theater building for 
the financing of filled tights, felt the 
same way when Leighton read him the 
clipping the following morning. _ . 

Leighton had been almost whipped, 
but he felt hope revive. Through these 
ministrations of the flesh he might yet 
clear the mortgage on his little place at . 
Bensonhurst, and retire to the sedate 
decline befitting a Shakespearean actor- 
gentleman. He had lived when, in the 
days of Booth, Barrett and McCullough, 
he had done small parts in lines that 
scanned. He had struggled in the 
prime of life with Hamlet, Macbeth et 
al. in Kansas and Nebraska. He had 
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died the classic death in vaudeville. He 
had figuratively whitened his cheeks 
and had drawn the pantaloons of 
Pierrot over the trunks of Richard 
when he found that in burlesque, be- 
tween Fatima and the Female Imper- 
sonator, the yaps laughed uproariously 
at his rumbling voice and staccato utter- 
ance, 

You see, he had to live for his baby 
Dorothea. Now she was eighteen, ris- 
ing from the ground like a lily, and 
with eyes of a smoldering dream. For 
the first time he consented that Doro- 
thea accompany his burlesque troupe. 
He did not permit her to wear tights or 
to perambulate bare-legged like the rest 
of the girls; he could not even stand 
in the wings when she kicked—but she 
was of the age of love, and, Rigoletto 
that he was, he feared for a Gilda at 
home. 


T was not a hard matter for Hecht to 
displace the two-reelers in the Grand 
Opera House of Black-and-White. 
Leighton hastily assembled his company 
and hastily rehearsed them in an 
apotheosis of wheeze. Hecht bought 
the tickets and dew up a paper of half- 
interest. 

Leighton starred no one. Because a 
leading lady wears her skirts of ankle- 
length at least, and sings pretty, mean- 
ingless songs, he gave Dorothea first 
female business. For his premier 
male entertainer he engaged Bobbie 
Brown, black-face performer, con- 
sidered by his friends very funny. 
‘Among the milkweeds and pussy-wil- 
lows Mr. Brown permitted himself to 
be termed “Al Jolson, Jr.” He was the 
renegade clergyman’s son of fireside 
tradition. The rest of the Leighton 
troupe was burlesque, as usual. 

Bobbie Brown was not a disagreeable 
chap to behold. He had a way with his 
clothes, and a smile that engaged, 
though his chin was a bit weak. His 
gray eyes were frauds. : 

As for Dorothea, she wore her thick 
hair braided, like a schoolgirl’s. Bobbie 
was fascinated by her hands—hands 
whose backs were of an even, creamy 
white) from which fingers stemmed like 
wonderful petals of living ivory, pihk- 
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tipped. The tinted ivory was in her 
face, too. She had a Burne-Jones 
brow, and a small mouth with full lips; 
and to Bobbie, her eyes seemed churchly 
stained windows of brown, out of which 
she was gazing for the first time in a 
calm surprise. He was quite sure that 
her narrow feet were like her hands. 

They were quite obviously in love 
before the train left St. Louis. Leigh- 
ton, observing, wrote -Bobbie’s two 
weeks’ notice, which he intended giv- 
ing him the morning after the Black- 
and-White opening. 

From the Missouri border they had 
as a traveling companion McNab, a 
Scot restaurateur, who figured that 
men must eat, and that even the most 
vigorous do not object to service both 
neat and tasty. He was on his way to 
establish the New York Dining Parlors 
in the oil city. McNab shunned the 
younger troupers, but struck up am ac- 
guaintance with Leighton, whom, at 
first, he mistook for a divine. By en- 
dowment of his Bible-reading mother 
he bore Sinai as a front name—a 
mountainous appellation invariably and 
unjustly condensed to Si. 

Though Leighton’s evangelist had 
placarded half the derricks about 
Black-and-White with. posters liberally 
advertising the charms of anatomy, the 
drug-store box-office had not been 
rocked by any great wave of responsive- 
ness. An oil town, even in a desert, 
is not like a settlement far from civiliza- 
tion, in which men get wolf-hungry 
simply for the sight of women. In 
Black-and-White the successful grease- 
shooters blanketed under the rigs or 
glorified their triumphs in McGraw’s 
libations. The unsuccessful “and the 
too-lonesome went back to the cities. 


THE opening night was a triumph of 
curiosity and they achieved capacity 
business. 

“Window-sale, my boy, window- 
sale!” blustered Leighton, when warned 
by a melancholy treasurer that the till 
held scarcely any advance business. 
“Do you expect the. laboring classes 
to make operatic reservations ?” 

Triumph was sweet for Bobbie Jol- 
son, Jr. He felt that Dorothea heard 








eyery handclap that came up to him, 
laughed with his every laugh. He 
thrilled, too, when he stood in the wings 
looking’ out at her, hearing her clear, 
gentle voice rising in a waltz song. The 
footlights blazed up at her in a volley 
of light, but her faultless profile was 
only enhanced in the fierce glare: The 
“spot” fell upon her, and from 
Bobbie’s viewpoint a slender statue of 
chastity was silhouetted through her 
thin frock. 

All that was ancestral flashed forth 
in Bobbie. He resolved, for Dorothea, 
to be the man that his mother had al- 
ways thought him. He resolved to 
make a lot of money, to be secure and 
famous, before telling her he loved her. 

At the end of the show, she came to 
his room to borrow a button-hook, her 


thick hair girlishly braided, her slim - 


feet still in her stage boots. She sat 
down on his trunk. And he told her. 

Leighton had heard murmurs, and 
he entered without ceremony just as 
his daughter’s arms went about Bob- 
bie’s neck, and as “Bobbie’s lips 
trembled warmly upon hers. 

“Out! Out!” thundered the old man, 
in that sort of invective best eaten with 
the knife. “You have defiled my 
house”—fathers always seem to forget 
that love is the most natural thing in 
the world—‘“and have traduced me! 
within my own portals. I hired you to 
be my clown, and you would rob me of 
my daughter! Ingratitude!” 

Dorothea endeavored to say some- 
thing, and the junior Jolson uttered a 
few words; but Father had been reared 
in a day when talkers were trained for 
wind and distance as well as for points. 
Dorothea sopped her pillow with tears, 
and the melancholy Bobbie smoked un- 
countable cigarettes. No, they did not 
lie awake all night. Only in the most 
serious fiction do healthy young people 
do that. 

“T have my notice,” whispered Bob- 
bie, in the theater lobby the next day. 

“Of course!” murmured Dorothea. 
“You—you wont forget me, will you, 
Bobbie ?” 

“Forget you? 


’ 


I’m going to marry 


you, and you’re‘going back to New 
York—” 
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. Pi Bobbie! I can’t leave Father 
at!” 

“You must, after the way he’s treated 
us. Flat on the lot.” 

“But I can’t!” 

“Then you don’t love me!” 
. Thus the first kiss and the first 
quarrel. 


LEJGHTON’S guardianship of his 


daughter might well be described 
as frantic. He spied on her about the 
theater; he pocketed the key to her 
room at night; he permitted no meals 
at which he was not at her table. In 
spite of his surveillance he was pathet- 
ically kind. Every day he bought her 
the only flowers that Black-and-White 
afforded—some roses that grew behind 
McGraw’s saloon. He loved her with 
the intense, narrow love of a conceited, 
lonely old man. 

“Why,” he burst out in sudden fine 
scorn, “do you wish to marry an 
actor?” 

“For the same reason Mother wished 
to marry you,” answered Dorothea 
wearily. “TI love him.” 

“Do you mean to compare the buf- 
foon with me—me?” Leighton’s voice 
rose in the protest of outrage. 

The conflict was unending. 

The premiére of curiosity was 
followed by nights and days of sag- 
ging patronage. The dull drabs of 
McGraw’s free cabaret provided charm 
enough, apparently, for the drillers, 
the engineers and the tank men, The 
few women in town petitioned openly 
for the return of photoplays. 


LACK-AND-WHITE’S lack of 

support was followed by a with- 
drawal of Hecht’s: financial reserves. 
On the Saturday night in which Jolson 
II was doomed to disappear, Leighton’s 
company faced financial dissolution. 
There was less than a third of the 
money required for salaries. Obviously 
one cannot fire a man who can- 
not be paid wages already earned. With 
hauteur as well as grace, Leighton re- 
moved the ban from Bobbie and in- 
formed him that he would be permitted 
to continue with the company during 
good behavior. Bobbie doubled a fist 
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which had never been unprepared—he 
was her father! He bowed, and walked 
away. 

Leighton’s situation in Black-and- 
White was comparable only to the 
Scotchman’s, whose New York Dining 
Parlors, with their attractive service 
and clean, good food, did not lure men 
who romped in McGraw’s honkey-tonk, 
swilling his corn whisky and living on 
his plate lunches when they did not bolt 
the sodden munitions of the Palace Hotel. 

Leighton was panic-stricken. Old 
age had left him an outer shell of bom- 
bastic defiance, but the inner garrison 
of ambition and stern resolve had long 
since departed. 

There was no Saturday night show, 
and he went everywhere—to the mourn- 
ful Sinai McNab first of all—seeking, 
upon various flabby securities, the 
means for his clamoring aggregation’s 
outward transport. He took Bobbie 
with him, .conversing volubly on the 
value of two heads in emergency, and 
reflecting ‘covertly that with him in 
sight his household was not in danger. 

The rain fell, and in the sidewalkless 
streets old man and young stumbled, 
waded and floundered for hours. At 
midnight they returned to the Palace 
portals. Both were tired, and Leigh- 
ton, suffering a chill, was exhausted. 
Their quest had been fruitless. 

At four o’clock on Sunday morning 
Dorothea tapped on Bobbie’s door. 

“Father is very ill!” she called, softly. 
“Help me—dearest.” 


[LEIGHTON lingered until Wednes- 

day afternoon. The rain still fell. 
The lightning played about the derricks, 
and the concussions of the thunder 
shook every bit of glass in the Palace 


windows.+ Pneumonia. was doing 
characteristic work upon the old 
Shakespearean. 


Dorothea had just snapped on the 
lights when her father, suddenly raising 
himself on his elbow, shouted, in the 
grand voice and the grand manner— 


“Unhand me, gentlemen, 
Or, by Heaven—I’ll make a ghost of 
him that lets me!” 


—and fell back to be a ghost himself. 
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The town’s one doctor also served, 
in an amateur but willing way, as the 
town’s acting undertaker. Death had 
not yet become a serious consideration 
there. 

Dorothea was a girl of marble. She 
sat without tears, without words,. 
scarcely moving as she gazed out into 
the blackness of the continual storm. 
When they had taken away the acting 
envelope of Richard the last,—to the 
doctor’s office,—Bobbie took her hand 
and led her, unresisting and unquestion- 
ing, to his room at the front of the 
hotel. No executive said him nay, and 
he could not bear to see her in the 
coarse hands of the well-meaning but 
garrulous chorus women, whose words 
were like hot swords in her raw heart. 
He seated her upon his bed, and bring- 
ing a bowl of warm water, sponged her 
hands, her face, her throat. Then he 
called for a glass of hot milk, which he 
made her drink. He removed her 
shoes, brushed out her hair and loos- 
ened her waist..... With’ a little 
cry the hypnotism of terrible grief 
passed. In a flood of tears Dorothea 
sobbed her strength away on Bobbie’s 
shoulder. When she had ceased cry- 
ing, he made her lie back upon the pil- 
lows, drawing a comforter, warm in 
spite of its cubist design, over her 
shivering body. Still with her arms 
around him, she went to sleep, while 
her lover, cramped and aching, knelt 
at her side all the night through. He 
dozed a little now and then, too. 


"THE next. morning he found that 
Black-and-White, in spite of its 

oleaginous wealth, and its facilities for 
food, drink and diversion, was clergy- 
manless. There was the pressing mat- 
ter of a real funeral for Leighton, for 
Dorothea’s sake, and the preacher of 
Royalton, twenty miles distant, came to 
discourse in the hotel parlors only on 
alternate Sundays. Now he was not 
due for ten days! 

“Lad,” counseled McNab, “ye’re a 
meenister’s son. Do it yersel’.” 

“TP” And in spite of his weariness 
and his troubles, Bobbie laughed. 

“Aye,” continued McNab steadily. 
“Have ye a black garment wi’ ye? No? 


















¢ 


I'll rent ye ma best coat if ye’ll be 
careful wi’ it. "Twas a shilling—say half 
a dollar. I’ll introduce ye as a visitin’ 
pastor—and mind, ’twas Leighton did 
the talkin’ on yer beggin’ trip. The 
folk here have not seen ye wi’out the 
devil’s smut on yer face. Ye will not 
be known at all!” 

Really, there was no other way, and 
when the company had been “wised,” 
Bobbie, in McNab’s shiny broadcloth, 
was reconciled to his Antonian role 
over the Cesar of his sweetheart’s 
father. -He rejected McNab’s gloomy 
counsel to “pour oot hell-fire an’ dam- 
nation on the seeners,” reflecting that 
zephery words were more befitting than 
thunders at obsequies. He remembered 
bits of a sermon that his father always 
preached on guest engagements. Its 
text was: “Come ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
He remembered, too, that he had as- 
pired to emotional acting before he had 
been starved to “hoofing” and imita- 
tions. He furbished up his vocabulary, 
flourished his gestures, lowered his 
voice into his chest. 

The Cassidy sisters, ponies, were a 
good soprano and contralto; Hick 
Jones, the property man, had always 
supplied a behind-the-scenes. bass; and 
the juvenile straight was a rattling 
quartette tenor. 

“They'll do the Nearer-my-God-to- 
Thee-ing,” volunteered Doris De Vere, 
the principal wonder in tights, “and I'll 


take care o’ the ivories, Bobbie. The 
piana is a real good one, too!” 
HE funeral was set for the 


preacherless Sunday morning, in 
the Grand Opera House. The day was 
wonderful, and the servicés were the 
greatest Sabbath curiosity Black-and- 
White had ever known. The stage- 
hands—pallbearers—had to fight their 
way through the early-coming crowd. 
“Ma friends,” announced McNab, 
self - appointed master-of-ceremonies; 
“it is ma delight in this sad occasion to 
introduce the Reverend Robert Burns 
of St. Louis. Ye don’t know him, an’ 
ye don’t know me. I have not been 
long among ye. I am the owner, pro- 
prietor an’ manager of the New York 
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Dinin’ Parlors, where we serve, for a 
dollar, the best meal outside Chicago 
an’ New York.” There were coughs 
and a fustling sound. “Men an’ wee- 
men, the Reverend Burns!” 

In front, Bobbie saw the hotel clerk 
staring at “Reverend Burns” not in 
amazement, but in ill-restrained merri- 
ment. He rose to the quondam pulpit- 
prompter’s-table, and to the occasion. 

“T am not a minister, as Mr. McNab 
believes, but a minister’s son—an actor 
who remembers, in an actor’s emer- 
gency, the things he learned at his 
saintly father’s knee. This is not my 
service—it is our service. He was a 
good man, friends, and we cannot bear 
to lay him away without a semblance of 
the rites he loved so well.” 

Here was spectacle indeed! The 
Scotchman frowned menacingly, and 
the men in front thought he had been 
deceived ! 

Words came naturally to Bobbie, 
then. He forgot his typed address, or 
most of it. The sermon was short, but 
telling. The music was better than 
many of the men had ever heard in 
their rough lives. At the grave, in. 
White-and-Black’s unfenced, unpeopled 
cemetery, the amateur minister wrote 
a new book for the burial service— 
which, if more fluent and fervent than 
rhetorical or sacred, was none the less 
impressive. 


W HEN the earth had been heaped 

above the dead actor, the whole 
town returned to its dwellings, but not 
to its carousing. It was a day of unique 
history. 

Bobbie, having returned McNab’s 
sepulchral habiliments, took a long 
walk toward the hills, with the gravely 
sweet Dorothea. The doctor would 
accept only credit and some notes for 
his last rough services and the plain 
coffin. Bobbie and Doris, together with 
Dorothea and the Cassidy sisters, had 
placed their trunks in the hotel man’s 
hands as a pledge for the aggregation’s 
food and shelter. How were they to 
get back to civilization? 

The problem was unanswered when, 
at dusk, they returned to the Palace. 

There they found McNab, himself 
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in the raven attire. He did not wait 
for the casualities of conversation as 
he drew Bobbie aside. 

“Ye have opened ma heart, Mr. 
Burns,—Brown,—to the sinfu’ness 0’ 
this place. Ye ha’ the gift o’ tongues, 
an’ before ye leave, it is yer duty to 
lead the sinners away from the devil- 
try at McGraw’s, an’ to yer altar—” 

“Why, I’m.no evangelist—” 

“There is na evangelist who couldna 
be a theatrical actor; —Mr. Burns— 
Brown. Ye can do naething else. Yer 


people have no money—ye canna 
starve!” 
And thus Bobbie, the blackface 


comedian, became an amateur Billy 
Sunday in spite of himself. With 
groans, Mr. McNab had withdrawn a 
heavy wallet, and had paid the score the 
Palace Hotel demanded for a release 
of the trunks. 

The evangelism began in the Grand 
Opera House the following evening, 
and Bobbie worked without Mr. 
McNab’s make-up. He felt an instinct- 
ive reverence for the finer things of 
religion, and there was nothing com- 
mercial in his fervent appeals. Doro- 
thea sang, and the Cassidy sisters, and 
Doris played the piano even as she not 
irreverently chewed gum. The ama- 
teur revivalist had, possessed himself 
of a Gideon Bible, but, not relishing the 
predestination doctrines of McNab, had 
followed that worthy’s second urgent 
tip, and had leaped upon the iniquities 
of drink. 


FEW came the first night, out of 

curiosity—more the second night. 
The third night there was not a vacant 
seat. Then Bobbie was. confounded, 
‘during a solo by Dorothea, to see 
McNab—who had been conspicuously 
absent—taking up a collection with the 
assistance of his head-waiter.. He 
dumped the money upon the stage, and 
the exhorter, regarding it critically, 
gave it into Dorothea’s custody. 

As the nights went by, Bobbie real- 
ized more and more that his comedy 
career had been a mistake. He tried 
climaxes and impassioned periods. He 
practiced the orotund tone and the im- 
pressive gesture. He studied the ef- 
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fects of repression. He startled by 
dynamics, and melted with pathos and 
appeal. He won the stiff-necks by 
anecdotes and laughter. 

In two weeks, Black-and-White was 
a seething vortex of spiritual unrest. 
Scores had signed the temperance 
pledge. Backsliders had returned to 
their original professions. Now, with 
McNab’s_ versatile Reverend Burns 
nightly on tap, not even the women de- 
manded the return of motion pictures. 

Dorothea whispered to Bobbie, dur- 
ing the late breakfast: “Do you know 
that I have in my room, in a pillow- 


slip, nearly two thousand dollars from 


those collections your hoot mon has in- 
sisted on taking? What in the world 
am I going to do with it?” 

_ “Give it back, I guess. I don’t want 
it.” He dropped his week-old Chicago 
paper, and drew his chair around to 
hers. “Darling, let’s go away. Let 
McNab have the money to build a 
church or to buy himself a new Prince 
Albert. I’m tired of this pretense. I 
love you. I want to marry you. I want 
to get back to Broadway and work— 
oh, girl, I’m tired, and for my mother’s 
sake, I’m ashamed.” He hid his face 
in his hands. “I feel as if I were mock- 
ing her, every night. She must look 
down at me—if she were only alive for 
you to know, dear!” 

Dorothea squeezed his hands in hers. 
Purposely, he knocked a napkin from 
the table. Stooping to pick it up, he 
kissed her hands. 


OROTHEA’S immediate march to 

McNab and his New York Dining 
Parlors was postponed by the arrival 
of three little girls from McGraw’s 
“broiler bunch.” 

“T heard,” said the dreary, flashy 
little spokeswoman, “that you’se were 
goin’ back right away to de road. Can’t 
you take us wid ye? Gee, you actin’ 
preacher, you don’t know what you did 
to Pop McGraw. Dere’s nobody around 
de place now but de rats and de jani- 
tor—at night.” 

Though they were unable to assure 
engagements to the merry maidens of 
the Driller’s Delight, Dorothea, Bob- 
bie, Doris and the rest resolved to leave 
























Black-and-White that evening if they 
had to walk. 
“Well,” rolled McNab solemnly, 


over the telephone, “ye will do as yer 
hearts dictate, but ah’m tellin’ ye, ye 
had better stick to preachin’ the Judg- 
ment Day than go back to yer damna- 
ble business o’ theatrical actin’. Aboot 
the money? Will ye come up to ma 
poor place at six by the clock, please? 
No, I willna be in before. I’m busy. 
o Hieteae I’m tryin’ to keep fra starvin’ 
masel’ ! 

“Three hundred dollars will take us 
all to St. Louis,” argued Dorothea, in- 
forming Bobbie of the conversation. 
“Do you think his—his church, or what- 
ever it’s going to be, would let us have 
so much—out of the hundreds and 
hundreds ?” 

“Of course we would pledge to re- 
turn it,” concluded Bobbie, respect- 
fully. 


"THE preparations for departure con- 
sumed most of the day. 

The New York Dining Parlors stood 
upon a gentle slope, and a sid© door, 
nearest the hotel, led the way to 
McNab’s office, in which Bobbie had, 
on the funeral day, donned the garb of 
ministerial office for the first time. To 
this office Dorothea and her beloved 
went at the appointed hour. 

McNab was at a desk illuminated by 
a kerosene “student” lamp, and oppo- 
site sat a clergyman, veritas. 

“Brother Thomas, o’ Royalton,” in- 
troduced McNab. “He has elected to 
carry on the Lord’s work that ye are 
so unwisely layin’ doon.” 

There were explanations in Bobbie’s 
friendly greeting, and sympathetic 
smiles from Reverend Thomas. 

“About the money,” cut in Doro- 
thea. “Here it is—every penny, Mr. 
McNab. You know you were kind 
enough to guarantee our rooms.” 

“Lass,” said McNab sternly, pushing 
it toward her, “the shekels are yours. 
Ye have earned them in the vineyard, 
prunin’ the weeds from the grapes. If 
ye must go back to the flesh an’ the 
devil, ye will, I suppose, pay yer way 
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wi’ it! No! No! Woman, I canna 
touch it! Ma mither was a God- 
fearin’ Presbyterian, an’ I should be 
damned to touch it. We want no kirk — 
just yet. We want your theatrical 
opera-house, so that we can keep the 
Lord’s work in, and the devil out!” 

McNab stood, a somber statue of 
eternal wrath. Thomas, the preacher, 
smiled in a friendly way at Bobbie. In 
a bit of confusion, Dorothea moved to- 
ward another door. 

“Ye must understand me, lass,” con- 
tinued McNab. . “Ye have saved Black- 
an’-White from the devil and all his 
ways, an’ the laborer is worthy his hire. 
IT couldna think of profiting by the good 


work!” 


TRANGE sounds came to Dorothea: 
through the door. There seemed 

to be a vast confusion of voices, a 
clatter of knives and- dishes. Un- 
consciously, she thought of McGraw’s 
deserted -““Delight” saloon, which she 
had passed just now. 

She could not resist opening the door. 
A flood of light fell upon her eyes, and 
her eyes fell’ upon innumerable men: 
clean men with bright faces ; sober men, 
not carousing, but eating, eating, eating, 
with the healthy outdoor man’s healthy 
appetite. Another table could not pos- 
sibly have been gotten into the big 
dining-room. 

Bobbie, just behind her, chuckled— 
and for the first time since her father’s 
death, Dorothea,. closing the door, 
laughed unrestrainedly. 

“Woman!” exclaimed the stern Scot. 
“What’s the ail? Are ye daft?” 

Then even the minister laughed. But 
presently he performed a ceremony 
that was not of the pulpit. The 
burlesquers caught the St. Louis Limit- 
ed at Apache Junction. 

“What do you say, honey, to getting 
a stock at New Haven and going in 
for the real dramatic stuff?” said Bob- 
bie to Dorothea. They were on the 
observation platform. 

“That will be as grand for me, dear, 
as being Jolson Junioress,” answered 
his wife. 
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Clara Tice is the young New York girl artist whose sketches in pen and ink have attracted wide attention. Just 
out of her twenties, she is the spirit of enthusiasm. 
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LAUGH 


Ni 


“A” || JOKE,—a real joke,— 
A | whether on yourself or on the 
{.—__l] other fellow, is the rarest 
thing in the world; and I’ve discovered 
in my twenty years of life on this whirl- 
ing planet, that anything that can give 
you a laugh is worth investigating. 

Ted. Costairs, the director of the 
Miracle Film Company, which enjoys 
the distinction of having me on its 
salary list, is always nagging me about 
this sentiment. 

“Myrtle,” he said, “one fine day your 
eternal pursuit of the giggle is going 
to lead you up a blind alley, and then 
you'll send in a hurry-call for the res- 
cue party.” 

0?” I retorted, and added point- 
edly: “Well, be that as it may, there'll 
be no cause for you to mix.” 

That ended the matter between us— 
for about a week. 





"THE first symptoms of the Laugh on 
Lattimer appeared some _ two 

months before I even reached the pre- 

liminaries of the laugh itself. 

We were working on a picture out 
on Long Island. It was a rescue at 
sea, and I was struggling in the surf, 
keeping a watchful eye on Ralph La- 
mont, who was just swimming into the 
picture. Suddenly, behind me, I heard 
a chug-chug, mixed with a warning yell 
from the camera-man, and a streak of 
gray shot by me and cut a half-circle 
through the water, and a man on the 
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bow stood up and took a header. He 
had me by the back of the neck before 
I could more than gasp. 

“Don’t grab me,” he said warningly. 
“T’ve got you; you wont sink again. 
Here, Clancy: this way!” 

While I was being lifted over the 
side of the motor-boat into the out- 
stretched arms of Clancy, I couldn’t 
see the rest of the company, but I 
could hear them, all right. 

“Here, you big stiff! Get out of the 
picture! There goes another forty feet 
of film,” Willie Keeting, the camera- 
man, wailed. 

Ted Costairs, both hands pawing the 
air, was roaring instructions to the rest 
of the company and motioning fran- 


tically to me. 


OF course, we had to take the pic- 

ture all over, and afterward, when 
I had gotten out of my wet things, I 
found time to say something soothing 
to the young chap who had rescued me 
—at the wrong time—and who had 
apologetically hung around the rest of 
the morning. 

“Cheer up,” I said. 

“T feel like such an idiot,” he an- 
swered with a kid smile, as he snatched 
off his cap. 

“You needn’t,” I assured him; “it’s 
done every day.” 

“T was afraid that I might have 
made trouble for you.” 

I laughed. “Worry not, little one. 




























As long as Myrtle Mainwaring doesn’t 
grow about  five-foot-three and keeps 
her weight down to the even hundred 
and her nerve up for all kinds of pic- 
ture-stunts, not to mention retaining 
her golden hair and soulful brown eyes, 
it will take more than a Johnny and a 
motor-boat to get her in wrong.” 

“T’m—I’m very glad—to hear it.” 

“What’s your name?” I demanded, 
ignoring Ted Costairs, who always 
takes it upon himself to oversee the 
affairs of the entire company. 

“Le Roy. Lattimer.” 

I turned and waved my hand toward 
the picture-book estate that ran down 
to the shore on our right. “Own 
that ?” 

“Father does,” he said, and grinned. 

“You’re a nice boy,” I complement- 
ed, and joined the rest of the com- 


pany. 


ED COSTAIRS made a few em- 

phatic — also unnecessary — re- 
marks that riled me. He had been butt- 
ing into my affairs considerably lately. 
He had a lesson coming, and my imme- 
diate determination to give it to him 
was the beginning of the Laugh on 
Lattimer. 

The Lattimer boy had tagged at my 
heels, and now I turned and said wist- 
fully: 

“Good-by, Mr. -Lattimer. 
for your good intentions.” 

“Are you going back to town now?” 

“Yes,” I sighed; “and it’s so hot on 
that wretched train.” 

He rose to the bait like a hungry 
trout. 

“Could you—would you—” 

I paused, and smiled encouragement. 

“T’ve got a dandy little racing car,” 
he said, “and if you'll let me drive you 
back to town—” 

One look at the threatening visage 
of Ted Costairs decided me. 

“Why, thank you. .The idea sounds 
good to Myrtle.” 


Thanks 


N the next ten days I saw quite a 

lot of young Lattimer. He was a 
nice boy, a simple soul, but above the 
average when you consider the. handi- 
cap he carried. The Lattimers had but 
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lately migrated from Lattimer, Penn- 
sylvania—although this dark secret 
was locked away in the depths of the 
skeleton closet. Once in New York, 
they began to cast calculating eyes 
toward the dizzy heights where sits the 
crowd that runs this democratic na- 
tion’s social system. 

The only members of the family who 
didn’t relish the idea of breaking into 
‘The One Set’ were Roy and Mother. 
Mother’s idea of ease and elegance was 
a large garden and a seed-catalogue; 
and Roy didn’t seem to take to-the idea 
of trying to know people who didn’t 
want to know him. 

All this was poured into. my sympa- 
thetic ears during the ten days follow- 
ing my meeting with Roy. I liked him 
—after I had taught him his place and 
demonstrated my ability to keep him 
in it. 

“Well, what do you care?” I asked 
him“one day, after he had been grum- 
bling about his family’s dauntless social 
aspirations. 

“T don’t care, if they’d let me alone.” 

I looked over his tall, well-set-up 
figure, his . clear-cut features, and 
smiled knowingly. ‘Father and Sister 
consider you in the light of a social as- 
set, eh?” 

He flushed. “Isn’t it rot?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“Why, Myrtle, what do you think is 
the latest? They’ve picked out a wife 
for me!” 

“How thoughtful! Or can it be that 
they distrust your ability to do your 
own picking?” 

He glanced. at me resentfully, and 
he went on: “It’s Estelle Venner.” 

“Estelle Venner — polo-player — in- 
ternational beauty—hope of the Suf- 
frage Cause—and light of the Better- 
ment League for the Working Girl. 
It will be fine to be the husband of 
such a prominent lady.” 

“Tt will not,” Roy contradicted. 
wouldn’t be, even if—” 

“Ah, Roy,” I observed; a light dawn- 
ing. “Another lady?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, you’re of age, aren’t you?” 

“T am, but gee! what good does that 
do me? Father’s consent is not legally 
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necessary, but it’s necessary to my 
health, wealth and pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

“How so?” 

“T haven’t any money of my own— 
and Father controls my job.” 

“And doesn’t care for the girl of 
your dreams ?” 

“Not as a daughter-in-law. She lived 
next door to us in Lattimer, and I’ve 
always known her. She’s the most 
won—” 

“Cut that! -You’re biased. As I 
understand the matter, Father wont 
consent because the lady isn’t a mem- 
ber of the exclusive set he’s trying to 
jimmy his way into.” 

“About that.” 

“Take it from me, boy, you’re up 
against it.” 


THE very next day Roy rushed in to 
see me, positively radiating joy. 

“Myrtle,” Roy chortled, grabbing my 
hands and dancing me around the room, 
“T’ve got an idea.” 

“Nail it up in a box: the times are 
hard,” I advised him, as I freed my 
hands and retreated behind the table. 

“Listen,” he went on, ignoring my 
comment. “Last night I was writing 
in the alcove of the library, when I 
heard Father reading an account of 
Freddy Van Cleif’s marriage to that 
chorus-girl. Father was talking the 
whole thing over. He said it served 
the family right; they hadn’t handled 
the affair intelligently. He said that if 
such a thing ever happened in his fam- 
ily,—and with the modern run of boys 
you had to expect anything,—he would 
manage it according to a pet theory of 
his own. He wouldn’t send the boy to 
Europe—not at all. If the boy wasn’t 
an idiot or a cad, he would encourage 
him—on the surface. He would make 
it his business to meet the girl, and 
let the boy see something of her— 
against the background of his own 
family and his own friends. Let it be 
a matter of contrasts; that was the 
thing—contrasts. Father said he’d be 
willing to bet that a decent, right- 
minded, sensible boy would voluntarily 
break off the affair within a week, un- 
der this course of treatment.” 
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“Interesting,” I remarked, hiding a 
yawn, “but why the joy?” 

“Don’t you see?” 

“Not guilty.” 

“It’s a way out for me. If I got 
mixed up with a chorus-girl, Father 
would work, the contrast game on me. 
Then, if it didn’t work, he’d probably 
look with the fervor of desperation on’ 
Laura Kent.” 


N OW, what do you know about that? 
Some brain-work for a member of 
the Father-Make-the-Money Club! 

“You want to look out,” I warned 
him, as I glanced at the clock. “A real, 
live chorus-girl would have -you doing 
time for the crime of matrimony before 
you’d passed much beyond the when- 
can-I-meet-you stage.” 

He looked at me and grinned a sickly 
sort of grin; then he went and stood 
beside the piano, and started to finger 
the music. I was just going to remind 
him that time was money with me, 
when he sprang this: 

“Myrtle, you’re the best little sport 
I know.” 

I didn’t tumble to it, even then. 

“Say, Myrtle—you know—I thought 
—you'd be the girl in the case.” 

“You — thought — I’d — be — the 
—girl—” I gasped; my wrath rising 
and threatening to choke me. “You— 
you—Roy Lattimer, you move—move 
quick! Get out before I really lose 
my temper.” 

He was a wise boy—in some ways. 
He moved—but he went on explaining 
outside the door, and then over the 
telephone from the booth downstairs, 
and then outside the door again. Sud- 
denly he said five words that were 
magic to Myrtle: 

“Just for a joke, Myrtle.” 

“Joke?” I repeated, an unruly some- 
thing inside of me sitting up and taking 
notice. 

“Think what a laugh we’ll have. on 
Father!” 

“It sure will be one big laugh on 
Father Lattimer,” I agreed tenta- 
tively. 

The idea of the joke, and the pros- 
pect of the laugh, finally got me. I 
was lost. 
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FORTUNATELY, at this time the 

company decided to go in for some 
war pictures, and I was slated for a 
two-weeks’ vacation. 

Roy—as a business venture—staked 
me to some of the noisiest clothes we 
could buy on the Rialto. I went in for 
big hats, with crazy-looking feathers 
on them; high laced boots with colored 
tops; and pale pink hosiery, which was 
fully displayed by the extreme short- 
ness of my skirts. Oh, I was a peach, 
all right—of a kind! 

We took to lunching in the financial 
district, and frequently met Father 
Lattimer, who got red in the face and 
fixed Roy with a baleful eye, the- while 
making a determined effort to go on 
with his lunch. Once we sat in front 
of Mother at the matinée. She looked 
so grieved and troubled, after one look 
at my red hat and elaborately dressed 
hair, that I hated myself. We were 
always running into Sister and her 
near-smart crowd, at the different 
places where we danced. But I had no 
reproachful misgivings over Sister’s 
attitude. She was a snippy little red- 
haired kid, with a pug nose that took 
on an added tilt every time she looked 
at me. 


“W ELL, Father’s going.to work the 

system,” Roy informed me glee- 
fully after about a week. “Sister 
objected, but Mother cried and said 
something must be done. You're to be 
invited down next week. Mother 
wanted to ask you this week, but Sister 
has coaxed some guests from the 
Golden Avenue for this week-end. 
They are going to pick your fellow- 
guests with care.” He winked face- 
tiously as he finished. 

“Oh, they are!” I sniffed. 

Suddenly a stunning idea popped 
into my busy little thinker. 

“Roy,” I almost shrieked, “we'll get 
the dates mixed, and I'll arrive this 
week instead of next! Talk about con- 
trasts!” 

He wasn’t game at first, but when I 
had graphically described the possibili- 
ties, he came in. 

Roy and I arrived at the Lattimers’ 
Long Island place promptly at five. We 
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came down in the open car, and I was 
togged up regardless. About a dozen 
people were having tea on the terrace 
as we drove up, and I saw a horrified 
glance pass between Sister and Mother 
as I got out of the car. 

Mother rose and came forward un- 
certainly, followed by Sister. . “Why— 
is this Miss Mainwaring! We—” 

“How do you do!” | gushed. 
so good of you to ask me down. And 
this is Clarice?” I almost kissed Sister, 
and by her appearance I judge that 
apoplexy runs in the family. 

Everybody around the tea-table was 
staring at me, but I smiled blithely and 
didn’t let it rattle me at all. 

However, Sister was not Father’s 
daughter for nothing. She gave one 
look at her gaping guests, at poor little 
helpless Mother and grinning Brother 
in the background—and at me, in my 
giddy raiment. Then she drew a deep 
breath, took me firmly by the elbow, 
and the first thing I knew I was in a 
cretonne-hung room, and a _ musical- 


“It’s 


_comedy maid was receiving instructions 


as to my care and the dinner hour, 


HAT dinner was a revelation to me. 

I became convinced, after about 

the third course, that Ananias had 

nothing on me. I never before laid 

claim to being a good liar; but I know 

good lying when [ hear it, and looking 
back on it, I find no fault with mine. 

Miss Estelle Venner—she looked 
just like her pictures, only more so— 
sat on Father Lattimer’s right, and 
about every five minutes she’d raise her 
lorgnette and look me over carefully. 
Then she’d murmur something that I fi- 
nally made out to be, “Extraordinary!” 

The conversation down at our end 
of the table, engineered by Roy and me, 
drifted to the stage, and from there to 
moving pictures. 

“It’s a hard life,” I sighed, nibbling 
an almond and gazing soulfully into the 
eyes of Charlie Cummings, a fish-faced 
individual who had seemed to fancy me 
from the dinner-gong up. 

There was an _ uncertain silence, 
while most of the people within hearing 
of my remarks looked up quickly and 
then glanced at each other. . 
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“One would almost say you spoke 
from experience,” Mr. Cummings said, 
returning my glance with interest. 

Sister glared at young Cummings and 
flashed a glance that might have been 
warning 'to me. But after all, what 
was expected of me but contrasts? So 
I turned to Cummings with a look of 
incredulous amazement on my face. 

“Why, of course I speak from ex- 
perience. Surely you don’t mean to 
say that you don’t recognize me? I’m 
Myrtle Mainwaring of the Miracle Film 
Company.” 


DON’T think many of that crowd 

took in the movies much—judging 
from their expressions. 

“Now, isn’t that exciting?” a black- 
eyed little débutante who sat just across 
the table lisped suddenly. 

“Not very,” I drawled, “—except 
the stunts.” 

“Stunts,” she repeated breathlessly, 
leaning forward. 

“Stunts—thrillers,” I explained. “If 

there’s a burning building to. jump 
from, or a cliff to scale hanging around 
some man’s neck, or a drowning scene 
—that means Myrtle Mainwaring.” I 
paused and giggled. “That’s how I met 
Roy. He rescued me from drown- 
ing.” 
The entire Lattimer family—with the 
exception of Roy—were frantically 
trying to control the table talk in their 
immediate vicinity and at the same time 
keep an agonized ear on me. 

“Yes, Roy is a wonderful swimmer,” 
Sister broke in desperately. “Do you 
remember at New London how—” 

“Yes, I do,” interruped Miss Lewyn, 
the black-eyed little débutante, hypno- 
tized eyes fixed on me. “How do you 
ever have the courage, Miss Mainwar- 
ing?” 

“It’s simple,” I shrugged. “You see, 
I’ve been doing that sort of thing for 
a good many years. After I graduated 
from school at Rock City, Wisconsin, 
that little burg seemed pretty dead to 
me,’—here truth and I parted com- 
pany, and I began to give loose rein. to 
an active imagination —‘so I joined a 
circus.” 

“A circus?” 
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“My word!” 
“How extraordinary !” 


| SMILED carelessly, and continued : 

“Yes, I was with them, doing ground 
and lofty tumbling, until the ring- 
master got too fresh. Then I skipped, 
and tried broncho-bisting out in Okla- 
homa.” 

The women all looked shocked to 
death, but one or two of the men stole 
amused and decidedly doubtful glances 
at each other. 

“You must be something of a rider,” 
Father observed grimly, and continued 
hurriedly: “Did I ever tell any of you 
about the big ranch I own out in—” 

“Just a minute, please, Mr. Latti- 
mer.” And Miss Lewyn flashed a bril- 
liant smile in his direction to take the 
edge off her interruption. ‘Go on, Miss 
Mainwaring; tell us some more.” 

“I broke my arm, so I had to give 
up riding,” I continued, overjoyed at 
the spellbound attention of my 
audience. “I was in rather hard luck 
for a time, and tried ’most anything— 
I had to eat, you know. I was a tele- 
phone-operator in a hotel in ’Frisco, and 
a waitress in a railroad restaurant. 
That’s how I got in with the Miracle 
Company. They were taking some pic- 
tures on the Coast, and when they came 
back to New York, little Myrtle had 
joined the bunch.” 

“She’s some star, all right!” Roy 
added, anxious to do his part. 

I nodded brightly at him. “Thanks. 
You must all come and see me on the 
screen some time.” 

“We will. I think it would be heaps 
of fun,” Miss Lewyn promised. “You 
must let me know some time when you 
are in a thriller,-and I’ll make up a 
party.” / 

At this moment Father glanced mean- 
ingly at Mother, and she obediently 
gave the signal and all the women 
rose. 


FATHER had evidently given the 

subject of contrasts his concentrated 
attention during the night, because the 
minute I made my appearance the next 
morning he invited me to come with 
him and inspect the greenhouses. I 
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accepted with alacrity, and a good deal 
of curiosity, because I felt it almost 
too much to hope that Father had given 
up his game of contrasts so early. 


E talked smart-set chatter until 
Father was unable to stand it any 
longer. | 

“Now look here, Miss Mainwaring,” 
he said suddenly, “I’m a business man. 
I go in for plain facts. What’s your 
game?” 

I picked a rose and put it in my 
hair. Then I raised my eyes to his face 
and stared at him unwinkingly for 
about a minute. 

“[’m going to marry Roy,” I told 
him coolly, when I had him blinking. 

“No, you’re not!” he exploded. 

“No?” I returned politely. 

“No. I said no, and I mean no.” 

“Yes, I heard you.” 

“Perhaps you don’t realize, young 
woman, that the first thing that will 
happen to him, if he persists in this in- 
sane determination to marry you, will 
be that he’ll lose his position.” 

“So? Well, Mr. Lattimer, I’m one 
of the highest priced film stars in New 
York. I make good money, and I make 
good investments. I might even treat 
myself to a husband, if I wanted to— 
one who was out of a job—if he had 
prospects.” 

“T’ll make a new will, and cut Roy 
off without a cent.” 

“We'll have you proved mentally 
unbalanced, and break your will.” 

“You can’t!” 

“Dear man, don’t be foolish. 
done every day.” 

“Why I—you must—let me tell—” 

I broke in on his tirade, and con- 
tinued smoothly: “Now, Mr. Lattimer, 
there’s no use your going up in the air. 
Your son is not such a catch. Who, 
after all, are the Lattimers? Nobody. 
Many of my friends have done much 
better for themselves and you can see 
their names among the box-holders at 
the Met, or giving luncheons to their 
blue-ribbon bench: exhibits almost any 
day. But a girl must do the best she 
can. Roy has, or will have, money; 
therefore I’m going to marry him. Get 
me?” 


It’s 
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H"= got me. The explosion took place 
at once, and I calmly sat among 
the roses and, watched him rave. 

“How much do you want?’ he 

demanded finally. 
_ “Tut, tut,” I reproved him gently. 
“Do net be so crude. Who can measure, 
in mere money, the value of a young 
love?” 

Father could only paw the air; so, 
after politely waiting a moment for him 
to say something, I smiled sweetly at 
him over my shoulder and left the 
greenhouse. 

During the next two days I did my 
little best to enliven the house-party. In 
looking back over the occasion, I think 
I may say, quite without vanity, that I 
succeeded moderately well. The day 
I left, Mother took to her garden; Sister 
booked passage for Panama (she said 
she couldn’t face her friends for 
weeks) ; Father stormed down to the 
office of the Miracle Company and tried 
to have me fired. But Ted Costairs, 
after he had caught the drift of his re- 
marks, almost threw him out of the 
office. I learned all this from Charlie 
Keating, the camera-man. 

The next few days Roy and I con- 
tinued conspicuously to romp up and 
down Broadway, Fifth Avenue and the 
financial district. Then a letter came 
from the girl in Lattimer (inspired by 
Roy and me), announcing that she was 
passing through New York and would 
like to see them all. Mother joyfully 
put aside her seed-catalogues, and 
Father himself, after one look at Roy, 
displayed a grim sort of pleasure. But 
Roy himself, with my coaching in mind, 
flatly declared that he wasn’t going to 
trot any girl from “that jay town of 
Lattimer” around New York. Not on 
your life! 


"THE girl arrived and was welcomed 
with enthusiasm by everyone but 
Roy. He treated her with a kind of 
lofty tolerance that plainly got Father’s 
goat. Away from the harrying in- 
fluence of ambitious Sister, the girl 
from Lattimer didn’t look so bad to 
Father—not when he contrasted her 
with Myrtle of the «movies. 
Then Father came to see me. 
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he began, after 


“Miss Mainwaring,” 
twice, 


he had swallowed once or 
“what is your price?” 
I looked out of the window. 
“Five thousand ?” 
I carefully selected a bonbon from 


it. 

He yapped out another numeral. 

I yawned insultingly. ~ 

“That’s my limit,” he snapped. 

“All right,” ¥ answered soothingly. 
“What’s the mad rush to get rid of 
little Myrtle?” 

He hesitated. 

“Come on, now, see how it feels to 
tell the truth.” 

He stopped thinking, to glare at me. 

“Another girl, perhaps?” I suggested 
helpfully—and smiled. 

Father took the plunge. “Well, yes, 
you're right. It’s a little girl the boy 
has always known—in fact, a childhood 
sweetheart. Both families thought the 
matter settled,-until Roy met you. Of 
course, looking at you, I can under- 
stand the boy’s infatuation. But it’s 
hard on the other girl. She’s a nice 
girl—” 

Pearl. - 

“Oh, I meant nothing disparaging, 
Miss Mainwaring,” ‘Father hastened to 
explain. “This girl is a simple, home- 
loving sort, and I feel she’s just the wife 
for Roy.” 


STARED «at Father in fascinated 

admiration. When he sprang that 
patter about the families’ thinking the 
affair between Roy and the girl from 
Lattimer settled, I almost fainted. He 
was a wonder with the talk, all right— 
* positively I think Father had kidded 
himself into actually believing all this 
chin-chin he was giving me. 

“If Roy stopped seeing you,” Father 
went on earnestly, “I’m sure the other 
girl could win him back. Be a sport, 
Miss Mainwaring; you don’t really 
care about Roy, and if it is only a 
question of money—” 

“Cut out the tin-talk for a minute. 
Does this sweet young teed care for 
Roy?” 

“Yes.” 

“Has she the oscil bug ?” 


the box on the table and began to nibble 


“ hat, 
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He flushed and shook his head. 

“You know, Mr. Lattimer,” I said 
seriously, “Roy is a nice young kid, and 
I’d like to see him tarry a girl who 
really cared, and didn’t consider his 
money and how high she could climb 
with it.” 

Father stared at me in hopeful 
astonishment. 

“Tl talk it over with Roy,” I prom- 
ised finally. 

“You're a great girl,” Father said 
with a relieved sigh, giving me a pater- 
nal pat on the shoulder. “T’ll bet Roy 
would have gone a long ways with you 
to push him.” 

I shook my head. “Nothing doing. 
I'll marry a man who can furnish his 
own push.” 

Suddenly I saw that Father’s atten- 
tion had wandered. He took up his 
fingered it undecidedly, and 
presently came and stood beside my 
chair. 

“T like you,” he burst out, “—darned 
if I don’t. You’re a good sport, and 
for that reason I’m going to tell you 
something. You see—well, it looks as 
if something had been put over on 
you. Still—” 

“What’s that ?” I demanded. 

“Roy and Helen were married this 
morning.” 

I gave him one look, and then leaned 
back and indulged in.a long laugh. 

“T said you were a good sport,” 
Father remarked with an uneasy grin, 
“but I didn’t expect you to take it as 
a joke.” 

I sat up and gazed at him solemnly. 

“A joke,” I said, “depends on where 
you are sitting.” And I plopped myself 
down in a chair right in front of him 
and giggled and giggled and giggled. 

He must have seen the light 
immediately; he frowned and scowled 
fiercely; then he grinned and _ finally 
broke into a laugh. 

“Myrtle,” he said as he picked up his 
hat, “if you ever tell on me, I'll dis- 
own that young rascal Roy 
Eh-h-h—who thought of this—you or 
him?” 

“He did.” 

. “By George,” 
father’s son.” 


he roared, “he’s his 
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Behind the Screen in Photoplay-land 


PEOPLE AND SCENES HERE AND THERE 
IN THE CELLUL-OKD KINGDOM 


Photograph 
by Celebrity 
Studio, 

New York 


graph star, 
and her 


Anita Y*™ i 
Stewart, P 
recently filmed 

in a Robert W. 
Chambers 
photoplay. 


Marie Doro in her dress- 
ing-room at the Famous- 


Players-Lasky Studios. 








Wrecking ’ rs t, “a i Below: 
an auto ” . ae” Mack 
for an . " . rs ns Sennett, 
American- is | eo : ~ film producer; 
Mutual ~ iii a y Teddy Samp- 
photoplay. S son; and Mabel 

™ Normand,comédienne, 


Cleo Madison, the film actress, and a new-found 
friend. He is four weeks old and lives on the 
Universal ranch. 








PAGE of photographs showing 

the manner in which a submarine 
photoplay is being filmed in the tropics 
by the Williamson Syndicate, which a 
year or so ago made several successful 
reels of underwater educational films 
off Jamaica. In the new under- 
taking, however, a complete 
story,—Jules Verne’s “Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea”—with both comedy and 
tragedy, is being enacted under 
water before the camera. 





Mary Fuller— her latest photograph. Miss Fuller has the distinction of occupying what seems to be an 
unassailable place in popular favor. 
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Helen Leslie and her pet 
snake, ‘‘Roosevelt”” — so 


named because its appear- Cin Wie (right), 


ance is worse than its bite. : : ee 
motion-picture star, mak- 


ing up” at the scene of 


the taking of a film. 





A studio “close-up” of Captain Jack Bonavita, the 
animal trainer, and his lion “Monty,” in a David 
Horsley photoplay. 





Mary Fuller— her latest photograph. Miss Fuller has the distinction of occupying what seems to be an 
unassailable place in popular favor. 
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Helen Leslie and her pet 

snake, ‘‘Roosevelt” — so 

named because its appear- ’ 4 

ance is worse than its bite, Crane Wilbur (right), 
motion-picture star, mak- 
ing up” at the scene of 


the taking of a film. 





A studio “close-up” of Captain Jack Bonavita, the 


animal trainer, and his lion “Monty,” in a David 
Horsley photoplay. 





Above: Naomi Childers, of the 
Vitagraph Company, one of the 
most pronounced blonde types on 
the screen—and, incidentally, one 
of the most beautiful girls on the 


screen, 


At right: Elinor Brown. 


10tograph by National Studio, New York 








Above: Ruth Roland, all puckered 
up ready to be kissed by Frank 


Mayo. 


At left: Bessie Love and the 
horse she loves the best. 





Hayword Mack and Gertrude Astor in one that may be 


either soul-stirring or only perfunctory. Take your choice. 








Peggy Coudray and Charles Dorian in a 
perfectly polite osculation. 
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N spite of certain censorial 
objections, the kiss is still 
popular in the films. It may have 
been .shortened; some bit of 
ardor here and there may have 
been cut out; cave-man 
methods may have been sub- 
dued—but the kiss, praise to 
Heaven! is still with us. 

And why? Well, we ask 
you—what could reason- 

ably happen in the last 

part of the last reel, just 

before “The End,” but a 

big, round, gorgeous kiss? 


Wallace Beery 
and Mina 
Cunard in an 
impressive 
scene before 
the camera. 








O, its value—aye, its neces- 

sity—recognized, the films 
have developed the kiss into 
many strange varieties, but with 
the vogue of the Vampire has 
come naturally the predomi- 
nance of the Vampire kiss— 
an electric osculation — the 
sort of “Come-on-and- 
let’s-make-up” style of 
kiss that’s ‘ruinous to 
make-up. 


Below: A motion-picture inter- 
pretation of a typical motion kiss. 


Marie Walcamp and Jack Holt. 


we __________ 





Franklin Farnum and Marcia Moore in an enthusiastic photo- 
play embrace. 
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As 
The 
Cad 


Jumps 


ey | ADCLIFFE 
| R | intend- 
Lj! €0° that 
it should be 
called “The 
Paragon,” and 
so instructed the 
printer. The 
printer, knowing 
Radcliffe of old, 
and therefore 
quite certain 
that he would 


never be pa id Milly continued the struggle to free herself... . . “All right!” yelled Radcliffe 


for the job, re- 
solved to indulge 
in a bit of humor. He changed the 
copy throughout, and Radcliffe’s entire 
printed propaganda announced the or- 
ganization of “The Paradox Film Serv- 
ice” and solicited business under that 
handicap. 

“Let it go,” was Radcliffe’s only 
comment. “Paradox is as good as 
Paragon—nobody knows the difference 
and I'll: make provision in my will for 
settling the printer’s account. I’m 


off !” 


came a great clanging of iron rods, and in » black flash the 


Nor was anybody surprised at the 
fact that Radcliffe had quit a perfectly 
good job as director for the Conti- 
nental Film Company to organize the 
Paradox Film Service on a moment's 
notice and a shoestring. For Radcliffe 
was one of those wholesome birds of 
passage who are possessed of the com- 
bination of originality and nerve, both 
of which are controlled by a grass- 
hopper brain. 

So he began to write his own sce- 
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through the megaphone. ‘Punch him out!” From the far end of the “jungle” 
leopard bounded into the camera’s range and stood still, glaring. 


narios and to produce them. He 
bought his machines and properties and 
lamps and raw film on credit without 
the faintest shadow of collateral to ex- 
cuse that credit. And he engaged his 
actors by the same tactics. 

“Now,” said Radcliffe, addressing 
his crew before the first take, “it’s up 
to you. If these free-lance films are 
going to be sold to the circuits, you’ve 
got to make them sell. You've got to 
pay all the bills we’ve contracted and 


seasons 


By 
William 
Harper 

Dean 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY FREDERICK 
MO Ae 


make your own 
livings while do- 
ing it. Also I 
want something 
out of this my- 
self. This is a 
real co-operative 
enterprise, this 
is. Hop to it!” 

They did. And 
Paradox began 
to score. It win- 
tered in Califor- 
nia, summered 
in New Jersey 
and spent mid- 
wherever Radcliffe’s grass- 
hopper brain decreed. But for all his 
erratic and impulsive proclivities, Rad- 
cliffe had preferences. Applied to 
location, those preferences singled out 
the sea. He was quite foolish over Sea 
stuff. 

“It always carries the punch,” he 
would argue, “and the setting doesn’t 
cost a cent—surf and rocks and gulls 
and all that sort of thing, you know. 
Good sea stuff hits the people right be- 
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tween the eyes. Now, if we 4¢ 
only had—” 

Here he broke off suddenly 
and spent two whole days in se- 
cluded study. Which caused the 
Paradoxers no dearth of anxiety. 
F or whenever Rad- “Cotton, you stand 
cliffe actually studied just about as much 
out something it meant ee — 
trouble for the greatest sickine ae. in 
unto. the least and * Radcliffe’s prize 
plenty of it. lion. No man ever 

AweeklaterRadcliffe ‘idvitean'tbedone.” 

came into port f: 
right into 
his appro- 
priated 
and unchart- 
ed little nick 
in the Pa- . 
cific Coast. 
He was on a 
tug which 
towed a 
squat three- 
master—by a 
shoestring, as 
a matter of 
course. 

“Aint she a 
beaut!” raved 
Radcliffe. “She’s 
the real pirate 
stuff and I bought 
her for a _ song: 
twelve months’ note, 
usual security.- She’s 
got a brass cannon 
and leg irons and miz- 
zen booms and _hal- 
yards and everything . 
that a thoroughbred 
galleon of rakish de- 
sign ought to have. 
She'll pay for herself 
in six months and then 
some! Stand aghast, 
everybody! I’m go- 
ing to do some pirate 
scenarios that'll 
make Captain Kidd 
look like a 
bush leaguer!” 

Thus_ begins 
Radcliffe’s unfilmed drama. 
It was a silent and thoughtful 
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company of Paradoxers who sat down 
to supper that night in the mess tent. 
Each man and each woman was rumi- 
nating over the statement by Radcliffe 
that the three-master would pay for 
herself in six months. If Radcliffe 
said this then it was all too true. And 
from the greatest Paradoxer unto the 
least there was a murmur of appre- 
hension. 

“There’s goin’ to be hell a-poppin’ 
around here when Rad cuts loose;” 
solemnly confided Billy Lancaster to 
those in sound of his voice. “I never 
was much on water anyway, and this 
here boat’s got to be anchored at least 
a quarter of a mile from shore. Rad's 
goin’ to have every mother’s son of us 
swimmin’ that stretch an’ splashin’ the 
water around us with cannon balls— 
you watch!” 

A dead silence proclaimed that every 
Paradoxer had heard. And Billy 
Lancaster ought to know. He was a 
villain and a good one under ordinary 
circumstances. He drew the _ best 
salary on the Paradox payroll. He had 
a good build, a straight mouth and was 
crowned with a shock of yellow hair. 
When he adjusted his black wig and 
bristly black mustache, his yellow 
eyebrows and blue eyes completed a 
villainous countenance that was the 
envy of more than one aspiring Para- 
dox understudy. 

But Billy was far from a villain at 
heart, gross irony of the movie life! 
He had never outgrown an inborn 
terror of water that was more than 
knee deep; he had an overwhelming 
desire to clap his hands to his ears 
when anything louder than a percus- 
sion cap was fired. Consequently Billy 
Lancaster’s life since the day he quit 
driving a laundry wagon to become 
Radcliffe’s star villain was just one 
continuous heroic struggle with himself. 

“But think of the stuff!” essayed the 
little blue-eyed understudy. “It'll sell 
like peanuts at the ball game—we’ll all 
be rich!” 

“You mean our widows an’ or- 
phans’ll get rich on damage suits,” 
corrected Billy with carefully toned in- 
dulgence. “Little one, can you swim 
a quarter in a big sea?” 


AS THE CAT JUMPS 
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“Quit scarin’ that kid, Billy,” cut in 
Sanderson, who hated the water and 
made no bones of it. “You should 
worry about widows an’ orphans. 
Radcliffe’s not goin’ to call on anybody 
but unmarried men an’ women to pull 
off his new thrillers, an’ you know it!” 

Neither Billy nor Sanderson was 
wholly correct in his predictions. 
There were no widows and orphans 
left behind as results of any Paradox- 
ers casting themselves on the altar of 
realism. Radcliffe guarded carefully 
against any such fatalities: he merely 
sent his Paradoxers within a half of 
watery or other graves and _ then 
snatched them to safety. 


"THE very first film made on the 

three-master found Billy Lancaster, 
pirate, striking madly through a heavy 
sea for the shore after having villain- 
ously lighted the smudge pots in the 
craft’s hold. When within a hundred 
yards of that blessed shore a dying 
gunner on deck turned loose an enor- 
mous charge of grape in the general 
direction of Billy’s head. The spray 
nearly drowned him. 

“Great! Great stuff!’ yelled Rad- 
cliffe as the grape tore up the spray 
around Billy. 

But when Billy reached the shore 
he pulled the earrings from his ears, 
untied the red bandanna from his head 
and took the case knife from his teeth. 
3y that time the launch from the three- 
master scraped up on the beach and 
unloaded the camera man and the 
gunner who had been the cause of the 
spray. Billy got up from the sand and 
met that gunner on his own ground. 
There wasn’t any fight. 

With both eyes closed and nose 
spread grotesquely, the gunner ap- 
pealed to Radcliffe. 

Radcliffe only looked up from his 
latest scenario long enough to laugh. 

“Go back and tell Billy Lancaster 
that if he doesn’t like his job to quit. 
Go back and tell him that I’m going to 
dock his salary for every day you lose 
on account of that face. Tell him I 
trained that gun myself and that the 
charge missed him a good ten feet. 
Now beat it. I’m busy!” 
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But from that day, although Paradox 
rose several feet on the market as the 
result of Radcliffe’s water thrillers, 
Radcliffe’s smile was tinged with bit- 
terness. Billy Lancaster became the 
one fly in his ointment. 

“T think I'll have to do something to 
Lancaster and then fire him,”  con- 
fided Radcliffe to his camera man. 
“He’s gun-shy and he’s spoiling more 
footage than all the rest of the crowd 
put together.” 

“Why don’t you tie him to a post and 
fire guns by his head for a whole day ?” 
offered the camera man, testing his dial. 
“That’s the way I cured a gun-shy 
setter once—Irish setter, too!” 

“Leave it to me!” said Radcliffe 
grimly. “The next time he comes to 
me with a kick I'll shear his goat and 
paint it. yellow!” 

At that very moment Billy Lan- 
caster was on his way to Radcliffe’s 
office. They arrived there together. 

“Well!” snapped Radcliffe, kicking 
open the office door and throwing him- 
self into his desk chair. ‘What's eat- 
ing on you now?” 

Billy sidled up to the desk and 
looked queer. 

“Rad, I think Ill quit while the 
quittin’s good,” he said. “I’ve been 
shot at with cannon balls, strapped to 
the mast ‘while a crazy pirate threw 
knives at my head an’ been shot dead 
from the top of that mizzle mast—” 

“Mizzen!” snorted Radcliffe. “Why 
don’t you learn something about nau- 
tical terms!” 

“The Lord knows I know enough,” 
sighed Billy. “I never was strong for 
the ocean, anyway. Until you bought 
that boat I never went over my head 
in my life. Say, Rad, pay me an’ let 
me go. I’ve got a date with a farmer 
out in Wisconsin to cut wheat.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” com- 
manded Radcliffe. “You’re gun-shy; 
otherwise you're a perfectly good vil- 
lain. I’m not going to let you go this 
way. I want the exquisite pleasure of 
firing you the next foot of film you 
spoil. Stick .around awhile, and I'll 


give you a nice easy job on board, like 

peeling potatoes or darning socks 
” 

or— 
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Billy shifted on his feet and his 
cheeks glowed red. 

“Gun-shy, eh? Don't get funny, 
Rad. I’ve got as much sand as any- 
body in this bunch. I’m not the only 
one ready to quit—chew on that! All 
they want is for somebody to take the 
lead an’ jump the job an’ you'll be 
stranded in six hours with nothin’ but 
yourself an’ your camera men to pull 
your fool films. Do I make myself 
quite plain, Rad?” 

Radcliffe was no fool. Also he knew 
that Billy Lancaster was no _ fool. 
“Why didn’t you say so at first!” he 
snarled, drilling a hole through Billy 
with his eyes. “What do you want to 
call off the strike ?” 

Billy stroked the two-day stubble on 
his chin and smiled sweetly. “You're 
the best business brains in the country, 
Radcliffe. Quarter interest an’ no 
water thrillers.” 

“Quarter—what!” roared Radcliffe, 
jerking his feet from the desk. 

“You heard me. Just mix with the 
crowd if you think I’m bluffin’. Think 
it over till to-morrow if you like. It'll 
cost you half interest if you do!” 

“You're a set of pirates, I’m damned 
if you aren't!” shouted Radcliffe. 
“You knew I'd signed contracts—I’ve 
a good notion to let the whole bunch of 
you go and starve!” 

“Yes, Rad? You know what a fat 
chance you stand of gettin’ another 
bunch to take your fool risks, much less 
in time to fill your contracts. As for 
pirates, I’m glad to see that we've re- 
sponded so thoroughly to your trainin’. 
You admit, then, that we’re real, sure- 
enough pirates, Rad?” 

Radcliffe was looking through the 
open door straight out to sea where 
the three-master rode at anchor. He 
was biting his lips meditatively. 

“All right, Billy,” he finally said. 
“T guess the circuits are ready for a 
change from sea stuff to something 
better. We'll call the deal on. No 
more sea stuff; quarter interest and 
ironclad contracts for the company 
from to-morrow—that — satisfactory? 
Bring the crowd here to-morrow morn- 
ing at nine and I'll let all of you stick 
me up.” 








os 
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The third day Milly sat in a big chair and all propped up with pillows. . . . . Billy Lancaster knocked at her door 
and entered. “Well, Cotton,” she smiled, as he took her little white hand and kissed it, ‘“we made a nice mess 
of it, didn’t we!” 
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Radcliffe put on his hat and left the 
office. Billy stood in the open door 
gazing at him stupidly. 

“Darn it!” he muttered, walking 
away very slowly. “I’ve muddied the 
spring: Rad never lost a penny on a 
contract in his life!” 

As a prophet, Billy Lancaster was 
as good as he was on stirring up 
trouble. When he had sufficiently re- 
covered from his surprise and appre- 
hension over Radcliffe’s gracious ac- 
quiescence to his demand for a contract 
allowing him a quarter interest for 
calling off the threatened strike and 
further specifying that no more water 
tricks were to be enacted during the 
existence of that contract, he went out 
on the beach and read the written and 
jointly signed agreement from start to 
finish. 

He read it twice. Halfway through 
it for the third time he jumped up and 
rushed to his quarters to find Sander- 
son sprawled on the bed reading with 
a cigarette burning lazily in the corner 
of his mouth. 

“Lemme see your contract!” de- 
manded Billy. 

“Keep your shirt on—it’s too hot 
to get excited,” answered Sanderson. 
“Tt’s in the washstand drawer.” 

Billy read it once—slowly. Then he 
sat down on the edge of the bed and 
ran his fingers through his yellow hair. 

“Sandy, I’m stung. My contract’s 
different from yours,” he said huskily. 

“Lemme see,” drawled Sanderson, 
taking the typewritten sheet from 
Billy’s fingers. 

“So ’tis. Pardon me when I say that 
you’re the prize boob of the coast. 
You’ve agreed to share in a quarter 
interest of all royalties received for 
Paradox films—” 

“That’s all right—Rad gave -me that 
for hush money. But he agrees to 
give all the rest of you a month’s vaca- 
tion with full pay; I don’t get any. 
An’ he’s goin’ to charge me up with 
all the footage I spoil because of im- 
proper registerin’s of facial an’ other 
expressions at any an’ all times—” 

“Sure—he ought to done that to you 
long ago. But what I want to know 
is why you fell for this royalty stuff. 


Don’t you know~ that there aint any 
animal so far’s Rad’s concerned?” 

“Aint?—what you mean, Sandy?” 

“Didn’t you know, dear William, 
that Rad sells every foot of Paradox 
outright on contract prices?” 

Billy got up and left the room. He 
looked for Radcliffe, only to learn that 
that worthy had departed on a char- 
tered tug which towed the pirate craft 
away. Nobody knew when Radcliffe 
would return; nobody knew what he 
was going to do with the three-master. 
Nobody cared. A few single-reel light 
comedies on shore was everything on 
the schedule he had left behind. 
Everyone save one Billy Lancaster 
felt good. 


WO weeks later Radcliffe came to 

port. He came by land, riding in 
a jumper beside a little bundle of fuss 
and feathers and blue eyes and brown 
hair and dimples. The crowd stood 
waiting to view the procession. For 
behind Radcliffe and his latest fem- 
inine acquisition trailed a long line 
of prairie schooners reeking with the 
odor of a circus menagerie. And judg- 
ing from the uproar coming from with- 
in those schooners, a menagerie it was. 

“Hello, Billy!” called Radcliffe, 
jumping out and helping the pair of 
blue eyes to land deftly on her toes. 
“Come here, I want to introduce you 
to our new star. Miss Milly, allow 
me to introduce Mr. William Lan- 
caster, our prize villain, pirate and gen- 
eral hold-up man. Still got your con- 
tract, Billy?” 

Billy Lancaster was stammering and 
fooling with his hat and staring at the 
girl in a way that made her turn and 
engage Radcliffe in conversation. 

“T say, Billy,” grinned Radcliffe, 
“we've got the greatest line of thrills 
ever. Milly’s past master on the circus 
and wild animal stuff, you know, and 
what we’ll do for the circuits—” 

Billy heard no more. His ears were 
drumming and his hands felt the size 
of hams. Love comes but once to 
every man. When it came to Billy 
Lancaster it left him a babbling infant. 

And while the saws were screeching 
and the hammers banging on the new 
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zoo, and while Radcliffe was pulling his 


hair and burning the midnight oil to 


work out such a series of wild animal 
films as would make the circuits gasp, 
Billy stormed the citadel of Maully’s 
heart. 

“You're such a big, innocent angel, 
Cottontop,” she would say as Billy 
would meet her in the wings after a 
take, and stroll back to her cottage 
with her, “that I hate to see the way 
you’re going. Cotton, you stand just 
about as much chance of marrying me 
as you do of sticking pins in Rad- 
cliffe’s prize lion. No man ever did; 
it can’t be done.” 

“Don’t tell me that,” Billy would 
answer desperately. “I don’t know 
which is worse, your gettin’ chéwed up 
by a lion or marryin’ me, but I’m just 
fool enough to think that I’m a whole 
lot better. I’ve got somethin’ saved 
up, Milly, an’ I’ve got my old job when- 
ever I want to take it—” 

“What was the job, Cotton?” 

“In—in the laundry business. Be- 
sides, I want to do somethin’ to Rad 
before I’m through. He stung me 
once. When you marry me an’ we 
both quit him he’ll—” 

“If I let you kiss me this once will 
you run home, Cotton? Honestly, 
you men think that every girl’s a fool 
who wont give up a double-cinched job 
paying her a hundred a week just to 
darn socks for her board. Run along, 
Cotton. See you to-morrow. Spoil- 
ing much footage these days?” 

Milly had finished her rdle of heroine 
in the two-reeler, ““The Belle of the 
Tanbark.” She had leaped from the 
back of a racing horse and through the 
burning hoop without so much as 
scorching her filmy costume. She had 
landed again on the bare back of the 
horse to a queen’s taste, and the film 
was done. 

Now she was sitting in her cottage, 
still attired in the short, fluffy skirts 
of the circus equestrienne. Her silk- 
clad ankles were crossed on the table’s 
edge. With one hand she held the 
typewritten sheets of a scenario. And 
as she read she stroked the back of a 
black and white cat that lay purring in 
her lap. 
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Painted or unpainted, Milly was 
pretty. Also she was slim and young 
and good. Therefore Billy Lancaster 
knocked on her door. 

“Come in, Cotton,” she called, never 
looking up from her scenario. 

“Hello,” greeted Billy, standing 
awkwardly in the center of the room, 
running his fingers through his yellow 
hair. ‘“How’s everything?” 

Milly looked at him with a half 
smile on her lips. “What you mean, 
Cotton—how’s everything? You mean 
with me or with you?” 

“With you,” sighed the embarrassed 
Billy, sitting down in a chair and mak- 
ing a heroic attempt to look uncon- 
cerned. “I know how things are with 
me, all right.” 

“Oh, do you?” Milly pinched the 
cat’s ears to make it leap indignantly 
from her lap. “Maybe you know how 
things are with yourself and maybe 
you don’t, Cotton. “But I know that 
Rad’s getting ready to fire you, and I 
don’t blame him!” 

“Fire me—for what?” Billy’s face 
was panicky and so was his voice. 

“For what? Well, you’ve got your 
nerve to ask! Why don’t you go into 
the projecting room sometimes and see 
the footage you’re spoiling with your 
stunts? What’s the matter with you, 
anyway ?” 

“Nothin’,” said Billy doggedly, look- 
ing down. 

“Well, didn’t you raise a noise about 
Rad’s sea stuff, and aren’t you spoil- 
ing all his land stuff as fast as he gives 
you the chance? You queered that In- 
dian raid film yesterday by rolling a 
cigarette after the Sioux had shot you 
dead, and the boys had to do the whole 
scene over again. They were tired, 
too! 

“And to-day you stand there fooling 
like a schoolboy when you’re supposed 
to be telling me that you’re going to 
fight and save me from a hundred out- 
laws. 

“Now, Billy, you’d better attend to 
business during business hours or Rad’s 
going to send you back where you came 
from. And this business beats driving 
a laundry wagon, and you know it. 
Why don’t you brace up?” 
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“Did Rad tell you I used to drive a 
laundry wagon?” asked Billy, crimson. 

“Yes, but that’s nothing to get red 
about. I used to wait at a lunch 
counter before I met Bonavetti and 
learned how to do stunts with horses 
and lions.” 

Billy got up from his: seat so grace- 
fully that. he overturned his chair. 
He took one great stride forward and 
dropped to his knees beside the girl’s 
chair so that he might put one great 
arm about her little shoulders. 

“Milly,” he was stammering, “you 
know what makes me foolish and spoil 
films: it’s you! Gee, don’t you see how 
crazy I am about you, girl! And you 
always give me the cold shoulder and 
make fun of me before everybody— 
can’t you love me, just some?” 

Milly turned her head and looked 
into Billy’s clean eyes. “If you keep 
on, Cotton, you'll make me do some- 
thing crazy, after all,” she said. 

“Then why don’t you marry me?” 

She uncrossed her silken ankles and 
pushed him aside. She got up and 
picked up the scenario from the table. 

“Here, look at that. With stunts 
like that to pull off every week, what 
time do you think I’ve got for this mar- 
. Tiage business?” 

Crestfallen, Billy got to his feet and 
began to glance through the pages. 

“Is this the fool scenario Sanderson 
was tellin’ me about?” 

“It’s Rad’s latest thriller,” corrected 
Milly with some heat. 

“If it’s that leopard stunt, it’s Rad’s 
latest freak. Uh-huh, this is it. How 
about that new leopard, anyway—the 
black one you’re to use for this film?” 

Milly sat down again and began to 
nibble at the ends of her fingers. “He’s 
the limit.” 

“Then why don’t you pass him up 
an’ use somethin’ you've got trained? 
I’ve been readin’ up on animals since 
you joined this outfit, an’ they say that 
black leopards is the bull-headedest, 
meanest varmints that sneaks. They 
say animal trainers pass ’em up every 
time—” 

“Can't.” Milly scooped the cat up 
into her lap. “Rad’s called the reel 


‘The Black Terror of the Jungle,’ and 
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already advertised it. A black leopard 
it’s got to be.” 

“You say he wont behave at re- 
hearsals ?” 

“See this!” 

Milly opened her wardrobe and took 
out a heavy canvas skirt. From belt 
to hem it was slashed to shreds in one 
wide swath. 

“That’s what he did yesterday—after 
I’d been trying to make friends with 
him for three weeks!” 

Billy’s arm went around her shoul- 
ders again. “Cut this business out, 
will you, Milly? Don’t monkey with 
that leopard—eyerybody says you’re 
goin’ to get mauled. Cut it out an’ 
marry me, wont you?” he pleaded, 
stroking her pretty head with his big, 
trembling hand. 

For a single instant she colored so 
deeply that it showed through the paint 
on her cheeks. Then she nestled her 
head against him and began to laugh 
like a child. 

“Some day—maybe,” she said. 

And Billy, fearing a reversal of that 
sentiment, kissed her quickly and went 
out. 


URING the week that followed, a 
few single-reelers were made and 
Radcliffe began to talk about where the 
company would spend the summer. But 
throughout the camp there was a buzz- 
ing undercurrent of excitement which 
found its origin in neither of these 
happenings. Everybody knew about 
the black leopard ; everybody had heard 
Milly say that the scene would be 
pulled, mauling or no mauling. And 
everybody knew that when Milly said 
anything she meant it. 

Each evening the entire company 
would flock to the zoo. And each even- 
ing Milly, wearing a heavily padded 
canvas skirt and shirt, would step into 
the black leopard’s cage and use her 
every wile to get on speaking terms 
with the beast. ; 

And each evening the company wit- 
nessed an unfilmed thriller in that zoo. 
For with a few preliminary snarls the 
leopard would hurl itself straight at 
the. girl. Then the men outside the 


‘cage would ply their pikes and forks 
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and the water hose while the leopard 
dodged and screamed and snarled its 
fury to get at the girl’s white throat. 
Milly, seizing her chance, would dart 
from the cage and go back to her cot- 
tage, weeping hysterically. 

“Tt can’t be done!” swore Sanderson 
to Billy, letting the stream from the 
hose play full into the leopard’s face. 
“He'll maul the kid sure’s God made 
little green apples!” 

Billy swore aloud and looked on with 
ashen face while the brute charged 
straight at the bars, totally ignoring the 
terrific impact of blinding, choking 
water. Then Billy went straight to 
Milly’s cottage. 

“Now you know you’re goin’ to 
call it off!” he blurted, dashing into her 
room without knocking and surprising 
the girl in the act of drying her red 
and swollen eyes. 

“Aint you?” he demanded, towering 
above her. His face was red with 
anger and excitement. 


“No,” she answered, meeting _his ~ 


eyes and stamping her foot. “No cat 
that mews is going to put one over me! 
We’re going to pull that scene—under- 
stand? You men make me tired!” 

Billy stared at her stupidly, then 
turned on his heel and left her. Out- 
side, his rage flamed anew. He drove 
a kick at Milly’s black and white cat 
which sent that startled plaything 
bounding madly down the walk ahead 
of him. 

“Beat it!” yelled Billy.. “There aint 
a cat in this camp but’ll need ten lives 
if- she crosses my path. Scat!” he 
yelled, striding toward his quarters, 
kicking savagely at loose stones as he 
went, 

Sanderson met him at the door. 
“Uh-huh ; anybody’s got a glass eye c’n 
see you’ve got yours, an’ I c’n guess 
who handed it to you,” he said. 

“An’ maybe you better take it out in 
guessin’,” blazed Billy, crowding past 
him into the room. 

Sanderson caught him by the arm 
and half dragged the infuriated villain 
around the corner of the cottage. 
“Look at that an’ shed your grouch, will 
you!” he chuckled, pointing. 

Billy caught up a stick. “That 


darned cat!” he swore between clenched 
teeth. “I'll bust—” 

Sanderson snatched the stick and 
threw it away. “It’s Milly’s!” he 
warned. “Watch her!” 

Billy watched. The cat was doing a 
dervish around a soiled, tattered rag 
doll. First she would mew pathetically, 
crouch and then creep within a foot of 
the doll. With a lightning spring she 
pounced upon it, seized it in her claws, 
tossed it aloft, caught it again, rolled 
over with it, sprang away, crept back 
and repeated the performance. 

“Huh!” grunted Billy. 

“Take it away. from her an’ see what 
she does,” suggested Sanderson. 

Billy attempted to reach the doll, but 
the cat got there first. She seized the 
plaything and dashed to a safe distance, 
orily to repeat her antics. 

Sanderson went into their quarters. 
Billy watched the cat.’ It was some- 
thing to do and something else to think 
about. 

“Lemme see that doll,” he muttered 
suddenly. 

He strolled carelessly toward the cat, 
now too engrossed with the doll to heed 
him. Suddenly Billy uttered a loud 
“Scat!”—leaped forward, caught the 
— her guard and scooped up the 

oll. 

The next moment that cat had leaped 
straight at his hands in mad desire to 
recover the prize and the blood began . 
to ooze from the back of Billy’s paws. 

“Well, of all the darned fool cats!” 

His vicious kick missed the mark. 
He put the doll into his pocket and 
made for the zoo. Had he looked back 
he would have seen Milly’s pet follow- 
ing in his tracks. 

When he reached the black leopard’s 
cage, the beast was circling and snarl- 
ing to itself—as usual. 

“Here, you!” Billy threw the doll 
into the cage. “Try your luck on her 
—I wont get mad.” 

As the rag doll came sailing through 
the bars, the leopard shied nervously 
and crouched. For a moment it held 
that position; then it rolled over on 
its side and continued rolling until it 
reached the doll. Out flashed its 
wicked paw, with claws unsheathed. 
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Gently it drew the doll to its head. The 
leopard mewed loudly and got to its 
feet, tried to stand on its head and then 
fairly duplicated the antics of its little 
black and white cousin. 

“Well, if you cats aint the darned- 
est—” began the man. 

Billy’s exclamation was cut short. 
Behind him there was a faint mew; 
then the black and white cat leaped 
- through the bars and pounced squarely 
upon the doll clutched in the leopard’s 
claws. 

One lightning sweep of the great free 
paw, arid Milly’s pet came back through 
the bars, a shattered, bleeding mass. 

Biliy stood agape. The leopard re- 
turned to the doll, fondling and caress- 
ing the bundle of rags as though it had 
been one of its own cubs. For half an 
hour Billy stood watching. He jumped 
a foot when the zoo keeper called him 
loudiy by name. 

“Goin’ to shut up now,” he yelled. 

Billy suddenly realized that it was 
growing dark. “Got time to help me?” 
he asked. “I threw. one of the camp 
kid’s dolls in that cage, an’ maybe I 
ought to take it back. Gimme a pike 
an’ you keep the varmint away while 
I snake the doll out, will you?’ He 
carefully pushed the remains of Milly’s 
cat under the cage and out of the keep- 
er’s sight. 

After a quarter of an hour of sweat- 
ing and swearing on the part of the 
men and enraged yells and charges from 
the leopard, the doll was rescued. 
“Oughtn’t throw things in 
cages,” growled the panting keeper. 

“Wont any more,” replied Billy as 
he stuffed the doll into his pocket and 
left the zoo. 

“Now, aint it the peculiar thing!” he 
was muttering and chuckling as he went 
to his quarters. “Poor little kitty—I’ll 
buy Milly another one.” 

Late that night the property man en- 
tered his own quarters to find Billy in 
possession. He was buried in the pages 
of a huge volume from the library. 

“What the Sam Hill you doin’?” 
called the property man affably. 
“Studyin’ for my job?” 

Billy carelessly put the volume back 
upon the shelf and yawned. : 


the 


“silence. 
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“No,” he said, “I got lonesome an’ 
thought I’d read awhile. By the way, 
what sort o’ costume you goin’ to rig 
Milly in for that- jungle stunt to- 
morrow ?” 

“The one I saw you takin’ to the 
dressmaker for her to-day,” grinned the 
property man. 

“She'll make a hit in that rig,” said 
Billy carelessly. 

“It'll be a scream if the leopard be- 
haves,” exulted the property man. 

“Good night,” yawned Billy. “Guess 
Pll turn in.” 

He strolled to the corral, where half 
a hundred cow ponies were frolicking 
in the moonlight. He seized one by 
the mane, and ten minutes later he was 
in the saddle and racing madly in the 
direction of Calais, fifteen miles away. 

It was close to dawn when Billy stole 
back into camp, leading the pony. He 
unsaddled the tired, sweating animal 
and turned it into the corral. Then he 
stood gazing in the direction of the 
sleeping cottages. Not a light was 
burning. He looked in the direction of 
Milly’s cottage and chuckled. He 
looked in the direction of Radcliffe’s 
and made a face. From the zoo sud- 
denly burst the thundering roar of a 
lion, a pause, another roar and dead 
Then the quiet of dawn was 
speared by a hair-raising scream. It 
was the black leopard. 

“You—!” muttered Billy savagely. 
“You—! I'll twist your tat!’ 


O director who ever stood beside a 

movie camera with a megaphone 
in his hand could have asked for more. 
The day was as clear as crystal. A 
little breeze was blowing, too; just 
enough to make the leaves and vines 
in the “jungle” stir lazily. 

“Some local color!” chortled Rad- 
cliffe,; making his final inspection of 
the setting and stepping to the side of 
the machine. “Everybody back!” he 
yelled to the crowd. 

“All right,” he said easily to the 
operator. “Eat up about fifty feet of 
that setting before anybody enters. Let 
her go!” 

The soft purring. of the machine 
could be heard by those on the out- 
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skirts of the crowd. At a nod- from 
Radcliffe, the villain who was subbing 
for Billy entered, followed by the hero 
and Milly. The beginning of the final 
scene of “The Black Terror of the 
Jungle,” advertised over the entire 
Paradox circuit, was slipping along as 
smoothly as oil through a siphon. 

Billy Lancaster waited in the crowd 
until Milly made her first exit. She 
was rigged out as the property man 
had said—khaki skirt, leggings, blue 
shirt and tropical helmet. 

“You look good, Milly,” said Billy, 
leading her aside and speaking low. 
“How do you feel?” 

“All right, Cotton,” she laughed, a 
bit nervously, making to run her hands 
into the side pockets of her skirt. “For 
goodness’ sake! Did you tell the dress- 
maker to sew these pockets up? I 
don’t know what to do with my hands. 
I guess I’m nervous, Cotton.” 

“It'll work out all right,” said Billy 
easily, “even though Rad wouldn’t let 
me in, an’ you haven’t rehearsed with 
that varmint. Don’t worry.” 

“IT want to get this thing over with,” 
said the girl, making marks in the sand 
with the toe of her little boot. 

“Wish I thought marryin’ you’d be 
as easy,” said Billy in a low, serious 
tone. ¢ 

She looked up at him with the first 
real look of womanly love and trust 
Billy had ever read in her blue eyes. 
There was a mute appeal in them. In 
spite of her make-up she showed pale. 
Billy grasped her arm with. quick un- 
derstanding. 

“Don’t get scared, Milly. You know 
darned well I’d make sausage of that 
kitten if he tried any monkeyshines 
with you! Sandy’s goin’ to keep him 
covered,—Rad wouldn’t trust me with 
a rifle while you were on,—and he 
couldn’t miss him if he tried. Don’t 
get scared, Milly ; I’m right here, girl!” 

And before she knew what had hap- 
pened, Billy had kissed her twice. 

Milly ran from him. The crowd was 
stirring and talking in excited under- 
tones. The operator ceased turning the 
crank and mopped the perspiration 
from his brow. Radcliffe went slipping 
through the crowd. 
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“Here, Sandy!” he called, catching 
sight of that individual. “Come here.” 

Billy sidled up as Sandy and Rad- 
cliffe got together. “Now, Sandy, you 
don’t want to get rattled. That leopard 
cost us a cool three thousand and we 
don’t want to lose him—see? 

“Now listen: Milly’s never rehearsed 
this scene, because the leopard wouldn’t 
stand for it, and we don’t know exactly 
what’s going to happen. But after she’s 
tied to the tree we’re going to turn the 
leopard into the picture. She breaks 
away, grabs her helmet and rushes him 
out of the picture—see? 

“Sandy, you keep him covered. 
Don’t shoot unless he jumps to maul 
her. Billy, you keep clean out of this: 
you've spilled the beans too often!” 

Sanderson emptied the magazine of 
his rifle, inspected each shell, refilled 
the magazine and nodded. 

“T get you,” he said, and slipped to 
his post. 

Billy followed him. “Sandy, if you 
have to shoot and miss I'll kill you. 
If you forget to shoot I'll kill you. T’ll 
feed you to that leopard!” 

Milly was on and the machine was 
working at a great rate. The ‘villain 
had lashed her to the tree in the heart 
of the “jungle” and now stood before 
her registeriig venomous triumph. 
Milly registered back defiance, strug- 
gling to free herself from the bonds. 

With a final toss of his head and a 
brutal smirk the villain left her to her 
fate and slipped back of the camera, 
while Milly continued the struggle to 
free herself. 

“Got them nearly off?” called Rad- 
cliffe. “Keep grinding,” he added to 
the operator. 

“Yes,” called Milly, turning her head 
so that the movement of her lips would 
not be registered. 

“All right!” yelled Radcliffe through 
the megaphone. “Punch him out!” 

From the far end of the “jungle” 
came a chorus of shouts, then a scream, 
a great clanging of iron rods, and in a 
black flash the leopard bounded into the 
camera’s range and stood still, glaring 
in all directions. 

“Got the ropes loose?” called Rad- 
cliffe again. 
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Milly. turned -her head aside and 
called back “Yes.” 

“Then hold that pose until he begins 
to come to you. Wait till he’s ten yards 
before you break loose and take off 
your helmet. Hey there, somebody 
make that leopard get a move on!” 

The black brute was standing stock 
still and the film was racing past the 
lens.. Another chorus of yells came 
from the men behind the leopard. The 
leopard wheeled, gave a rasping snarl 
and started craftily toward the girl. - 

“Break the ropes!” yelled Radcliffe. 

With a final desperate lurch of her 
body Milly broke away, registered in- 
stant terror at the sight of the leopard 
and then waited. 

“Grab your helmet!—that’s right. 
Keep going, Milly,” directed Radcliffe, 
his eyes flitting from the girl to the 
leopard. “Look him straight in the 
eyes—a little faster—now, take three 
quick steps—there—now keep your 
nerve and rush him with the helmet— 
it’s going fine—Sandy’s got him cov- 
ered—don’t get scared—what the—!” 

With a sudden gasp Radcliffe’s 
mouth flew wide open and his lower 
lip hung limp. Not a sound was heard 
save the steady purring of the machine. 
But the leopard—! 

Milly had taken the three quick steps 
and had raised the helmet to rush the 
brute when it crouched flat to the 
ground, the .tip of its tail twitching 
spasmodically. The leopard did not 
spring ; it did not slink back, 

Without a moment’s warning it 
turned over on its side and began to 
roll and purr. Milly stood with up- 
raised helmet as though petrified. The 
leopard that had sprung at her every 
day for a month was rolling over and 
over and purring! Then it got to its 
feet and marched straight to her, its 
tail high and stiff above its arched 
back. 

“Pur-t-r, pur-r-r,” went the leopard. 

The girl stood stock still. Like a 
great house cat the leopard rubbed its 
arched back back and forth against 
the girl’s quivering knees, purring 
loudly, stiff-tailed, arched-backed. 

With a hysterical laugh Milly 
reached down and patted the sleek hide. 
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The leopard turned over on its side 
and groveled, purred some more and 
rubbed itself against her knees, play- 
fully pawed at her skirt and slashed it 
like a razor. Then it tried to spin on 
its nose in the dust at her feet and as 
suddenly got to its feet and knocked 
her down as it rubbed the whole length 
of its body against her. 

Milly got up, her cheeks burning, her 
eyes snapping in rage. 

“Seat!” she screamed, kicking the 
leopard in the ribs. “Scat, you kitten! 
—you've spoiled this film!” 

Then it was that Radcliffe found his 
lungs. 

“Stop!” he roared. “Stop the ma- 
chine! The scene’s ruined! What 
the—! Get out of the scene, Milly!” 

Milly leaped to the little hidden gate 
in the “jungle” enclosure and fell limp 
and unconscious into Billy Lancaster’s 
arms, 

And as Billy bore her away, the men 
with forks and pikes entered the en- 
closure to drive the despoiling leopard 
back to its cage. 

In the wink of an eye the purring, 
playful cat of the moment before be- 
came the screaming, man-killing leop- 
ard of old. It leaped upon a- man’s 
arm and slashed it to the bone from 
shoulder. to finger tips. 

Sweating, cursing, panting, they 
charged the leopard and the leopard 
charged back. It shot under the leveled 
forks and pikes and bore down an- 
other man, his yells of pain mingling 
with the leopard’s screams. 

“Shoot, shoot! he’s mad!” yelled 
Radcliffe, 

Sanderson’s rifle crashed out and the , 
leopard rolled over, lying as still as the 
man it had mauled. 


FOR two days Milly kept to her cot- 
tage and in bed. The third day 
she sat in a big chair and all propped 
up with pillows, recovering from a 
merciless attack of shattered nerves. 
And on the third day Billy Lancaster 
knocked at her door and entered. 
“Well, Cotton,” she smiled, as he 
took her little white hand and kissed it, 
“we made a nice mess of it, didn’t 
we!” 







































Billy drew his chair up against her 
own and held both her hands. “Who 
made a mess?” he challenged. “You 
did your part; the leopard’s the only 
one that made a mess o’ things. Did 
you hear what happened in the jungle 
after I brought you here?” 

Milly closed her eyes wearily and 
shook her head. Then Billy told her. 

“It just goes to show,” he con- 
cluded, “that you’re the only livin’ 
tamer 0’ cats—” 

“Stop right there!” She waved her 
hand. “That leopard went crazy. 
Everybody says so, and that’s all there 
is to it!” 

“Maybe he did an’ maybe he didn’t,” 
said Billy, recapturing her hands. “But 
I didn’t come here to talk about leop- 
ards: I came here to ask you when 
you're goin’ to marry—” 

He jerked away his hands and sat 
straight at the knock upon the door. 
Radcliffe entered. 

“How is it now, Milly?” he asked, 
darting a queer look at Billy. 

“All right, Rad, but I’ve got the 
worst case of nerves in the country.” 
She closed her eyes and gave a little 
shiver. 

Radcliffe was looking Billy over 
from head to foot. “You know, Milly, 
I believe I understand the case now,” 
he said, never taking his eyes from 
dilly. 

Biily cleared his throat and looked 
out of the window. 

“You remember the night before the 
reel. when you were reading in the 
property room, Billy?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Well, I watched you saddle a pony 
and ride away. And I sat up till you 
got back. From the time you were gone 
I guess you made Calais, didn’t you?” 

“Uh-huh,” replied Billy, rubbing his 
nose furiously, 

“And after all that happened to that 
leopard I got to thinking especially 
hard. Just by accident I found that 
page you had been reading. You for- 
got and dog-eared that page. 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned Billy, putting 
his head in his hands, while Milly 
looked in amazement from Radcliffe to 
Billy and back again. 
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“Milly,” said Radcliffe suddenly, 
“have you got that skirt you wore the 
other day?” 

“It’s in the wardrobe,” replied the 
wondering girl. 

Radcliffe got it. He handled the 
skirt a moment, then pulled out his 
knife and began to rip the seams. 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned Billy. 

“You see,” said Radcliffe grimly as 
he bundled the skirt in his arms and 
resumed his seat, “that dog-eared page 
told how crazy certain animals get 
about certain things and how they for- 
get themselves and turn into regular 
house cats. So Billy took a chance and 
had somebody sew some of it in your 
skirt.” 

He held up his hand to display a 
half dozen little paper packets. He 
opened one. Out poured what looked 
to be pieces of dried leaves. 

“The leopard fell for it, Billy.” 
Radcliffe was standing over him. 
“And I might have known you’d ruin 
me unless I hogtied you. You’ve lost 
me a three-thousand-dollar animal and 
spoiled the hit of the season, you hack 
—. Now go look for another 
jo ” > 

Milly was on her feet, standing be- 
tween the enraged Radcliffe and sullen 
Billy. 

“T did it for you, Milly,” the big 
fellow was saying. “I tried it out on a 
doll before I tried it on you. I owe the 
dressmaker a dollar for sewing it in 
your skirt—I owe you a new black and 
white cat—I owe a litt'e girl a new doll 
an’ a dollar for tellin’ me it had been 
packed in a medicine chest. It’s cat- 
nip, Milly! I wanted you for myself 
an’ Rad wanted you for his film!” 

Radcliffe turned on his heel and 
slammed out. 

For a long moment Milly’s blue eyes 
looked into Billy’s. Her eyes lost all 
their wonderment; they melted and the 
tears ran down her cheeks. 

“Cotton !” 

She threw her arms about his neck 
as he knelt to receive them, and pulled 
his head against her wet cheek. 

“Cotton,” she whispered brokenly 
into his ear, “how soon can you go back 
to that laundry ?” 
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GREEK PROFILE WHISTLES A TUNE 


By Ww. Carey Wonderly 
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HEN the street door opened 

W/ and closed, and Pamela’s 

laugh echoed up the stairs, the 
exquisite voice of a violin stopped 
short, as if the strings had snapped. 
Not that Pam noticed this. She breezed 
into the studio, bringing with her an 
odor of gasoline, and a young man with 
red hair in a smart motor-coat. Her 
own was makeshift. 

“Vida darling, are you still writing 
‘pink tales for pale people’ ?’’ she cried, 
in her fresh young voice. “I’ve brought 
Mr. French home with me. Do give 
us some tea!” 

Vida Crowly emerged from a littered 
desk placed in the shelter of a bay- 
window. She wore glasses and was 
tailor-made in appearance. 

“I believe I am more prepared to 
give you ink than tea,” she declared, 
holding up stained finger-tips for their 
inspection. .“How do you do, Mr. 
French? While you have been driving 
your Rolls-Royce I have been driving 
Pegasus ; and there’s quite a difference, 
believe me.” 

“How is the story coming on, Babe?” 
asked Pamela, as she peeled out of her 
jacket and stood giving her costume 
little feminine touches with her slender 
hands. 

“Nicely, thanks. I have just reached 
the point where I am about to fasten 
the murder on the least-suspected per- 
son in the book.” ‘Vida commenced to 
busy herself with the tea things, but 
her hands lacked the pretty touch 
among the delicate china which Pam 

lent to a similar task. “And how is the 
' play?” she asked, turning to Leonard 
French. 
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‘Say, 


I wish you’d persuade Miss 
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Martyn to come in on this thing,” he 
replied, with a trace of boyishness 


“which even Vida agreed wasn’t alto- 


gether without a certain appeal. Most 
women did like Leo French’s crisp red 
hair and strong, square chin. ‘“There’s 
a part in this play that suits Miss Mar- 
tyn to a t.” 

“It must be a thinking part,” mur- 
mured Vida, as she poured the tea. 

“How perfectly nawsty!” Pam said, 
from the window. 


THE studio, was in half-light, but out- 

side in the street there lingered 
orange and scarlet glimmerings, and 
Pam, at the window, was boldly silhou- 
etted against this most effective back- 
ground. Of course it was her profile 
that was turned to the room, that purely 
Greek profile of brow and nose and chin 
which was becoming quite familiar 
through the covers of the magazines. 
Vida Crowly, though she had lived with 
her a year, never saw the beautiful 
head without a little gasp of admira- 
tion, and even young French was stirred 
to new enthusiasms. 

“By George,” he cried, “that’s what 
we need—that and a tune! Can’t you 
see what a career the stage will open to 
Pam, Miss Crowly? I’ve been talking 
my head off all afternoon—guess I’m 
not a good talker; and Robinson has 
made his little speech. But the issue 
seems to hang fire. We want Miss 
Martyn in our show.” 

Vida laughed crisply. 

“Now you’re talking nonsense. You 
want Pamela in a show! Have you 
ever heard Miss Martyn inquire of the 
traffic-officer at the Broadway corner 
the way to the Public Library?—not 

















that she doesn’t know the way perfectly 
well, or that she’d want to go there if 
she didn’t, but— And she’d read lines 
in the same voice. When. she sees a 
pair of trousers she straightway goes 
vanilla, like milk goes to clabber at the 
approach of a thunderstorm. It’s only 
her profile that is pure Greek; the rest 
of her is Dresden, with Giuseppe Verdi 
trimmings. Of course it’s Shakespeare 
you want her for?” 

“Mr. French said a show,” interposed 
Pam, in a tone intended for sarcasm. 

“Yes, I heard Mr. French distinctly 
say a show,” Vida nodded with the 
ghost of a smile. ‘Is it Shakespeare?” 
She turned to the young man. 

Leonard French knew little about 
Shakespeare and_ considerably _ less 
about sarcasm, and so he began con- 
scientiously to elucidate for Miss 
Crowly’s benefit. He was quite an 
ordinary young man except for the fact 
that his hfe. had been crowned with an 
unbelievable number of dollars. 

“Dolf Robinson wrote the thing: 
Robby and I were at school together,” 
he explained. “It’s a—musical piece: 
dancing, singing—er—a—jokes—” 

“But Pamela can’t sing,” objected 
Vida. 

“Neither can Mrs. Fiske,” flashed 
Pam. 

“And Pamela can’t dance,” continued 
Miss Crowly, unruffled. 

“Neither can Bernhardt,’ Pam de- 
fended. 

“You concede that, then?’ Vida 
arched her brows. “Then, of course, 
you must want her for a joke, Mr. 
French.” 

“Darling,” said Pam, leaving the 
young man speechless for the moment, 
“either you -have teo many brains or 
too few. At least you are not quite 
like other people, you know. Don’t say 
‘Allah be praised!’ You scatter my 
thoughts when you talk like a book; I 
try to listen to you instead of gathering 
my wits. Is there one serious objection 
you can raise against a stage career 
for me?” ; 

“Well, public safety must be con- 
sidered, of course.” 

“You mean that for humor, I 
suppose.” 
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yipa's eyes grew grave as they met 

Pam’s, across the small, candle- 
lighted room. The last reflection from 
the setting sun had faded now; the 
studio was full of atmosphere, quaintly 
emphasized by such touches as the can- 
dlesticks and a handful of fire in place 
of a gas-log in the miniature grate. 

“You have been nearly two years in 
New York,” said Vida, when she spoke 
again. Leonard French was for the 
time either ignored or forgotten. “In 
that time you have done very well, pos- 
ing for heads. Your profile is becoming 
as well known to the country as the 
Metropolitan Tower. Why this insane 
desire to act, at this late day?” 

“If you mean I’m too old to take up 
something new, then you’re dead wrong, 
Vida. Noah was over six hundred 
when he started to build the Ark—the 
Bible says so. Of course I’m no Tet- 
razinni—Leo knows that; but we have 
worked that out too—or Robinson has.” 
Pamela set her lips and whistled shrilly 
through her teeth, like a young street- 
gamin—a remarkable performance, 
taking into consideration the girl’s 
beautiful face. “The juvenile is to sing 
the verse and I-am to whistle the 
chorus, like that.” 

“Tt’s bound to make a hit, coming 
from a girl like Pam,” echoed French, 
finding his tongue again. 

“Why not get a comb and a bit of 
tissue-paper and be done with it?” 
asked Vida with a short laugh. 


LAINLY she was far from en- 
amored of the idea, and Pam in 
consequence turned sulky. So French 
glanced at his watch, murmured some- 
thing inaudible and rose to go. He and 
Pamela whispered together in the door- 
way. But Vida had learned to wait in 
the years she had given to New York. 
Even the tea-tray had been set to one 
side when Pam returned, storm in her 
glance and voice. 
“You are hateful!’ she declared. 
“Mr. French is the first man I’ve met 
since coming to New York who has 
both a thirty-two waist and an O. K. 
rating, and you’re doing your best to 
scare him away with your words of 
three syllables. Suppose I’d give the 
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collector your trusty typewriter in lieu 
of three dollars, some month when he 
calls? You'd be flat. And that’s the 
way I feel about Leo—Mr. French.” 

“Don’t act now, honey; you’re not 
facing Alan Dale yet,” snapped Vida. 
“Be natural—Leo and Pam— I got it 
between gasps for air, as it was.” 

“As it were,’ corrected Pamela 
superbly. 

“Mayn’t I be natural, too, after 
romancing all day?” 

“It’s just this,” Pam explained, flop- 
ping down in a corner of the sofa: 
“Leo French has got oodles of money, 
and he’s nice, just nice. That’s all it 
is between us, Vida—friendship, pure 
and simple. He met me at the Cop- 
inger dance: he’s crazy about artists 
and writers and things; and we de- 
veloped a case, platonically speaking, 
right off the bat. He told me all about 
this piece Dolf Robinson has written, 
and which he, Leo, is going to sponsor 
—don’t you think that is a good word, 
‘sponsor? I might have said back; that 
comes from living-with you, I suppose, 
Well, both Robinson and 
Leo seem to think I am exactly the type 
for one of the characters ; and—and I’d 
like a go at it—that’s all there is to it, 
Vida.” 

Vida Crowly was quick to catch the 
note of discontent which lurked in the 
other’s voice, and the serious side of 
the situation struck her afresh, causing 
her a momentary pang of fear. 

“You're stage-struck?” 

“No—Gotham-gone, I expect, honey. 
I want money—more money than my 
‘pure Greek’ profile earns for me from 
third-rate artists.” 

“What an ungraceful speech, Pam!” 

“I know. I’m sorry.” She dispersed 
charm. “I’m a disgraceful beast.” Vida 
was silent for a brief moment before 
she said: 

“And there’s Stephen Conrad.” 


LMOST before the words were out, 

the voice of his violin took up the 
notes of the composition he had been 
playing when Pam and French had 
burst into the house. He had the room 
over the girls’ studio, and in early 
spring, with doors and windows open, 
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his music carried far. But in this 
particular house in Bohemiana just then 
lived only Pam and Vida and Conrad, 
in addition to the landlady and the 
slavey, who kept to their basement. 

“T adore that tune,” cried Pamela, 
with a rapt look. “He stopped short 
when Leo and I came in.” 

“It isn’t exactly a tune,” Vida said 
under her breath, listening. “It’s his 
new suite—‘The Pipes of Pan,’ he calls 
it.” 

“Then if it isn’t a tune, I guess it will 
never sell,” Pam murmured regretfully. 
“But—Stephen is nice.” 

“That’s what you said about Leonard 
French. Are you going to marry 
Stephen Conrad or not, dear girl?” 

“Oh, Vida! Now you’re marrying 
people off, like you do in the last chap- 
ter of your stories. I’d hate to think 
I was anywhere near finis yet. Stephen 
—bless him!—hasn’t an extra jit’ for a 
nickelodeon, and when I’m with Leo 
I have to pretend a distaste for anything 
so plebeian as the movies. I like 
Stephen; I even adore him when he 
plays; but—” 

“You’d think the boy hadn’t an extra 
collar in the laundry, to hear you rant, 
Pamela Martyn,” said Vida, a trifle 
crossly. “It seems to me I remember 
having heard you say he had urged you 
to look at a three-room flat on Amster- 
dam Avenue.” 

“Would you call a three-room flat 
on Amsterdam Avenue exactly allur- 
ing?” sniffed Pam. , 

“T would call Jove in a three-room flat 
quite alluring,” said Vida, with a sort 
of briskness, “—not because a three- 
room flat is alluring, or even Amsterdam 
Avenue,—I would prefer neither the 
one nor the other,—but because love is. 
Pam, somehow, you seem to miss lots.” 

The girl hunched dejectedly on the 
sofa, whistling through her teeth in a 
soft undertone. Pam never sang: Vida 
suffered few illusions among their 
household gods. 

“You are syncopating it,” observed 
Miss Crowly, and Pam stopped short, 
jumping up with a little click of her 
teeth. 

“I’m not so crazy about it, anyway,” 
she declared. “You'd think it was 






















Schubert’s ‘Standchen’ he had written, 
the way he flaunts the thing.” 

“Why not make it the “Traumerei?’”’ 
observed Vida, with the faintest of 
smiles. 


PAMELA began to dress, leaving 

Vida to prepare the simple dinner 
for two, a task she fell to without 
murmur, since Pam was going to the 
theater with Leonard French. Only a 
family reunion with his mother and sis- 
ter, down from New Haven for. the 
day, prevented him from extending an 
invitation which included dinner at one 
of the big hotels, but. he had spoken of 
supper after the play, with Robinson 
making a third—Robby had so much 
to say, and so little time to say it in. 
Pam didn’t object to his presence— 
rather the opposite. She was greedy 
for admiration, and certainly she pos- 
sessed much to admire. 

Vida told her this, when she came 
into the studio ready to go. 

“Your frock looks less Dresden than 
usual; it suits your face,” she said. 
“And that ought to be on a new gold 
coin.” 

Pam was altogether pleased with 
herself too. 

“But just the same, if there were any 
gold coins dround here, they’d be on 
me, not I on them. Spring is here, 
gentle Annie, and I want clothes, 
clothes, clothes!” 

“Then at least you’re not thinking of 
appearing as Venus in Leonard French’s 
musical piece. Good!” Vida continued 
calmly with the dish-washing, her 
tailor-made trimness disguised with a 
big apron. 

The street door opened and closed, 
and Pam rushed to the stair-rail, gazing 
down in the gloomy hall. A young man 
went out, and though he must have 
heard her footsteps above his head, he 
failed to look up. 

“Stephen,” announced Pamela, com- 
ing back in the studio. “I thought it 
was Leo. Stephen just went out. 
Where in the kingdom of cats does he 
go every evening, Vida?” 

“Ask him!” suggested that young 
woman, 

“Bless Pete, I haven’t that much. in- 
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terest in his movements. He didn’t look 


. up—though he must have heard me.” 


“Probably he caught the gasoline you 
brought in with French this afternoon. 
Too many strings, my dear, too many. 
Stephen adores you, and—” 

“How do you know that?” 

“He didn't glance up when he knew 
you’d run to greet another man.” 

At that moment French appeared, : 
driving his own car, a low blue machine 
suitable only for two persons, which 
seemed to indicate that while Mr. Rob- 
inson might be going to join them for 
supper, he would be expected to get 
home afterwards as best he could. 
French looked well in evening clothes. 
Even Vida had to admit that man and 
girl made a striking-looking couple as 
they ran laughing down the stairs to 
the street. She wasn’t afraid of 
Leonard French, or she would have 
found a way of sending him about his 
business before this; but she was afraid 
of Pam, for her. Discontent foretold 
a hankering after the flesh-pots of 
Gotham which coincided ill with in 
little niche in Bohemiana. 


T° Pamela, a play’s virtues only came 
after the tone of the house where 
it was on view and the character of the 
audience which gathered to witness the 
production. “Smartness” punctuated a 
great deal of her chatterbox mouthings, 
these days. She would have preferred 
to sit at home with a man of French’s 
grooming to listening to the world’s 
best singers at the Metropolitan with 
an escort less carefully attired. - Vida 
Crowly declared that this was due to a 
certain Gotham microbe which was 
neither of their world nor yet of 
Leonard French’s, but hung like 
Mohammed’s coffin betwixt the two to 
fasten itself upon impressionistic little 
Hinterlanders, 

Pam put a dress-suit before brain, 
brawn or manners. She was just a little 
mad, a trifle unbalanced, at the thought 
of money’s possibilities, blinded to the 
material things of life by the glare of 
New York. That she was not in love 
with young French, that they were, 
indeed, simply pals, she admitted with 
disarming candor; but when man and 
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girl are thrown together constantly 
there is always a contingency of that 
friendship’s ripening into love, and of 
this Pamela Martyn was perfectly well 
aware. Her defense in that case would 
be to throw the responsibilities on the 
shoulder of Fate. 

In her heart she knew perfectly well 


that Stephen Conrad loved her, but. 


* since she could no more help attracting 
males than a candle can moths, she felt 
that here too she must be held blame- 
less. That she had encouraged his love 
for a long time was, of course, another 
matter. This was before Leonard 
French crossed her horizon and she 
glimpsed the delights of New York 
when abetted by a full purse. Vida 
thought she was just a little greedy, but 
her childhood had been lean, and 
Stephen’s prospects were all in the dim 
future. What she needed most was an 
arresting touch, a hand to awaken her 
from the dream-filled slumber into 
which French’s fortune had lulled her. 

Some day Stephen Conrad would be 
world-famous. Even Vida didn’t doubt 
this, and Pam accepted it as she did the 
Crack o’ Doom, on the say-so of others, 
something almost lost in the dim, dim 
future. Old age and to-morrow both- 
ered her pretty head little. Stephen’s 
suite, “The Pipes of Pan,” with the 
haunting leit-motif which kept ringing 
in her ears like a chaperon’s warning, 
was certain to command attention and 
bring the young composer into public 
notice, but ambitious music by an un- 
recognized genius is pretty likely to go 
begging in New York simply for the 
lack of a hearing. Hence Stephen’s 
chances for fame and fortune were de- 
cidedly cloudy. 

Yet Pam was proud of Stephen and 
a little contemptuous of French who 
lacked every accomplishment. Her 
path for the last two years had been 
strewn with embryo genius, and she 
had grown accustomed to the stimula- 
tion of quick wit in various forms. 
Robinson was a shade better than 
French; he possessed the gossip of 
Broadway at his finger-tips. And over 
it all was the opalescence of ready 
money. French stood sponsor for his 
friend’s effusions. 
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"THE theater they patronized this 

evening was the Empire; so of 
course house and audience were beyond 
cavil, while the star and vehicle were 
from London, which vouched for their 
Broadway success. Young Mr. French 
thought it was all rather pale, which 
indeed it was, but Pam whispered that 
the “best people” were there, and so 
he sat on with a lukewarm grin on 
his handsome face. He actually was 
entertaining himself with what they 
would say to Robby when he met them 
for supper, and what Robby would say 
to them. ' 

A rendezvous had been arranged at 
the Athena, for a quarter-past eleven. 
Either there was a revue at the Athena 
which Robinson wanted to see, or a 
performer in the revue whom he 
wanted to watch; anyway, that was the 
newest and smartest restaurant on 
Broadway at that moment, and Pam 
was glad of the chance to get inside. 
In spite of the “best people,” London’s 
donation had bored her a trifle, and she 
was grateful for anything as distinctly 
American as a Forty-second Street 
cabaret. 

Robinson was waiting for them; 
Robinson was always punctuality itself 
with his patron. He bore the earmarks 
of a checkered career and should have 
been everlastingly thankful for the fact 
that he had schooled with Leonard 
French. It was on this foundation that 
he builded to the production of his 
musical piece. 

Pamela was greeted with just the 
right mingling of admiration and good- 
fellowship. Robinson knew she was 
beautiful, but he stood a little in doubt 
as to her position in French’s affections. 
The fact that French liked her had 
prompted the playwright to suggest her 
for a part in the show, a suggestion 
which pleased the money-man and ap- 
pealed to the girl’s vanity. 

“I managed to get a table,” said Mr. 
Robinson, herding them towagd a 
marble staircase. “It was like getting 
money from home, believe me. Of 
course I used your name, Leo.” 

“Right-o,” nodded French, and they 
began to climb. 

There were elevators, of course, but 







































the marble staircase at the Athena was 
a feature of the restaurant. 

Robinson had picked a table near the 
cleared space in the center of the floor; 
there was much about the revue he 
wanted to see before his show went 
into rehearsal. When they were seated, 
he began to regale Pam with his collec- 
tion of stories of Broadway celebrities. 
Likewise she danced once with him and 
once with French before the actors 
occupied the floor. 

Chorus-girls appeared with gayly col- 
ored toy balloons attached to their 
skirts and arms, which stout gentlemen 
delighted in exploding with the lighted 
end of a cigar. A man and a woman 
danced an old-fashioned cakewalk to a 
tune Pam had sung in her childhood. 
Lean-faced, sharp-featured young men 
dwelt on home and mother, and female 
baritones appraised dear old dad and 
Mr. Wilson. 

Robinson expressed himself as being 
disgusted with the whole performance. 
“T wonder if there is anything left to 
do or write about?” he demanded—but 
without creating a respectable sensa- 
tion: Pamela and French had thought 
it rather entertaining. 

“And then you know it’s free, old 
scout,” Leonard added, beaming. 

“Yes, like salvation, with a string to 
both of ’em,” returned Robinson, 
his face breaking into a smile. “To 
gain one, you’ve got to listen to Billy 
Sunday, and to listen to this,”—he 
waved his hand toward the lady bari- 
tone,—‘“‘you’ve got to eat and drink a 
lot of things you loath.” 

This, however, as Vida Crowly 
would have put it, was merely figura- 
tively speaking, for Mr. Robinson did 
full justice to the very excellent supper 
Leonard French provided for them. 


HEN intermission arrived and 
more champagne had been con- 
sumed, Robinson entertained them still 
further, as one striving to leave an im- 
pression of cleverness. 

“Trilby had her feet, and Katisha, of 
‘The Mikado’ fame, had her elbow 
which people traveled miles to see, but 
. you, Miss Martyn, have your profile, 
which is pure Greek.” 
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“But let me forget it for the moment, 
please,” implored Pam, who was 
scarcely susceptible to such flattery. 
“You have me turning my head to the 
right and left, like a railroad-signal, so 
as to give everybody in the room a 
chance to gaze and marvel; and actu- 
ally I want to eat my salad... .. 
There! They are going to begin again. 
Maybe you can find something worth 
while in this second half, Mr. Robin- 
son.” : 

He looked at her oddly, for the first 
time seeing something more than her 
mere prettiness. 

“You speak as if I were’ diving into 
a grab-bag,” he said. 

“ “He put in his thumb and pulled out 
a plum,’” she quoted. “After all, it’s 
all old stuff, with only the service a‘little 
different—you have said it yourself.” 

“Thank the Lord for the service!” 
ejaculated French piously. There was 
always a waiter hovering near his chair. 

The affluence of money seemed to 
pierce the air as thick as the cloud of 
tobacco-smoke’ above their heads. It 
was an atmosphere new to Pamela, an 
alien country Leonard French and his 
‘wealth had discovered for her. And 
under the stimulus of lights and laugh- 
ter, music and wine, her spirits rose; 
her heart thrilled with the gladness of 
it all. Even Robinson became less 
leech-like—and she had noticed his dep- 
recatory air before his friend and pa- 
tron. Leo was a good sort, a real chum, 
and of course he hadn’t an idea of the 


‘game Robinson was playing. He had 


much; Robby had nothing: he wanted 
to help Robby. That the fellow had 
little with which to help himself, Pam 
guessed before the evening was half 
over. 

But the man was amusing in a fash- 
ion. Many of his best stories were 
second-handed, and much of his slang 
was tarnished through long use; yet 
he possessed a quickness of touch that 
was not without effect. Pam was not 
clever, perhaps, but she had lived among 
clever people, and it was not impossible 
to detect the imitation and the real. 
Almost he persuaded her that she alone 
was necessary to the success of his play 
—a play produced with Leo’s money, 
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he was quick to remind her. He was 
slowly but surely placing the pair of 
them under his thumbs: working on the 
girl’s loyalty to French, on the man’s 
infatuation for Pam. Even the fact 
that Pamela couldn’t sing a note was 
brushed aside as of no especial im- 
portance. : 

“A cinematograph has no voice, and 
look at the success of that,” he declared. 
“Use your eyes, eh?” 

“Miss Martyn does a great little 
stunt with her teeth,” French was quick 
to explain. “Sort o’ whistles through 
them, 4 la gamin.” He grinned. “It’s 
rather effective,” he added, occupying 
himself with a cigarette. 

Pam’s lips had touched her second 
glass of wine, which in a measure ac- 
counts for the fact that she illustrated 
her sole accomplishment for the benefit 
of Mr. Robinson, across the table. She 
whistled a few haunting bars of music, 
and that gentleman was quick with his 
admiration. 

“Good! 
announced. 


‘The Pipes of Pam,’” he 


EONARD FRENCH thought this 

very clever indeed, and repeated it 
several times. It should be taken into 
consideration that his approval meant 
soimicihing *to Pamela, or at least she 
was quick to tell herself that it did, but 
as a matter of fact, the atmosphere of 
the place—the lights, the laughter, the 
music, and perhaps the wine—was more 
nearly responsible for what happened. 
The girl repeated her performance; 
again and again, not shrill but soft and 
low, she piped the sweetly haunting re- 
frain through her white little teeth. 

French .could hum it with her now, 
almost note for note; and at the next 
table a stout gentleman with emerald 
lizards in his shirt-front beamed across 
with delightful camaraderie as he 
trailed along with the last few bars. 

Robinson, open-mouthed, listened in 
silence for a few minutes. 

“What is that?” he then asked care- 
lessly. 

“What is—what?” returned Pam. 
Her face was less Greek and more im- 
prudent at that moment, and her im- 
prudence even peeped out in her speech 
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to Robinson. “Bless Pete, I don’t know 
—something that came into my head, 
*spec-a-reckon.” 

Now, Robinson made it his business 
to see every show produced on Broad- 
way, and he remembered every tidbit 
he had ever heard. That is why he felt 
that his own play must be a success— . 
he had an excellent memory combined 
with an individual touch. He sat play- 
ing ‘with a fountain pen while Pamela, 
French and the gentleman of the lizards 
amused themselves with their own 
entertainment, as, at this late hour, be- 
ing more to their’taste than the revue 
provided by a thoughtful management. 
When a second gentleman at their 
neighbor’s table began to hum the air, 
Robinson fairly blanched. 

“Gad!” he muttered to himself. 
“That’s not Thirty-eighth Street, and 
I’ve heard everything out of Vienna in 
the last decade. It’s—infectious!” 


OSSIBLY for the first time that 

night Leonard French was thor- 
oughly enjoying himself. All along he 
had experienced a sense of being out of 
it, for when Pam and Robinson began 
their duel of wits they left no crevice 
for him. He was not clever, he knew, 
but he did know a real tune when he 
heard one. He liked that thing of 
Pam’s. 

“By George, you’ve got ’em all doing 
it!” he told her once, when they 
paused for breath. 

Broadway will even stand for private 
entertainment in its restaurants, if the 
entertainers breathe the significance of 
sufficient wealth. In this corner of the 
room it was impossible to hear the gold- 
tooth young man sing the latest peace- 
ballad, and knowing this, he avoided 
their niche—but, parenthetically, they 
missed little, just the same. 

Pamela had paused again to moisten 
her lips with ice-water, but French and 
the lizard gentleman were still at it, 
hammer and tongs. She looked at Leo 
and then at Robinson. He was writing 
something on his cuff with the foun- 
tain pen. 

“Getting it ready for the laundry,” he 
grinned, catching her glance. 

But Pam saw that it was music he 

















was writing down. This drew her up 
with a little start, and as she turned 
again to French she seemed to- hear for 
the first time the sweetly haunting air 
which he and the entire party across the 
way now were humming or singing or 
whistling, as best suited to each indi- 
vidual’s talents. 

The smile left Pamela’s eyes, her jaw 
dropped. 

“That’s Stephen’s,” she murmured, 
as if a little dazed. 

“Eh?” grinned French, in the flush 
of enjoyment. 

“That’s Stephen Conrad’s!” Pam 
was certain now, even determined. 
“That tune, that pretty air—it’s Stephen 
Conrad’s, I tell you, his ‘Pipes o’ Pan.’ 
Stop it!” 

““Pipes of Pam,’” corrected young 
French, with a chuckle. “See here, 
Pammy, how do you do that stunt? 
Through your teeth?” 

“Oh, Leo,” she cried, in sudden 
agony. “Stop! listen! That tune is— 
Stephen Conrad’s, the Jeit-motif of his 
suite. It has never been published; no 
one has ever heard it but us, Vida and 
me; and now I have—spilled it! I 
didn’t know; I wasn’t thinking. But it 
sort of gets under your skin and then 
breaks out, like a rash. Everybody is 
singing and humming it. Don’t you see 
I have ruined his chances, flung his 
masterpiece, Leo, to New York?” 

He looked at her with doglike faith 
but scarcely doglike intelligence. 

, “Then it wasn’t something that just 
came into your head?” he gasped, at 
last. 

“Of course not! I’m as stupid as an 
owl. It was Stephen Conrad’s. He 
lives above Vida and me, you know, 
and I’ve heard him play the suite on 
his violin. Everything depended on 
that suite, Leo, and think what I have 
done!” 

“You only—whistled it.” 

“Before it was published, before it 
had been heard!” she cried. “These 
men will carry it away with them to- 
night, and in a little while it will be 
all over New York, like the grip, with- 
out Stephen benefiting one iota by it 
all! I’m a _ wretch! What - shall 
we do?” 
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FRENCH glanced at the comfortable 
party at the next table. “We'll ask 

them to forget it, not to sing it any 

more,” he suggested, half rising. 

“And if they promise and mean it 
sincerely, don’t you see, Leo, that it 
comes to one unbidden? [I didn’t know 
I was whistling Stephen’s music—I 
wouldn’t have done it for New York 
in the hollow of my hand!” 

Leonard looked at her oddly—with 
a quick frown; accompanied by the 
squaring of his strong jaw. 

“Say, you think a lot of this Stephen 
fellow, don’t you?” 

“Everything !”’ she told him, speak- 
ing from the heart. 

“And I?” 

“Oh, Leo, we’re just pals. You must 
help me!” Suddenly she gave a low 
cry and pointed to. an empty chair. 
“Robinson’s gone!” 

“Robby !” 

“Yes. He wrote that tune down on 
his cuff while we were humming it. 
He’s got Stephen’s music—and it’s not 
been heard or published !” 

“What will he do with it?” demanded 


‘ French, staring hard at the vacant place 


across the table. 

“It’s valuable; you know that, Leo. 
He—he’s not straight, Leonard, I’m 
afraid. He came here to watch the 
chorus business, and he jotted down 
one of the comedian’s jokes. Now it’s 
Stephen’s suite, and the fault’s mine.” 

French pushed back his- chair and 
half-rose to his feet. 

“Robby wouldn’t do anything as fool- 
ish as that,” he frowned. But there 
was a new quality in his voice that 
made the girl’s heart leap gladly; it 
seemed to assure her that French 
wouldn’t let Robinson do anything as 
foolish as that. He was an athlete, and 
he had money at his command. Pam 
believed in essentials. 


LONG with a rather heavy brain 

Leonard French possessed a pas- 
sionate sense of right and wrong, a 
strong love of justice which must have 
been his heritage from some red- 
blooded ancestor who was more suc- 
cessful with the rapier than with the 
lute. Robinson he had called his friend, 
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and Pamela he was learning to care for 
in a way that wasn’t according to Plato 
but rather in accordance with himself; 
likewise there was Stephen Conrad. To 
the man-of-money’s everlasting credit 
be it said that he didn’t hesitate a mo- 
ment; he was going to get that bit of 
music back from Robinson and see it 
safe in Stephen’s keeping or know the 
reason why. 

Pam sensed the generosity of the 
young man in that moment as never be- 
fore. But granting the poets that pity 
is akin to love, it is not the same thing 
by any manner of means; and then and 
there the girl knew for all time that 
Stephen Conrad, rich or poor, famous 
or unsung, was the man she. loved. 
How blind she had been! 

It was then, while they were: still 
discussing ways and means, that the 
exquisite voice of a violin hushed the 
noisy room into silence. The guests of 
the gentleman with the emerald lizards 
stopped playing with the Jeit-motif of 
Conrad’s “Pipes of Pan,” and French’s 
favorite “By George!” died on his lips. 
It was Drdla’s “Souvenir” the fiddler 
played, and Pam, who had heard it 
many times, didn’t have to turn ‘to 
recognize the hand which held the bow. 

“That is Stephen playing now!” she 
cried. 

“Your friend who wrote the tune?” 

* Young French’s eyes narrowed. “What 
is he doing liere, with a fiddle?” 

“T don’t know—I haven’t an idea— 
but it is he,” Pamela replied. 

Deep within, Leonard French had al- 
ways possessed a horror of geniuses of 
the male gender, since he was fastidious 
himself about the length of a man’s 
hair and the condition of his linen. He 
had met a series of the species at the 
studio-dance where he had first beheld 
Pamela’s lovely profile, but now, as he 
looked at Stephen Conrad with his vio- 
lin, he was obliged to admit that this 
was quite an ordinary-appearing young 
man. There was nothing “different” 
about him, and Leo could have echoed 
Vida Crowly’s favorite “Allah be 
praised!” A young man who was “dif- 
ferent” was something very terrible 
indeed. 

“He wrote that?” he demanded again. 
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“Not what he’s playing, Leo—that’s 
Drdla; but Stephen wrote the thing I 
whistled, the thing Robinson wrote on 
‘his cuff—” 

“That’s all right.” He quieted her. 
He thought he could fix Dolf Robinson, 
since that aspiring playwright hoped 
for a hearing, and French seemed the 
only means of his attaining his desire. 
‘Leo could silence Robinson, but he 
couldn’t blot out the tune from the 
lizard gentleman’s brain, nor from the 
brains of his friends. As Pam said, it 
was sure to crop out like measles when 
least suspected. 


TEPHEN had finished his selection 

to genuine appreciation, but in spite 
of the applause he retired to the little 
space up near the orchestra reserved 
for the performers. Catching Pam’s 
hand, French dragged her off to the 
spot where Stephen stood, undecided, 
frowning. 

“Look here,” he said, without -pre- 
liminaries, “there’s been an awful mud- 
dle here to-night, Conrad. It’s about 
your tune, your suite, you know—it 
got out.” 

“The leit-motif, Stephen. Uncon- 
sciously I whistled it and people heard,” 
added Pamela, her face tragic. 

“Ves, I know—I heard it,” said Con- 
rad, turning away to hide the look that 
came into his eyes. 

“And now—?” 

“Well, I guess it will be hummed on 
the street to-morrow. What does it 
matter who wrote it, then?” 

“It matters this much,”~ shouted 
French: “if you don’t get° full credit 
for your work,—I guess it’s a master- 
piece, eh >—well, if you don’t win fame 
and fortune with it, Miss Martyn will 
never bring herself to forgiveness. 
Buck up, old fellow! She cares—she 
cares a lot for the tune and the man 
who wrote it.” 

Stephen only glanced at French, im- — 
maculate in his evening clothes, the pink 
of clubland, of the Avenue, of million- 
aire row, and then at the violin he 
clutched at his breast, like a child. 

“T didn’t want you to know,” he said, 
addressing Pam. “I didn’t want you — 
to see me here. Twice the management = 
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postponed my number—I thought you 
would go early, perhaps; but everyone 
else had been heard, and at last I had 
to get out on the floor and play. Suc- 
cess has been a long time coming, you 
see,” he added, squaring his chin. 

“By George, are you apologizing be- 
cause you play the fiddle like an angel? 
Or, I believe it’s the harp angels play, 
or, isn’t the harp sacred to Irishmen? 
Anyway—” French was more than a 
trifle excited, but he meant well, as all 
his friends were in the habit of assur- 
ing each other. “You, Conrad, know 
how to handle a fiddle—bless me, if I 
wouldn’t like to know how to do it 
myself. While if I had happened to 
write that tune—” 

His eloquence carried Stephen off his 
feet, but after a moment he was quite 
satisfied of this new friend’s sincerity. 

“The tune will make little difference 
to-morrow,” he said, with a crooked 
smile. 

A few people were still imploring an 
encore, but the gentleman of the lizard, 
with his friends, deciding there wasn’t 
to be any more, were rising, prior to 
their departure. French saw this—and 
almost shoved Stephen toward the 
cleared space in the middle of the floor. 

“You’re to play that ‘Pipes o’ Pan’ 
now, this minute, before any of them 
who heard it from us get away,” he 
hissed, in the young musician’s ear. 
Then he himself took the center of 
things while he made the announcement. 
Of course Leonard French could take 
anything he wanted, even in the Athena. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he com- 
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menced, in  stentorian voice, “Mr. 
Stephen Conrad, the composer and vio- 
linist, will next play his own composi- 
tion—” 

“A suite,” whispered Pamela. 

“A sweet composition nevér before 
performed in public,” he continued, 
“—the Pipes 0’ Pam—” 

“Pan,” corrected the composer and 
violinist, concealing a smile. 

“All right, have it your way, only 
for God’s sake play it now,” muttered 
Mr. French, as he melted away to loud 
applause. 


AXP then Stephen played. Even to 
Pamela it seemed as if she were 
listening to it for the first time, and 
when he had finished ard th .restaurant 
roared its appreciation, ‘ _. man’s fu- 
ture was assured. The newspapers, 
commenting on the scene at the Athena, 
said so the next morning, but Leonard 
French told Stephen and Pam pretty 
much the same thing that night. Of 
course he didn’t make use of the same 
language, for Leo was only a million- 
aire and not a phrase-maker, but he 
said : 

“See here—I’ll produce, publish, or 
whatever it is you do with a suite, 
Conrad— You see, I feel partly re- 
sponsible for what happened, since I 
brought Robinson here.” 

But Stephen and Pam were satisfied 
to let things run their course now. 
They were in a hurry to tell Vida 
Crowly, to see what she would say. 
And so young Mr. French went home in 
his low blue car, alone. 
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THE IRREPRESSIBLE BLANCHE 


ONE can always learn something from Blanche Ring. She always has some- 


thing to say—and even if she hasn’t, she says it in an original way. 
always refreshing, always good-humored. 


She’s 
“Why is it, Miss Ring, that the men 


always adore you?” asked a young girl admirer recently. 


” 


“T'll tell you why, 
the presence of a gentleman.” 


volunteered Miss Ring amiably. 


“T am never serious in 




















They've Made Themselves 


MEN WHO MAKE THE 
PUBLIC LAUGH AT ITSELF 


Below: James 


Lavery, of 

The Lewis C. Gregg 
Cleveland (at left), 
Press. cartoonist for 


The Atlanta 


Constitution. 














James Lavery, cartoonist for The 

Cleveland Press—as he sees 

hirrself during a busy session with 
imself. 


Atlanta 
Constitu- 
tion, as 
Henderson, 
a fellow 





Tom McNamara, the comic 
artist, creator of “Ls Boys,” is, 
in his spare moments, a. trap- 























drummer in an orchestra. He rd j 4 PS 

has composed several new J 4 oeg 

noises. This drawing (above) / --~ re 5 \ Jack Held, 
/ Z 


by Cliff Sterrett shows 1s ‘ge. om ie the magazine 
McNamara waiting for ; ¥ comic artist 
an inspiration. —a snapshot 

and a car- 
icature 
with an 
“Uncle 
Tom” 


troupe. 


Tom McNamera— 


a snapshot. 
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BoB BRINKERHOFF IN H4S REFINED SPECIALTY — 
FEEDING A MOB CF INK SLINGER_S 


Boardman Robinson 
(at left), the famous 
magazine artist and 
caricaturist, as he pic- 


“Bob” Brinkerhoff, 
illustrator and 
cartoonist (photo- 
graph at right, and 
drawing by Webster 
below), feeding his 
his New 
York apartment. 
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WalterW. Hubbard, 
cartoonist -for The 
Binghampton 
(New York) Press 
and Leader,ina 
sketchy attitude. 
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Photographs by 
Witzel, Los Angeles 


Fashions 
Seen 
On the 


Stage and Screen 


ACKIE SAUNDERS, of the 

photoplays, in two gowns by 
Frances. Above she is shown in 
an original suspender frock of tan 
rajah. The embroidery is in mili- 
tary blue, and the blouse is of 
pussy-willow taffeta. At right 


Saunders is shown in a quaint, 


Miss 
old- 


fashioned evening gown with a bodice of 
corded chartreuse taffeta and écru lace. 
The net skirt is accordion-pleated, and the ruffles are 
headed with narrow old-blue cordings and hand- 


made flowers. 
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ACKIE SAUNDERS 

dressed in a pink 
afternoon gown with 
bodice of taffeta and 
écru lace, and skirt 
with three old-fash- 
ioned ruffles headed 
with cordings. The 
hat is a satin shep- 
herdess trimmed with 
mauve roses and rib- 
bon. 








Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles 





ee 


Photograph by Matze 


ne, Chicago 


|e IZABETH  BRIcE 
wearing an orig- 
inal afternoon gown of 
French-blue - taffeta. 
The collar is of flesh- 
colored chiffon, and 
wild flowers are placed 
on the girdle. The cos- 
tume was designed by 
Frances, New York. 











LIZABETH BRICE 

(in vaudeville) is 
here shown in a silver- 
cloth evening gown, 
with double flounces 
of silver lace and a 
silver-lace bodice. De- 





Photograph by Matzene, Chicago 





Lila Rhodes in George M. 
Cohan’s 1916 Revue. 


Photograph by 
White, New York 


The High-Brow and the No-Brow 


LILA RHODES HAS HER 
OWN DEFINITION 


{RA NDER MATTHEWS 

says that the high-brow is a 

menace to the drama. On top 

of which, George C. Tyler, the pro- 

ducer, gives his sure-fire formula for a 
successful play: 

My God! 

she’s saved! 

And the villain still pursued her! 


she’s lost! Thank God! 


He goes on further to say that one 
of his recent plays failed because the 
rumor went around that it was intel- 
ligent ! 

After this, and the war in Europe— 
anything! 

“Putting those two statements side by 
side,” remarked Lila Rhodes, “they 
don’t hitch, and yet they do—one 
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answers the other. And Mr. Tyler 
shows that he is convinced that the pub- 
lic is a permanent institution. 
“Myself, I give the public, not 
the high-brow, credit for the 
world’s _ brains. Anyway, 
& high-brow 


.- ree 


mii s- 
nomer: 
the people 
we call such are 
really no-brows 
—two parts conceit 
and one part queri- 
moniousness, 
stirred rapidly 
with a desire 
for publicity— 
egoists who 
have nothing to recom- 
mend themselves to hu- 
manity but an energetic 
vacuum under their 
hats. 

“The real high-brow is 
a person who has got 
over being a_ high-brow. 


Cohan’s 1916 


Revue. 


Photograph by 
White, New York 


And the high-brow as we know him is 

a subnormal mental freak who has 

failed to interest the world and has 

turned to the other freaks around 
him for consolation. 

“Wouldn’t it be terrible if 
some one did succeed in up- 
lifting the world, and all of 

us would become 
high-brows? 


Ey 


a 


*d 
quit 
having 
emotions, 
and _senti- 
ment would be 
barred. Every- 
thing would be a 
laboratory _—_experi- 
ment, with our brain- 
food denatured, ster- 
ilized and otherwise 
made offensive. 
“For instance, we'd 
analyze a kiss, find that it 
had no intellectual appeal, and 
cut it out of the world’s activities. 
Love would be reduced to a matter 
4 of sex-hygiene and mental compat- 
». ibility—and we all know that two 
‘) persons who agree too well can 
never live happily together. 
“Life would be like reading 
Schopenhauer before break- 
fast.” 





Two New Paintings 


By Robert Henri 


OBERT HENRI, a prominent 

American portrait painter, has fin- 
ished two new character subjects that 
well display his art and _ technique. 
“Gypsy Boy” is with black hair and sun- 
tanned skin, with a scarf of brick red 
and varicolors. The background is of 
strong blues and greens. The portrait 
was painted in Maine. “Sammy and His 
Mother” are also gypsies, 
painted in Maine. They are 
deeply sun-tanned in gypsy: 
colors against autumn fo- 
liage and brilliant greens. 


“Gypsy Boy.” 


“Sammy and His Mother.” 
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Bedelia’s motto: 

“I never want them to sympa- 
thize and say, ‘Here she comes, 
poor thing!’ about me. It'll al- 
ways be, ‘Hurrah! Watch her 
£0 


‘*‘Then we 
walked some 

¢ more —and 
“ some more. By 
the time I got 
back to the stu- 

dio, I didn’t 
care whether I 
lived or not.” 


“Hurrah! Watch Her Go!” 


BEDELIA BECOMES 
A MOVIE’ QUEEN 


By Verne Hardin Porter 


With on-the-scene sketches by RAY ROHN 


|S you yourself may remember, 

A I killed Carmelita with mental 
—->_/} suggestion. It was in the sec- 
ond act of my play “Her Destiny,”— 
recall it now?—and I consider it a 
legitimate and applaudable murder, neat 
and nifty—no pistol-shot to shake up 
an audience, no stage blood to smear 
on the wardrobe 
nice way for any villainness to pass 
in her checks. 

Cameras, however, look at things dif- 
ferently. I didn’t know it then. If I 
had, I might have run off to Lapland 
or some other secluded nook when the 
Circle Feature Film Company, Amelius 
J. Hoggenheimer, president and general 
manager, bought the motion-picture 
rights to “Her Destiny,” and things be- 
gan to happen to me. 

I can trace everything to the mental- 


altogether, a mighty ; 


suggestion scene. (I still feel like a 
swindler for not explaining to Hoggen- 
heimer the difference between psychical 
and physical suggestion; I’m ‘certain 
he bought the picture-rights under the 
firm conviction that. he was getting 
something risqué.) Amelius J. put the 
situation up to his director, and «that 
more-than-mortal, a noisy gent, by 
name “Butch” Taylor, tore his hair and 
yelled. In the language of a gent, he 
said it could not be done; and that was 
when my world turned its first flip- 
fiop. 

I hadn’t worried over the picturiza- 
tion. For just so much for so much 
and with a steel-riveted contract, guar- 
anteed lawyer-proof, that the scenario 
should follow the stage play in detail, 
I turned over the film-rights with a 
mentally expressed “Hop to it.” 
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Whereat I 
rushed 
H og gen- 
heimer’s 
check to 


the bank, . 


having 
done busi- 
ness with 
these in- 
dustrial 
giants be- 
fore. 
They 
hopped to 
it. But the 
ho pping 
must have 
been 
rocky. The 
first croak 
reached 
=. me in just 
: i is twenty- 
‘Some men t 6 a 
hours, 
oe. ee : when the 
and almost nS ae : 
scared ontbot x erg 
pink looking “ gy'¥ { waetteas 
te — Lye & wl called on 
exciting.” va PO me. 
“This 


here mental-suggestion stuff,” he com- 
plained, “—how’re we goin’ to film 
it?” 

“Search me,” I replied pleasantly, 
reaching for the telephone at the first 
sign of artistic difficulty. ‘“That’s your 
business.” At about: which time my 
bank’s cashier was satisfying me over 
the wire that the Circle’s check had 
been honored and my account swelled 
accordingly. 


and boys ® eS 3 
stood back of gil fae 


OGGENHEIMER telephoned and 

otherwise. And finally Butch 
Taylor called. Butch had a tempera- 
ment which he hadn’t learned to stage 
to any unique degree. Whenever he 
thought he ought to use it, he’d run his 
boilermaker’s hands through his hair, 
mumble “Gawd!” and roll his eyes. Or 
—‘It aint art,” he would complain. 
.... There and then 


estimate of what Butch’s direction 


I formed an~ 


would do to my scene-in the ballroom 
of Mrs. Stuyvesant Von Pahl’s man- 
sion. And it did it. 

Butch began working on me with the 
superb finesse of a walking delegate for 
the Sewer-diggers’ Union: “Her Des- 
tiny” had been a great stage-play,—a 
great play,—none better,—and it would 
make a great fillum, a marvelous fillum, 
the greatest fillum of the yeahre. But 
as I reasoned with him to my way of 
thinking, he stiffened up his diction 
until he reached a passage where he 
referred to it, in its present form, as 
“a great big hunk of cheese—no per- 
sonal feelings in the matter, yuh under- 
stand,” on which Hoggenheimer had 
been “stung,” which served him right 
for not listening to Butch, and he'd 
know better next time; but in the mean- 
time—in the meantime, “Her Destiny” 
was dead wood on the Circle’s hands ; 
it couldn’t never be fillumed as it was; 
and authors oughta have some regards 
for a guy like Hoggenheimer who was 
doing his almightyest best to raise Art 
to a higher strain, and— 

I mildly ended this oration by an- 
nouncing that “Her Destiny” went as it 
was or not at all. I had seen too many 
good plays butchered by the movies—not 
mine! Butch groaned and ran his 
hands through his hair and rolled his 
eyes, and then recovered himself suf- 
ficiently to telephone to Hoggenheimer, 
who came speeding up to my apart- 
ment in a prosperous-looking Rolls- 
Royce. I somehow had the feeling that 
we were going to do business. 

Thirty minutes later, with my lawyer 
between us, Hoggenheimer, Butch and 
I sat grouped around my study desk 
with everything settled but the sign- 
ing of the new contract, which gave me 
an additiotial five hundred dollars to 


as 
Lee 
Violet 


ersereau’s 


dressing-table. 











‘HURRAH! 








write “Her Destiny” into an “actable” 
scenario. The telephone-bell rang; I 
unthinkingly grabbed the desk instru- 
ment, and Bedelia’s voice, with that 
peculiar telephonic something that reg- 
isters tears, reached me. “It’s about 
the trousseau,” I thought, in a flash (we 
were to have been married next week, 
you know), and I took one despairing 
look around the circle of men. I knew I 
was in for it. 

“Qh, dear!—oh, dear,” Bedelia 
wailed, as a greeting, and went back 
into a fury of sobbing. I got panicky 
myself. I had long since learned to 
expect the unexpected, but this was a 
new angle. Maybe something had 
really happened. Maybe the dog had 
died—or the cat. Perhaps something 
really had happened. Perhaps Mother 
was ill. Had the cook left, or’d Be- 
delia been touched by some mendicant’s 





tale? Or— 
‘Now — now — now —now, darling. 
There — there — there, dearie,” I 


soothed, as earnestly as I could with 
two such hard-boiled eggs as 
lloggenheimer and Butch re- 
garding me sourly. They were 
only looking for a chance to 
glower. “There—there—there 
—there,’ I repeated, which 
seemed about the most fitting 
thing to say under the circum- 
stances—almost cooed it, if 
you get me, Steve. “Don’t give 
me this absent treatment in 
grief,’ I implored. I saw 
Butch pull out his notebook. 
“I’m sure it’s not as serious as 
you think it is,” I went on com- 
fortably to Bedelia. 

“Oh-h-h-h,” she wailed. 
“You're insinuating I’m a cry- 
baby’’—spluttering now and re- 
covering her voice with amaz- 
ing suddénness. “Don’t you | wi 
dare even think I haven’t got ,'° 
something worth crying about” 
—this rapid-fire. “Of course 
it’s serious. Of course it’s , 
serious.” 

“Yes, yes,” I hastened. 
course it is, but,”—mildly,— 
“but’—more mildly—“perhaps 
not as serious as—” 


WATCH HER GO!”’ 


“Then some one said, 
‘Lunch!’ Glory! I got 
my mouth all fixed... . . 
e sat down on the grass 
with some other girls and 
boys, and just 
banqueted!” 
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“—as all that,” she supplied, with 
quick force. Then she went back to 
her sobs. 

“Have I done anything?” I asked 
meekly, in a wee voice, while Butch 
looked on with mingled disgust and 
wonder. 

“No — no— ye-yes —no— no,” an- 
swered Bedelia uncertainly. “It isn’t you 
—it’s my new p-p-p-pink f-f-f-frock.” 

“Whazzat?” I yelled. 

“My new p-p-p-pink frock,” mourned 
Bedelia; ‘‘and we can’t get married or 
anything. It was the nicest one in my 
whole trousseau, and that modiste put 
the flare where the bias ought to be” 
(this being a loose translation, from 
memory), “and—” 

The lawyer rattled the papers sug- 
gestively. I looked over and caught 
Butch’s eye. He leered wickedly, 
malevolently. On the telephone, Be- 
delia was making demands. “Talk to 
me,” she ordered. “Tell me what to 
do. What shall I do?” 

I explained quite nicely: several men 
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were in my study 
with me; we 
were signing a 
contract; I 
would call her up 
in a few min- 
utes—for her to 
be calm. 

“T want you to 
talk to me right 
now, she 
flashed. 

Once more I 
caught Butch’s 
leery gaze. In 
my exasperation 
I hung up the re- 
ceiver ! 


WE got down 


to business 
immediately and 
signed the sup- 
plementary con- 
tract. For five 
hundred dollars 
over and above 
what I had al- 
ready received, I 
was to fix up 
“Her Destiny ” 
so it could be 
screened. 

N ot knowing 

any more than | 
possible about i 
motion pictures, 
I agreed to learn. None of Hoggen- 
heimer’s companies were working, and 
se I called up Paul Gulick. He listened 
te my long explanation and then made 
the arrangements immediately. Violet 
Mersereau was, on the following day, 
to make some scenes that would be 
especially valuable for me to .under- 
stand in my new capacity as a scena- 
rio-writer. Would I go? I surely 
would. 

Everything being settled, Hoggen- 
heimer and Butch started away—then 
the latter came running back. “Say,” 
he asked, “what was it you said to that 
there girl on the ’phone—that something 
about an absent treatment in grief?” 

My answer cost me exactly five hun- 
dred dollars. “Oh, that,” I said, “was 





for her not to 
give me an ab- 
sent treatment in 
grief.” 

They hadn't 
been gone more 
than three min- 
utes before I was 
at the telephone 
calling Bedelia’s 
number. Marie 
told me that Miss 
Bedelia was ill, 
but at last, late 
in the evening, 
after I had called 
at half-hour in- 
tervals all day, I 
was_ connected 
with her. 

I tried to ex- 
plain. “Please 
do not say a 
word,” she or- 
dered icily. “It 
is too late in this 

: Sage terrible affair for 
eran on ee f * explanations, 
us what todo. He I heard her sigh. 
‘was quite nice, too. “IT never ex- 
.... But he was pected to be 
eget.” —~—Sé«étTeated this way 

by any man, 

much less by my 

intended hus - 

band,” she went 

on loftily. | 
could picture her, sitting there at the 
telephone-table, her small nose stuck 
up at an impossible angle. 

“It’s a good thing,” she continued, 
“that I found out your true character 
in time. Some girls’ hearts would be 
broken, but—” 

“Now, listen,” I pleaded. “You 
wouldn’t have me pass up such an easy 
five hundred, would you? Say, that'd 
buy you a bird of a ring, or a necklace 
or something. Or we could—” 

“It would buy a nice ring,” she 
thawed ; and I, thinking to seize the ad- 
vantage, entered enthusiastically into 
the subject. 

“Easy money’s no word for it,” I 
rattled. “All I have to do is to go out 
and learn a little something about the 





“Mr. Van would 











“HURRAH! 





movies, work for a few hours on a 
scenario, and—zip !—five hundred more 
iron men in my jeans. ’M going out 
to-morrow for my first lesson—with 
Violet Mersereau and her company.” 

“She’s a blonde, isn’t she?’ asked 
Bedelia. 

“Blamed if I know,” I answered in- 
nocently. 

“Oh, yes you do,” insisted Bedelia 
angrily. “My eyes may have been 
blinded by love, William Van Haven, 
but I’m awake now. I see now how you 
have fooled me, and I want you to un- 
derstand right now that our engage- 
ment is broken smack off, young man 
—right now, understand? And the old 
trousseau can go to the old-clothes man 
or somewhere. Maybe I'll wear it to 
balls and parties and things. Now I’m 
free I'll show this little old town a 
sample of speed. They'll never say, 
‘Here she comes, poor thing!’ about me, 
and sympathize with me. It'll always 
be, ‘Hurrah! Watch her go!” 

With which she banged up the re- 
ceiver. 


| TOOK my next morning’s instruc- 

tion with as good a grace as I could 
muster, though I'll admit I felt like a 
two-spot. I hardly know if Miss Mer- 
sereau is a blonde. Oh, but to be sure 
she must be: every- 
one addressed her 
as ‘‘Miss Sun- 
shine.” 

We played 
around the studio 
for a few scenes, I 
being initiated into 
the unique experi- 
ence of seeing a 
scenario rewritten 
to fit certain emer- 
gencies, while a 
scene from it was 
being filmed. The 
scenario-writer es- 
tablished himself 
at a table just out 
of the camera-lines 
and whacked away 
with a pencil. He 
and his kind im- 
mediately went up 


a 





WATCH HER GO!”’ 
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just about five hundred per cent in my 
estimation. 

Then we tried some outside “loca- 
tions,” I following the party right com- 
fortably in my own car. Once I was 
given a taste of almost sudden death. 
Miss Mersereau, made up as a child 
of the slums, was supposed to have sus- 
tained a wound in the head, and the 
scene where she was to be carried into 
a hospital was arranged. We backed 
up in front of a hospital, the camera- 
man set his tripod, and Miss Mersereau 
arranged her wound—nicely made up 
with red and blue grease-paint. The 
director yelled “Camera,” and a husky 
extra man dressed as a_ policeman 
picked the little actress up in his arms 
and started to stride up the steps. 

It was really too realistic to be funny. 
A truly wounded man, his head done 
up in bloody bandages, came stumbling 
along for treatment at the hospital. He 
saw the movie policeman tottering 
along with the “wounded” girl in his 
arms. He was erect and ready in a 
tap. He ran up to the policeman, never 
noticing us and the camera. “All 
right, pal,’ he said. “Let me help you 
carry the poor little thing.” 

What the director said is censored: 
The .scene had to be retaken. 

I went two days without hearing 








* , .. . [being initi- 
ated into the unique 
experience of seeing a 
scenario rewritten to fit 
certain emergencies, 
while a scene from it 


was being filmed.” 
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“Alice 
Joyce was 
there, and 
I just love 

her.” 


from Be- 
delia, and 
then I got 
one of the 
shocks of my 
young life. It 
came in the 
usual way: a 
girl friend of 
Bedelia’s and 
mine tele- 
y, phoned to me. 
Pe eg £.y.- 
that’s her 
name—is the 
personifica- 
tion of trou- 
ble going 
somewhere to 
happen. Her 
life is just one 
lap ahead of 
grief for 
some one 
else. She’s 
the official 
woe purveyor, the kind that enjoys be- 
ing the first to impart the sad tidings 
and to gloat over misery. 
“How are you?” she asked sweetly. 
I said I was all right. “Didn’t have 
anything to do,” she went on friendlily, 
though I might have known she’d never 
call me but for some dark purpose, “so 
just thought I’d give you a ring 
Working hard, as usual, I suppose. 
. . « « How’s Bedelia? . . What? 
It’s all off—she called it off? pine 
Why, I can’t hardly believe that’s pos- 
“Well, that does explain everything 
—but of course 
you know 
about it al- 
ready. 
You 


don’t ?— 
not about her 
going into the 
movies? .... 
How strange 


that you fz 
haven’t heard. “3 
are ae 
with Earl Wil- 
liams, I under- 
stand. 


fashioned football. 


The dash for the sandwiches was old- 


Violet 


Mersereau ‘ / 


I heard he 
was quite 

wild i dull of 
her looks the slums. 
and her—er-r 
—camera- 
presence, or 
something. 

3 And 

of course I 
wouldn’t 
whisper a 
word of it 
otherwise, 

but now that 

it’s all off be- 
tween you 

and her — 
well, I have 
heard that 

she’s quite 

mad about 

him — real 

wild about 
him, you 





Yes? He doesn’t pay any attention to 
girls? .... Well, maybe not girls, 
but you don’t meet a girl like Bedelia 
but once in a lifetime. Any man’d fall 
in love with her Well, I must 
be skipping along. Good-by.” 

A sweet morsel! I battered around 
my study and tried to work on that 
measly scenario. | succeeded only in 
getting the scenes all mixed up. So I 
took out my work, thinking my mind 
would work more easily under the in- 
fluence of a spin. But every time I’d 
frame some such scene as “Gloria falls 
into Percival’s arms,” I’d have a mental 
picture of Be- 
delia going in- 
to a movie em- 
brace with 
some curly- 
haired film 
Lothario. 

Finally I un- 
dertook a new 
occupation. It 
was trying to 
get up nerve to 
telephone Earl 
Williams 
at the Vita- 




















“HURRAH! WATCH HER GO!”’ 


graph studio and find out all about it. 
He had met Bedelia with me several 
times, and had never manifested any- 
thing but polite interest in her and no 
interest at all in her “camera-presence.” 
I knew he wasn’t given to these things, 
anyway. He goes home at night. He’s 
one of the few. 

I lacked nerve. I tried at least a 
dozen ’phone-booths and came out of 
each of them without having made the 
call. At last I got the studio on the 
line. No, Mr. Williams was not there. 
Where was he? Out on a “location,” 
doing an auto-racing picture. Some- 
where ’way out in the country. Nope; 
didn’t know just where And then, 
not being able to talk to him, I devel- 
oped magnificent nerve and desire. 

I spent the remainder of the after- 
noon speeding up and down Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue, with an occasional 
dip into Central Park, and a few fliers 
at the Drive. It was after six o’clock 
when I found myself bumping around 
over the new subway work in the early 
Thirties. Held up at a crossing, I 
turned a casual eye on the passers-by, 
and then it was that I noticed two be- 
draggled figures stumbling up Broad- 
way. There was something strangely 
familiar about them,—I could see only 
their backs,—but the dejected droop to 
the shoulders was new; they walked 
with pathetic agony, and they looked 
wholly disreputable. At the next cross- 
ing, however, I swung my car around 
and drew up at the curb. 

Sure enough—it was Bedelia and 
Marie, her maid. They were pictures 
of distress. Their faces were white 
and set, their lips compressed; dust 
covered them from head to foot; and 
Bedelia stumbled at every other step, 
her ankles turning under her high 
French heels. Perspiration mixed with 
dust had ravaged their complexions, 
particularly Marie’s usually well rouged 
and calcimined skin. - 

They drew slowly within my range. 
“Hello,” I called, as nonchalantly and 
as steadily as my heart would let me. 
Bedelia started and raised frightened, 
tragedy-heavy eyes to me. I struggled 
hard to restrain myself from taking her 
pathetic little figure in my arms. 
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She regarded me with a brave attempt 
at haughtiness, but I thought I de- 
tected a flash of relief. Then. she 
changed her mind, blushed crimson 
under the dust and streaked perspira- 
tion and sunburn, and smiled—a slow, 
tortured smile. Marie was obviously 
delighted. She spluttered French and 
gestured crazily, and her face was split 
into a wide, wholly happy grin. 

“Wont you get in?’ I invited Be- 
delia formally. “I’m going uptown.” 

“T wouldn’t if it were not a case of 
necessity,” she accepted icily, keeping 
me in my place. “But circumstances” 
—with great dignity—‘“have forced us 
to accept your kind offer.” That was 
all. But she got into the seat opposite 
mine, and Marie settled herself happily 
in the side chair, still rattling a combi- 
nation of bad English and pure 
Parisian. 

“Such a day! Such a day!” she 
shrilled. “Ze money it is gone; we 
walk and we walk and we walk; ze sun 
it hot and it hotter—oh, ze poor made- 
moiselle’s’ little nose”—reaching over 
and trying to stroke Bedelia’s tip-tilted 
facial extremity, now red-hot and 
blistered from the sun. Bedelia felt 
her nose gingerly. “It’s positively 
ruined,” she said calmly, as if it were 
but an incident in a wholesale tragedy. 

“Mon Dieu!” continued Marie. “Ze 
pocketbook gone, and we must walk— 
from Brooklyn!” Which is quite a 
number of miles from Thirtieth and 
Broadway. 

I bit into a smile that struggled to 
come. Then I looked at Bedelia, and 
what might have been a slight feeling 
of amusement died away. She was the 
picture of misery, physical and mental. 
Her eyes held only a flash of the old 
fire, and she was hunched up in the 
seat as if trying to make herself just 
as small a heap as possible. 

“Are you still angry with me?’ I 
asked softly. 

She tried to draw herself up 
haughtily, but a grimace of pain was 
evidence of something happening. She 
dropped her eyes. 

“Well,” she said, “I ought to be. You 
shouldn’t have hung up—a gentleman 
wouldn’t; and I told you not to go out 
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with Violet Mersereau’s 
didn’t I?” . 

“There—there—there,” I soothed, 
patting her hand. “You’ve never any 
cause to worry about me.” 

“I don’t see why not,” she returned, 
with a flash of her old spirit. “You're 
a man, aren’t you?” 


company, 


WE were bowling up Fifth Avenue 
towards Columbus Circle. Be- 
delia sighed, long and deeply. Then 
a long silence. I waited. “My. poor 
feet!” Bedelia sympathized with her- 
self. Another silence. “Will you prom- 
ise,’ she asked then, “not ever to 
whisper one word of it, not to a single, 
solitary, living soul?” 

And I promised. 

“If it ever gets out, I'll just die,” 
she observed. “I don’t know but what 
I'll just die anyway, and then yow’ll be 
punished for all this. You deserve to 
get punished for all the trouble you’ve 
caused me Oh-h-h-h, my poor 
nose!” 

We slid along for a block, until a 
traffic-officer held us up at a crossing. 

“Well,” announced Bedelia, “I 
showed you you weren’t so much. I’ve 
been in the movies, too 

“You know my motto, Billy-boy— 
they'll always say, ‘Hurrah! Watch 
her go!’ about me. Well, I just made 
up my mind I’d show you a thing or 
two. People ’re always telling me 
what a hit I’d be in the pictures, so I 
just said to myself: ‘Here goes, old 
top! So I took Marie along this morn- 
ing, ‘cause an actress always has to have 
her maid with her, and we took a taxi 
out to the Vitagraph studio, out in 
Flatbush—’way out in Flatbush—” 

At mention of Flatbush and its dis- 
tance, Marie gave forth a fervent “Mon 
Dieu!” 

“We went into a big courtyard place 
with just hundreds of people in it, all 
standing around, and I sent my card 
to the president of the company. I 
guess he wasn’t there, because he never 
did show up, and we waited and waited 
and waited, and people grinned at us. 
Then a man came along,—I found out 
later he was a director, and his name is 
Wally Van,—and he looked at me like 
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I was a piece of fish, never seeming to 
see me at all, and he said, ‘I’ll take that 
one,’ pointing to me, and ‘That one,’ 
pointing to Marie, and then he pointed 
to a lot more. 

“A boy came up to us and said ‘Come 
along,’ and we thought he was going to 
take us to the president. But he didn’t. 
We followed him until we came to a 
big motor-truck, and he told us to get 
in, and Marie and I did. We didn’t 
know what else to do, and it looked like 
it might be fun, because there were. five 
or six more trucks just like ours, filled 
with people just like us.” 

“A movie mob,” I commented. 

“Um-huh,” granted Bedelia; “but we 
didn’t know it then. We just went 
along because we thought it would be 
fun. There were a lot of boys and girls 
in the same truck with us, and they 
called everyone ‘dearie,’ though they 
didn’t seem to know one another per- 
sonally, and they called Marie and me 
‘dearie’ too; but they were just being 
nice—that’s all. 

“We went away out in the country, 
and then we stopped and we found we 
were going to be spectators at an auto- 
race, and be motion-pictured. And it 
was too exciting for words. And Earle 
Williams was the hero—” 

“Williams?” I asked suspiciously. 

“Yes sir,” acknowledged Bedelia un- 
suspectingly; “and he was nice. I just 
loved him. He stepped on my foot 
once, and I said ‘Ouch!’ and he said he 
was sorry. But he didn’t know me at 

And Edith Storey was the 
leading lady, and I love her too. And 
Alice Joyce was there, and I just love 
her. She has the cutest baby, a girl told 
me—just such a perfect darling you 
wanted to eat her. And I have just 
oodles of gossip that people told me.” 

She was brightening perceptibly. 

“Well, as I said, it was an auto-race, 
and Earle Williams and Edith Storey 
were supposed to be lovers, but they 
were both driving cars in the race. 

Gracious, if I’d had my little 
runabout there, I’d have shown ’em 
And 

we were the crowd. Mr. Van would 
get up on top of a platform and yell 
at us what to do. And he was nice 





“HURRAH! WATCH HER GO!” 


too, and he never got mad even a little 
bit, and he laughed and joked all the 
time. But he was so—er—energetic. 

“Everything was easy at first, and we 
all sat around in the shade while they 
rehearsed the principals ; but that didn’t 
last for-long. Then we had to walk 
miles and miles and miles, and it was 
blistering, burning hot, and the roads 
were full of stones and oh! so terribly 
dusty; and I had on French heels and 
se did Marie—and so did a lot of other 
girls—and it almost ruined us. I was 
a perfect wreck before we had been 
there an hour, and I was so hungry— 
Billy, I could have eaten my own cook- 
ing.” 

This, as I know, is the acme of 
hunger. 

Bedelia continued, forgetting. her 
weariness in her interest in her recital: 
“And we walked and walked and 
walked some more until I felt as if I’d 
just drop down and die. Then some one 
said ‘Lunch!’ Glory! I got my mouth 
all fixed. An automobile came along 
with some baskets, and we all gathered 
around, and made a dash. I grabbed a 
cheese sandwich and some coffee, and 
Marie grabbed two sandwiches, and we 
sat down on the grass with a lot of other 
girls and boys, and just banqueted. 

“And then we walked and walked 
and walked some more, and posed, and 
were rehearsed, and some men and boys 
stood back of the camera and almost 
scared me pink looking at us. My dear, 
it was exciting. 

“Then we walked some more—and 
some more. By the time I got back to 
the studio I just didn’t care whether I 
lived or not. And then—and then— 
then I found I’d lost my pocketbook, 
and Marie didn’t have a cent with her. 
Marie, hereafter always have money 

We didn’t know 
anybody, and we’d forgotten to get our 
three dollars apiece. for working all day, 
and we just had to begin walking again. 
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I tried to telephone Mamma, and I tried 
to telephone—you. Yes I did; I was 
desperate. But I didn’t have-a nickel. 
So we walked—and here we are.” 

“But>Peggy telephoned me that you 
were being induced to go into the 
movies,” I suggested. 

“Oh, her,” scorned Bedelia. “You — 
should have seen through that. I was 
right there telling her what to say.” 

And we ponder the ways of women! 

“Well, anyway,” she announced, in 
summary, “I showed you what. Any- 
thing you do, I can do just a little more 
of it. I'll always keep just a lap ahead 
of any man.” 

She stroked her burnt nose painfully. 

“They'll never sympathize with me, 
and say, ‘Here she comes, poor thing!’ 
about me.” She drew up one foot, 
giving an anguished grimace, and 
stroked her ankle tenderly. “It'll al- 
ways be, ‘Hurrah! Watch her go!” 


UTCH TAYLOR raised me on the 

telephone the next day. “It’s all 
right about that mental-suggestion 
scene,” he announced. “If you look at 
your contract, you'll find we’re not 
bound to pay you for your scenario if 
we can furnish one that complies with 
our original contract to present your 
play as it was originally written. And 
we have. Everything’s all fixed, five 
hundred dollars saved, one subtitle, and 
bing! we worked her out slick as a 
whistle. Jt’ll be the greatest film of the 
year.” 

I have seen the first positive 6f “Her 
Destiny,” and I am unable to decide 
whether Butch Taylor is a humorist or 
a fool. You'll probably see it too. If 
you do, pay particular attention to the 
scene where Carmelita is killed by men- 
tal suggestion, where she goes through 
the agonies of a typical movie death. 
Above everything else, notice the sub- 
title. You'll know it, anyway, for it 
reads: 
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When one.is first married arid is learn- 
ing to scrap comfortably with one’s wife. 
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By FRANK 





HY anyone would dare to write 
WV an article on this subject for 

less than a dollar a word, is a 
mystery even to me. I guess it is be- 
cause | am so unselfish that I. sacrifice 
myself for others regardless of conse- 
An article on this subject is 
needed. Everyone will admit that.. The 
world cries out for it. So I kiss my 
wife good-by, don my gas-mask and 
rush in with angels looking on, shaking 
their astral knees. 

Let me hasten to get in the second 
paragraph the statement that this article 
is not about my relatives. It’s about 
your relatives. My relatives are abso- 
lutely the most charming, capable, tact- 
ful set of people upon the face of this 
earth. I wish my hat-box-size apart- 
ment were a forty-room mansion with a 
large estate attached so that all my 
relations could come-and visit me for 

















but 


yours 


R..ADAMS 


long periods of time. That’s the way 
I feel about those who are bound to me 
by ties of blood. I wish further that 
on my estate I had a large trout pre- 
serve for my uncle Thaddeus to fish in 
constantly, and a garage with a couple 
of extra cars in it that I might place 
at the disposal of my cousins Thomas 
and Charles, who are just at the age 
when they get a great deal of pleasure 
out of showing young ladies of the 
chorus about the city after nightfall. 
I wish I had a herd of Jersey cows so 
that I might furnish milk gratis for the 
leather-lunged twin progeny of my 
wife’s sister Ethel, now visiting us for 
a month. I wish—but what’s the use? 
Nobody will believe me, anyway. 


[LEAVING my relatives strictly alone 
hereafter and getting back to the 
fascinating subject of your relatives, let 
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us examine closely into their character- 
istics and see if there does not exist 
somewhere in the realm of materia 
medica a useful all-around antidote or 
anesthetic which may be administered 
secretly to them or taken by yourself 
when matters have arrived at such a 
stage that, in your judgment, desperate 
remedies are called for. 

In the first place, relatives may be 
divided into two classes, blood relations 
and relations-in-law. The latter bunch 
is the organization from which you 
picked your wife or your husband, as 
the case may be. Sometimes you won- 
der how so perfect a flower could have 
been produced amid such a riot of nox- 
ious weeds, and other times you are 
fifmly convinced that there is a good 
deal in that heredity theory, after all. 
Your frame of mind depends somewhat 
upon how long you have possessed the 
darling of your choice and also upon 
other contributory circumstances. 

For the purposes of this article it may 
be as well to disregard mothers-in-law. 
“Would to heaven you could do it in 
real life,” says some one. Why, you 
ungentlemanly pup! We will disregard 
mothers-in-law in this article, I say, for 
two reasons. One of them is that they 
have been thoroughly discussed in print 
and out for several thousand years with- 
out its doing any good, and the other is 
that I do not feel competent to handle 
the subject. 

But let there be no ban upon brothers- 
and sisters-in-law. Without them there 
are hundreds of things for which it 
would be impossible to account. For 
instance, that best blue-silk-striped out- 
ing shirt that was so becoming with 
white flannel trousers and your mono- 
gram belt. You had the deuce of a time 
accounting for its mysterious disap- 
pearance, didn’t you, until .it turned up 
across the broad shoulders of your 
wife’s brother. But as soon as you saw 
him the mystery all cleared up satis- 
factorily. 

Of course, the existence of your wife’s 
kid brother did not account for the torn 
place in your dress trousers which you 
did not discover until the evening of the 
annual ball at the country club. No, 
brother could scarcely have got into 
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those dress trousers without ruining 
them worse than that. Thank heaven 
you are not built entirely upon the same 
chassis. But with brother-in-law’s 
agency discounted, then what did hap- 
pen? You have no recollection of hav- 
ing climbed any barbed-wire fences in 
those trousers. Even if you_had, that 
would scarcely account for the partly 
sponged-out stain which looks so much 
like cream of tomato soup. You prose- 
cute rigid inquiries. Sometimes, if you 
have the persistence of a weasel and the 
highly developed deductive faculty of a 
detective, you may discover the truth. 
If, however, you find that no one in 
your household, immediate or ramified, 
will admit to any knowledge of what 
happened, you may be glad to have an 
explanation offered by the author of 
this article, who, from considerable 
observation of other people’s affairs, 
and a cheerful and damfool tendency to 
help with kindly words of advice, has 
gathered a fund of data from which it 
is possible to generalize with a fair 
degree of accuracy. 






hold down a job 
for any consider- 
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What really happened to those dress 
trousers was this: The girls’ club at 
school gave a mock wedding. Your 
wife’s sister was unanimously chosen to 
represent the bridegroom, for the reason 
that she knew where she could get a 
swell suit of evening clothes. You 
begin to get the idea, I trust. The 
trousers were damaged in the charivari, 
which, as you may remember, was the 
very place where they were torn the 
worst. It’s quite simple. After you 
have been married awhile you make 
these deductions almost automatically. 

And maybe either your wife or you 
yourself has a cousin who married 
unhappily and in order to obliterate his 
sorrow developed a tendency to imbibe 
rather freely. While considerably 
diluted he may have a desire to confide 
in some one. Others can plead previous 
engagements, but for the blood kin there 
is no escape. This individual, and there 
is one in every family, seems to be pur- 
sued by Old Man Hard Luck. He can’t 
seem to hold down a job for any con- 
siderable period. Some Simon Legree 
of a boss is always insisting that he 
punch a time-clock at approximately 
eight A. M. with the other employees, 
even when he is feeling especially deli- 
cate. The resulting difference of opin- 
ion on this subject invariably results in 
the dignified temporary withdrawal from 
active commercial life of your luckless 
relative. He never won an argument 
with an employer yet. But he sticks to 
his principles like a militant suffragette. 
Then while he is looking for another job 
and hoping that he will be stricken with 
astigmatism, he graciously allows you 
to tide him over with an occasional loan. 
I have known cases where jobs in South 
America have been secured for relatives 
of this sort whose business ability is not 
appreciated (for long, anyway) by our 
Northern firms. Such positions are dif- 
ficult to get and in some instances cost 
the blood kin as much as two or three 
thousand d@lars per year, but in -des- 
perate cases they are worth it, especially 
if it is understood between the contract- 
ing parties that the job is one from 
which the incumbent cannot be dis- 
charged for any reason whatever except 
in the event of the authorities insisting 
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upon his transfer to the inside staff of 
the focal Bastile. 

It would not cause me the least sur- 
prise to learn that in your family some- 
where there is a sensitive aunt who is 
possessed of a moderate fortune. From 
observing the maneuvers of others, I 
have noticed that there are two ways of 
mortally offending a relative of this 
type. One is to treat her casually, the 
way you would any other human being. 
If you do that she is sure that no one 
cares for her, that she is a burden to 
everyone and that she wishes she were 
dead and well out of a cold, unfeeling 
world. If by any chance you should 
make the mistake of adopting the other 
course and pull a little of that old-time 
Sir Walter Raleigh stuff, don’t say you 
have not been warned. Every move of 
ordinary politeness you make will be 
construed as an effort to participate in 
the benefits of her money. 


AND then there is the advisory staff 

of relatives. Of course, I’ve never 
had any and perhaps you haven’t, but I 
imagine we have both been acquainted 
with people who have been helped to 
pinnacles of domestic and business suc- 
cess by the kindly words of help let fall 
in their paths by members of the 
family. 

When one is first married and is 
learning to scrap comfortably with one’s 
wife or husband, as the case may be, it 
certainly is a blessing to have a married 
sister come along and tell you what you 
should do. Unless the experience has 
been yours, you have no idea how it 
helps, especially if the spouse of your 
bosom knows that you are being thus 
aided. With the assistance of one or two 
relatives an argument about too much 
salt in the mashed potatoes can be de- 
veloped into a feud that can only be 
settled with sawed-off shotguns at close 
range—aimed at the relatives, of course. 
Nothing that I know of puts one’s wife 
in keener fighting trim than for her 
to learn that your sister has advised you 
to be firm with her and make her quit 
having tantrums. There is no chance 
of life becoming one dull, monotonous 
grind after that. You know how you 
feel yourself, when you find out that 
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The girls’ club at school gave a mock wedding. Your wife’s sister was unanimously 


tidegroom. 


her mother has advised your darling to 
insist upon a complete explanation of 
where you really were that Saturday 
night just when you were satisfied that 
the story about the old college chum and 
the punctured tire had gone over strong. 

And bless the uncle who helps you 
with your game of golf! How patiently 
he explains what a rotten stance you 
have and how sad he is about the way 
you slice your drive! And all he gets 
in return is the use of your best clubs on 
the one day of the year when you have 
a half holiday at the office and had 
planned to do about thirty-seven holes 
yourself before dark. 

Relatives are also good on post-mor- 
tem advice. I suppose every married 
person in the world except myself has 
been told whom he should have wedded 
instead of the charming creature who 
holds down the other end of the break- 
fast table. That in itself would not be 


chosen to represent the 


so bad if some one else had not also told 
the aforementioned vis-a-vis that he or 
she has been horribly stung in the selec- 
tion of a mate, with concrete examples 
given as to the subsequent careers of 
other candidates for the job. 

If you are a man, it is very gratifying 
to learn, via relatives, that every beau 
your wife ever had has turned out to 
be an amiable Croesus who never has 
the slightest desire to go out nights; 
and if you are a woman it must be good 
news to get wise to the fact, through 
your husband’s family, that the girl he 
went with before you abducted him by 
force has managed to retain her figure 
unchanged and that she constantly in- 
quires after his happiness. Isn’t that 
just too sweet of her? I wonder if 
ground glass in her breakfast food 
would improve her disposition any? 
Also I wonder where you find out how 


to make it? 
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NDER this head comes the faintly 
expressed regret of all the poorer 
members of the clan on both sides that 
you should:live so extravagantly, while 
others, not specifically mentioned, are 


getting along on so little. Why, you 
have a twelve-room house, while all you 
really need for a family of your size is 
a five-room apartment. You actually 
keep two maids and your wife does not 
have to attend to a single detail of the 
housework. No wonder her hands look 
so nice. Anyone’s would if one pam- 
pered oneself and lolled around all day. 

It might be possible to point out in 
refutation of the statements in the last 
paragraph that unless you had a twelve- 
room house and an army of help it 
would be impossible to entertain the 
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My cousins Thomas and Charles are just at 

the age when they get a great deal of pleasure 

out of showing young ladies of the chorus about 
the city after nightfall. 


ramified branches of the kin for long 
periods in the style to which they are 
accustomed to grumble about, but it is 
just as well not to. Why get the repu- 
tation of a sarcastic growler? Be sunny, 
be bright—if it chokes you! 
There are other exasperating kinds of 
relations, but why enumerate? Every- 
one has them, everyone, that is, with the 
single exception of the author of this 
article. The only reason I have spoken 
so feelingly in these pages, have let 
myself rise to one or two inspired utter- 
ances, is because I feel your troubles, 
dear reader, almost as if they were my 
own. I haven’t a thing to worry about 
(until this article appears in print), so 
I might as well mix in, genially, in your 


. affairs. 
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THE STORY OF A MAN 
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WHO BROKE HIS WORD 


By John bition Oxford 





HE little red-brick railroad 
ti station was a cheerless affair, 

with narrow slits of windows 
and too many oversharp gables and 
dormets. Beyond it a roadway, 
lined with poplars, climbed a steep 
grade and turned abruptly to the 
left at the top of the rise. 

Kip Barlow stood at the rear of the 
red-brick station, looking up the frozen 
length of that poplar-bordered road. 
The rumble of the 2:19 train, which had 
brought him thither, was growing 
fainter down the line. A_ red-nosed, 
shabby little man, perched behind the 
wheel of a machine of ancient vintage, 
was too servilely offering to take him 
out to “the hill” for a quarter. The 
two of them seemed the only living 
things in. the immediate vicinity. 

The little man, evidently construing 
the other’s hesitation as a hopeful sign, 
scrambled down from his seat and 
made as if to crank his engine. Kip 
smiled, shook his head, and started out 
afoot. 

“Over this way, isn’t it?” he paused 
to call over his shoulder; for, as he 
stepped from the uneven board plat- 
form, he saw a similar road across the 
tracks. 

“Yep,” the red-nosed man verified 
the surmise, as he slipped the leather 
loop onto the crank-handle. ‘“Foller 
the road up the rise; 











‘thing in the shabby little man’s way of 


saying it suggested he still had some 
slight hopes of winning over a fare, 
But Barlow, turning up his overcoat 
collar, swung into the road beneath the 
poplars, shimmering whitely with the 
light fall of snow that had recently 
blanketed it. The creak and snap of 
the poplar branches in the cold wind 
and the crunching snow beneath his 
footsteps were the only sounds to break 
the stillness. He was glad of the quiet, 
the dearth of houses along the way.. A 
two-mile walk through the icy brisk- 
ness of the winter afternoon was the 
very thing he could have wished to put 
him in trim for the matter before him. 


IP BARLOW was a tall man, well- 
set-up and ruddy of cheeks. The 
first hints of gray, here and there 
streaking the thick brown hair, were 
belied: by the springiness of his steps 
as he swung up the steep grade. There 
was more than a suggestion of power 
in the curving tautness of the overcoat 
about his chest, as well as in the wide, 
unsloping shoulders and the slim, clean- 
cut hips. Much of the athlete was still 
manifest in Kip Barlow. 
He turned the bend, shuffled through 
a growth of young pines, where the 
snow was deeper, and came upon the 
first road branching to the left. - It ran, 
straight as an arrow, 





take the fust left after 
you git past the bend. 
You'll see it then atop 
of the next hill.” 
“Thanks!” said Bar- 
low. “About a mile?” 
“Nearer two,” was 
the reply, and some- 
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down a slope, across a 
wooden bridge in a 
hollow, and up _ the 
side of a higher hill 
beyond. Crowning the 
summit of that second 
hill was the group of 
buildings that gave the 
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little town its one and only bid for 
prominence — gray, bulky, massive 
buildings, with here ~and there an 
equally massive chimney, purling its 
thin smoke skyward. There was a gray 
wall, too—a high wall, a thick wall. 

Some of the ruddiness went out of 
his cheeks as he started down the slope 
and crossed the bridge in the hollow. 
The huge buildings—what he could see 
of them above the walls—took on a 
dingier, drearier gray as he approached 
them. He came to the summit of the 
hill and looked about for a gate. 

He found it at length—a great door 
of solid steel, crusted thickly with huge 
rivet-heads. At one’ side was a push- 
button. It seemed absurdly small and 
inadequate beside that ponderous steel 
portal. Nevertheless, he set his gloved 
thumb on it, and somewhere beyond the 
wall a gong set up a whirring, staccato 
rattle. There was a cold creaking of 
frosty metal. A slide in the door 
opened, disclosing a heavily barred 
aperture. A pair of shaggy brows, two 
eyes and something more than half of 
a wattled nose were framed in it. Bar- 
low fumbled in an inner pocket of his 
coat and found a square bit of paste- 
board. 

It had cost him a good bit of trouble, 
that card. The board of prison com- 
missioners had turned him down cold— 
or the dapper young man in the office of 
that august body had told him they had 
done so; which was the same thing, so 
far as he was concerned. A mah close 
to the governor had finally fixed it for 
him. He might have waited, it was 
true, until the next regular day for 
visitors, only two days distant now; the 
brief line from Mitch had, suggested he 
come on visitors’ day. But if Mitch 
had sent for him, if Mitch wanted to 
see him, he wasn’t brooking any delay 
whatever. 

He thrust the card between the bars 
of the aperture. He waited somewhat 
impatiently while the man on the other 
side read it. 

“You are Herbert K. Barlow, of 
course?” came a voice through the little 
opening. 

Barlow gave assurance that such was 
the case. 
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“Just a moment, Mr. Barlow—just a 
moment!” the voice instructed. 

Then the slide grated shut, and foot- 
steps shuffled away from the other side 
of the gate. 


"THE man outside shot a frowning 

glance along the dreary length of 
wall, lichened here and there and heav- 
ily frost-rimmed at its base. 

If he hadn’t already forgiven Mitch 
Vance, he felt he could well do it now. 
Three years behind those walls! It 
struck him that Mitch had earned his 
forgiveness—earned everybody’s for- 
giveness. Three years for a harassed 
slip almost any man might have made 
under the circumstances! He shut his 


teeth. He could well imagine what - 


those years must have meant to Mitch, 


with his pride and his keen, sensitive . 


mind and his love of the good things 
of life. He felt a quick, hot rush of 
resentment that it should have been a 
man of Mitch’s high-strung make-up 
who must needs endure it. Yet, at the 
same time, in the undercurrent of his 
thoughts was that same old feeling of 
relief that Jean had died before the 
thing had happened—or, at least, before 
any of it came out. Jean was Kip Bar- 
low’s sister, who had married Mitch 
Vance. 

Sometimes it seemed to him this per- 
sistent feeling about Jean’s death was 
unfair to Mitch. Somehow, it seemed 
to cast at Mitch—in spirit, at least—the 
blame, the accusations, he had studiedly 
refused long since to allow himself to 
entertain for a moment. Yet he could 
not but feel it was best that Jean had 
died before the crash came. Jean had 
been so intensely, so loyally, so old- 
fashionedly in love with Mitch! 

The two kids, now,—Mitch’s and 
Jean’s kids——whom he and Sue had 
taken and cared for as their own since 
that first awful news of the smash— 
it was different with them! They had 
been just babies when the thing hap- 
pened. By the time they were old 
enough to grasp the meaning of it, the 
whole thing would have blown over 
and been forgotten. 

No doubt it was because of some- 
thing he wanted to know about the kids 

















or something he wanted done for them 
that Mitch had sent for him. Mitch 
would be coming out in less than three 
months now. Perhaps he wanted the 
kids in a home of his own; perhaps he 
wanted to talk with Kip about that. 


METALLIC clatter sounded with- 

in the gate. Slowly it moved on its 
ponderous hinges and swung open. 
The man with the wattled nose proved 
to be an oldish, rather pleasant-looking 
individual, when his whole face was 
seen at once. With him was a younger 
man. Both were in uniform, and the 
younger of the two held in his hand the 
square card Barlow had passed through 
the grated slide a few moments since— 
the card with the governor’s signature 
on it. 

“This way, Mr. Barlow, if you 
please,” said the younger man cour- 
teously. 

Barlow followed him along a slate- 
flagged walk, into a small building with 
a cupola. They stopped at an office, 
where a big man turned from his desk 
as they entered. Barlow’s guide said 


something in a low tone and showed the~ 


card. The big man reached for a heavy 
book on a corner of his desk. 

“If you'll be good enough to regis- 
ter—” the young man said pleasantly. , 

Barlow set down his name and ad- 
dress. 

The big man blotted the signature 
and closed the book. He got up from 
the desk with a smile that seemed to 
suggest polite apology. 

“Sorry, Mr. Barlow,” he explained, 
“but we have to search you, you know. 
Regulations are very strict on that 
point. Mere matter of form in a case 
like this, of course—still, we have to 
do it.” 

“Oh, surely,” Barlow agreed, open- 
ing his overcoat. 

The other ran quick, light-touching 
fingers along Barlow’s sleeves, down 
the sides of his coat, around the waist- 
band of his trousers. One after an- 
other the pockets of his clothes were 
invaded by those deft fingers ; the con- 
tents came out, were looked over 
quickly and quietly returned. 

“Thank you!” he said at last, with 
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an inclination of his head to Barlow; 
and then to the guide: “All right, 
Sam!” 


"THEY passed down a long corridor. 

Barred doors opened for them 
noiselessly, and as noiselessly closed 
behind them. They mounted a flight 
of wide iron stairs, passed through an- 
other and narrower corridor of heavy 
masonry, and came at last into a huge 
room, lighted by grated windows high 
up in the wall. 

A great grille of steel divided the 
place into two sections. On Barlow’s 
side several wooden chairs were placed 
close against it. A glare of sunshine, 
streaming full upon him through one 
of those windows high in the wall, 
obscured for the moment whatever 
there might be in the shadows on the 
other side of the steel lattice; but, as 
he stepped out of the sunshine and his 
eyes became more accustomed to that 
half-gloom beyond the grille-work, he 
saw something moving there. He 
shaded his eyes with his hand, that he 
might see the better. 

The moving something resolved 
itself into-a tall, lean man, with close- 
cropped iron-gray hair. He stood with 
his hands clasping the metal cross- 
pieces of the grille at the level of his 
stooped shoulders. He wore the regu- 
lation prison garb of olive-gray, with a 
large blue number sewed conspicuously 
on the outside of either sleeve. The 
pallor of the face was not, at first sight, 
what Kip Barlow would have imagined 3 
the pallor of men in such places to be, ts 
from his desultory reading about such ‘ 
things; but it was rather white, that 
face, when you came to look at it more 
closely, and, moreover, of a peculiar, 
lack-luster whiteness that grew upon 
you as you looked. Out of that dead 
whiteness of the skin two dark, steady 
eyes were fixed hungrily upon Kip— 
tired, hurt, patient eyes, the appeal of 
which cut him to the quick, even though 
the thin, sensitive lips were twisted into 
the brave semblance of a smile of 
pleasure. 

“Mitch!” was all Barlow could artic- 
ulate stumblingly at the moment. 
“Mitch, old man! Mitch!” 












































HE man on the other side of the 

screen was doing his best to make 
that smile a success. The young man 
in uniform had withdrawn a polite 
distance from them. 

“You were mighty good to come so 
promptly, Kip,” came the low, even 
voice from the other side of the screen. 
“You didn’t wait for the regular day. 
It must have made you a lot of trouble 
to get here to-day.” 

“Oh, that was easy enough,” said 
Barlow. “No trouble there. Jimmy 
Clough fixed all that for me. I’m only 
too glad to come, Mitch. You ought to 
know that. I’d have come long 
ago—” 

“IT know you would,” the other in- 
terrupted him. “I asked you to keep 
away from here because— Well, I’d 
figured it out I’d rather face things 
alone.” 

There was a moment’s awkward 
pause. Ever since he had received that 
brief request from Mitch day before 
yesterday to come here, things he 
would want to say to Mitch had been 
crowding one another in Barlow’s mind. 
Yet now, somehow—maybe it was this 
place, or maybe it was the pitiful 
whiteness of that face that was grow- 
ing on him every minute—his mind 
seemed all at once a blank. He could 

,think of none of those tremendously 
‘ important things he wanted to say. 

“Well, it wont be much longer now, 
Mitch,” he heard himself beginning. _. 

“A week from Wednesday,” said 
Mitch. “At noon,” he added, as if the 

very minutes of the time counted. 

“A week from Wednesday!” Bar- 
low echoed in surprise. 

“There’s a merit system here. That’s 
how it happens I leave then,” Mitch ex- 
plained. “I think I’ve got all the 
merits any man could.” 

“Gee, Mitch, this is news!” Barlow 
cried in delight. “Week from Wednes- 
day, then, you’ll be back with us.” 

The white face did not change its 
expression; but the eyes—the patient, 
hurt eyes—brightened quickly, and as 
quickly dulled. One foot began shuf- 
fling restlessly on the stone floor, and 
presently the eyes fixed themselves on 
that moving foot. 
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“I don’t think I’d better come back, 
Kip,” said the same even tones. 

“Drop that line of talk!” said Bar- 
low. He meant to say it sharply, bit- 
ingly, but he didn’t. “None of that, 
now, old chap!” 

Mitch seemed to -become yet more 
engrossed in that softly shuffling foot 
of his. 

“Have the kids grown ‘fast?’ he 
asked, without looking up. 

“Chick’s five now, you know, and 
Trotty’s almost four,” said Kip, feeling 
the tension of the moment and trying 
not to show it. “Grown? Like weeds, 
Mitch. Greatest little scouts ever, that 
pair! Live ones? Say, believe me—” 

“Tell me,” the other interrupted, 
“does Trotty—does she—is she begin- 
ning to look anything like Jean?” 

“Chick’s Jean all over,” Barlow told 
him. “He’s got her eyes and her cleft 
chin and her crinkly hair and—and that 
fetching laugh of hers. Trotty’s like 
you, Mitch: your skin and dark eyes; 
full of ginger; a little whirlwind bunch 
of nerves—and nerve,” he added with 
a chuckle. 

“What do they know—about all 
this?” Mitch choked over the ques- 
tion. 

“What do you suppose ?” Kip replied. 
“Nothing, of course.” 

“T suppose they’ve been stuffed with 
some pretty fairy-tale about me,” 
Mitch hazarded, “—that I’m away some- 
where on a long trip, in China or South 
Africa, or Lord knows where, and that 
now I’m coming back to them soon. 
That’s what’s generally done, I believe. 
You and Sue have done something like 
that, now haven’t you?” 

“Well, what did you think we’d do?” 
Barlow challenged. 

“That, of course,” said Mitch. 
“That’s all right, Kip, all right. Now, 
what I’ve sent for you to-day to tell you 
is just this.” 

He lifted his head with a jerky move- 
ment. His eyes flashed full on 
Barlow. 

“IT want you and Sue to tell them 
I’ve died in that place, wherever it is. 
Tell them I’m dead. That’s best. They 
don’t remember me. It wont mean any- 
thing to them now. I’m not going to 
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stain anybody—least of all, my kids— 
mine and Jean’s. People are more 
charitable to a dead man. If it’s given 
out I’m dead, the chances will be infi- 
nitely less that some fool will some day 
blurt out to them about me and—and 
this, and hurt them, and stain them—or 
make them ‘think they’re stained.” 


“AND just what do you intend to do 
with yourself, Mitch?” Barlow 
asked with some asperity. 

“Go away somewhere—lose myself— 
take another name,” said Mitch, his 
voice held steady with apparent effort. 
“I’m not all in yet by a long shot. I 
can make money again with a clean 
start somewhere, [I'll send you the 
bulk of whatever I do make, for the 
kids—all I make, except my bare living 
expenses.” 

“No,” Barlow vetoed the plan. “No, 
Mitch. You’re wrong, all wrong, dead 
wrong. You listen to me, now. That 
way wont do at all. You've got to 
come back to the kids. Got to! Do you 
get that? You’re coming back to us 
a week from Wednesday. Sue expects 
you. I expect you. The kids expect 
you. They’re your kids, Mitch, no 
matter what you may have been or may 
have done—yours—and Jean’s. 
They’ve come to mean as much as 
any children of our own would to Sue 
and me. But that’s neither here nor 
there. So no matter if it tears our very 
heart-strings out of us if you ever have 
to take them away from us; you're 
first with them, now, always and 
forever.” 

He stepped closer to the screen. In- 
stinctively his own hands closed over 
the two which grasped the cold steel 
until the knuckles stood out white and 
shining. 

“What have you let this place do to 
you?” he went on. “You never were 
a quitter before. I’m beginning to be- 
lieve it’s as much for yourself as for 
them you’re talking this rot. You’re 
thinking they may learn about this 
some day, and that you wont have the 
nerve to face them, in that event. 
Probably they never will know of it, 
but if they ever should hear of it 
through any fool of a busybody, you'll 
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have to stand it, and make yourself 
first and supreme in their hearts in 
spite of it. That’s your job after a 
week from Wednesday. You’re com- 
ing back, Mitch. Don’t-ever think any- 
thing else.” 

There was silence for a moment. 
The stooped shoulders went lower and 
lower until the bent head was buried in 
the crook of one gray-clad arm. The 
sounds that filled that echoing place 
were such sounds as no man cares to 
hear. Barlow began to pace jerkily up 
and down a short length of the stone 
floor. The young man in uniform con- 
siderately turned his back. 

“Let me have it my way. Let me 
be dead to then:!”” Mitch begged. “I 
couldn't stand it if they knew— 
I couldn’t stand what it would mean 
to me, nor to them. Let me be dead to 
them from now on—or let me die in 
earnest!” 


"THE horror of those gray walls 
and those steel doors and what 
they could do to a man, came upon 
Barlow with sudden and _ poignant 
bitterness. Anger came with a rush, 
too—not anger for the shrinking man 
before him; anger, rather, for some 
vague system, cruel, unyielding, inflexi- 
ble, that permitted such things. Then 
his pacing ceased abruptly. He strode 
close to Mitch Vance, broken, shaken, 
quivering on the other side of the 
screen. 

“Come on, now, Mitch!” he coun- 
seled. “It’s up to you. Play the game! 
Heads up! Some of the old pep, 
Mitch! Some of the old pep!” 

Slowly the drawn face was lifted 
from the crook of the arm. Barlow 
waited, his teeth cutting into his under 
lip in the tension of the moment. 

“All right,” said Mitch very 
quietly—too quietly, it seemed to Bar- 
low, thinking things over afterwards,— 
“T’'ll come.” 

“Tell you what, Mitch,” Barlow 
cried in his relief: “T’ll run out here 
and meet you that day at noon.” 

“No,” said Mitch. “I’d rather leave 
here—alone. That will be best, Kip. 
I’d ought to be at your place at—say— 
about four that afternoon.” 


? 
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It was not until Kip Barlow was 
swinging briskly down the road that 
something about the flat weariness of 
Mitch Vance’s voice began to give him 
a vague uneasiness. 


HE clock on the mantel ran 
* through its hourly peal of 
chimes, and then struck four. Kip 


Barlow glanced about the pleasant 
room and smiled his satisfaction. The 
stage was set to perfection; nothing 
was lacking. A fire of birch-logs, 
cracking and snapping on the hearth, 
gave just the right touch of warm color 
to the gray winter twilight, creeping 
through the wide windows. 
the two children were putting Simon, 
their stubby-legged, black-muzzled 
French bulldog, through his limited 
repertory of tricks. By the table 
where the glow from the shaded lamp 
fell upon her work, Sue was pretend- 
ing to outline the intricate figures on 
a linen doily in gay-colored silks. At 
the proper moment she would toss it 
with a carelessness, already practiced 
many times, onto the table. She and 
Kip, planning together, had remem- 
bered Mitch’s fondness for seeing half- 
finished bits of fancywork lying about. 
They had recalled to mind the fact that 
Jean, although she detested it, was for- 
ever doing some bit of embroidery, just 
because Mitch was so mightily pleased 
and contented watching her do it. 

From the kitchen came the heavy 
tread of Olga’s thoroughly unelastic 
footsteps, the sound of her tuneless 
drone as she worked, and the savory 
smell of baking gingerbread—some of 
Olga’s very special gingerbread—and 
coffee. 

Kip stretched out a hand for one of 
the cigarettes in the silver box by the 
lamp, and struck a match. 

“This will get him, Sue,” he said, 
with another satisfied glance about the 
room. “This’ll get him where he lives, 
better than anything we could try to 
say or to make him feel by mere 
words.” 

The woman by the lamp—she was 
a very sweet and motherly and under- 
standing-looking woman—bent closer 
to her doily. 
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Before it . 








“Poor Mitch!” she said under her © 
breath, so softly that even Kip scarcely 
heard her. 
“At the first of it, our job will be to 
make. him forget,” he said. 
She nodded her complete compre- | 
hension. 


SNowy footsteps crunched on the ~ 
porch outside; the doorbell purred ~ 
its summons. They both jumped to 
their feet. The doily was dropped 
with all the foreordained carelessness 
on a conspicuous corner of the table. 
Kip, his face ruddier than ever, his 
eyes shining, all but upset the tabouret 
with its flourishing potted fern in his 
headlong rush for the hall door, 

But it proved to be only the postman 
on his last afternoon round. They 
came back a little shamefacedly. Sue 
permitted herself a nervous, girlish 
giggle as she resumed her seat and 
picked up the doily again. There were 
letters for them both; but it is worthy 
of note that, despite all their magnifi- 
cent outward calm, neither of them 
opened any letters just then. 

The little clock jangled its half-hour © 
peal. Simon went stolidly through his 
accomplishments one after another; a 
little more slowly, a little more reluc- 
tantly with each repetition. Sue began | 
to work feverishly on the doily. Kip 
was reaching for a fresh cigarette every 
other minute, although, as his wife 
noticed out of the tail of her eye, those 
he snapped impatiently into the fire- 
place were only half consumed. 

He was scowling up at the ceiling 
as he made his sorry pretense of smok- 
ing. Of course Mitch would come all 
right! There was no sense getting © 
heated up over a half-hour’s delay. 
Mitch had said he would come—had 
promised to come; and, no matter what 
might have happened to him behind 
those gray walls, no matter how the last 
three years might have changed Mitch, 
Kip was sure he wouldn’t go back on 
his word. Yet he was uneasy. 

The little clock ticked away inex- 
orably, and steadily the hour hand crept 
nearer and nearer five. It began the 
whirring, clacking internal disturbance 
that always preceded its chime-peals. 
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But. before it could begin its regular 
hourly performance in earnest, the tele- 
phone in the hall jingled stridently. 

Kip answered the summons. There 
was nothing unusual in his stereotyped 
’phone voice as he spoke. 

“Yes. Yes, This is - Mr. 
talking !” 

Sue listened to it perfunctorily—just 
the usual low, distinct, clear-cut enun- 
ciation, that was all. Only, once he 
said, oversharply: “What?—What’s 
that ?” 

Then the quiet, repressed voice went 
on again at intervals, monosyllabic, for 
the most part. 


Barlow 


UT there certainly was something 

ominous in the way he called, 
“Sue!” as he snapped the receiver back 
on its hook. She felt her knees shak- 
ing when he said sharply, “Shut the 
door!” as she came hurrying to him in 
the hall. 

He was standing by the mahogany 
telephone-table, one hand resting on it, 
leaning on it heavily, it seemed to her. 
His head was bent when she first saw 
him there, but he lifted it jerkily. His 
face was bloodless. There was some- 
thing in his eyes and certain lines about 
his mouth that she did not understand 
at the moment. 

“It’s about Mitch,” he said, speaking 
very slowly and very evenly. “That 
call was from St. Anne’s Hospital. 
They’ve got a man there that they think 
is Mitch.” 

“Oh, Kip! Oh, Kip!” she cried her 
distress. “Is he hurt—or sick?” 

“Dead!” he announced with no waste 
of words, while those lines about his 
mouth sprang into even greater prom- 
inence. “An accident—so they say. At 
one of the L stations—in front of a 
train—” 

His voice had grown suddenly husky ; 
the words came mumbled, half-articu- 
lated. He pulled himself together with 
an effort. 

“They say they’re not absolutely 
sure. There wasn’t anything about 
him to give them a clue as to who he 
might be; but they guessed—things— 
from the cut of his hair, and—and— 
general appearances. They. called up 
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that—that place out there on the hill, 
and found out a man, answering to the 
description of the one at St. Anne’s, 
had left there at noon to-day. It was 
from there that the people at St. Anne’s 
got my name and address. 

“What did it do to Mitch out there, 
Sue? In God’s name what did it do 
to him? Couldn’t that place leave him 
a shred of decency—not even one 
shred of decency ?” 

His stormy outburst, so unlike the 
quiet, placid Kip Barlow she had al- 
ways known, made her shrink back 
coweringly against the door. 

“What do you mean, Kip?” she said 
in almost a whisper. “You don’t think 
—surely, you don’t think—” 

“No. I don’t think! That’s right! 
I don’t think!” said he. “I know, now! 
I know!” 

He turned about, and catching up 
the telephone, banged the receiver hook . 
repeatedly. His wife heard him testily 
demanding a number. She heard him 
talking to Cunningham’s Garage. He 
was telling them to send around a car 
to take him in town—a car that could 
break a few speed regulations, and a 
man that could drive it. 


‘THE place was somewhere in the 
basement—in a cold, damp corner 
of the basement, far away from any 


of the boilers. They had gone down 
many stairs and through a low, arched 
passageway. An iron door loomed be- 
fore them, and the old man who had 
conducted Kip Barlow thither, was fit- 
ting a key in the lock. The door swung 
open on creaking hinges. It seemed . 
very much out of place, somehow, for 
those hinges to creak and squeal the 
way they did. 

The old man fumbled about the wall 
just inside the door, found the button 
his groping fingers sought, and pressed 
it. A light sprang up. Kip saw gleam- 
ing white-tile walls, a white floor. The 
place was very cold. The old man 
stepped forward. There was a slight 
rustling sound. Kip felt an insinuating 
touch on his elbow. He turned and 
stepped a pace or two to the left. The 
old man, on the other side of the thing 
between them, waited impassively. 
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“Yes,” Kip heard his own strained 
voice saying. “There’s no doubt about 
it. It is he.” 

The old man seemed expecting some- 
thing else. He waited in rather bored 
and wholly apathetic silence. Kip 
turned away. 

He stumbled blindly towards the 
door. Again there was that gentle rus- 
tling sound ; then came the other man’s 
footsteps behind him. The light went 
out. The iron door began squeakingly 
and squealingly to close on its com- 
plaining hinges. 


A RUSH of wild, unreasoning anger 
swept over Kip—anger, first, for 
those skittering hinges; then anger for 
the old man, closing the door; then for 
this hospital; for that gray wall and 
those gray buildings out somewhere on 
their accursed hill; anger for what that 
place had done to Mitch; anger, last 
and finally, for Mitch himself. No 
matter what that place had done to 
him, Mitch might have made some 
small try, at least ; he needn’t have quit 
cold like this. This—this was the one 
thing he never could forgive Mitch. 
Upstairs they had repeated to him 
the very pretty tale they had first told 
him over the ’phone: something about 
a woman who stumbled on the platform 
of one of the L stations just as a train 
was coming in; something about Mitch 
leaping forward, catching her, saving 
her, pushing her back, losing his own 
balance. A_ supposedly comforting 
tale, a highly colored tale, a very 
considerate tale! But they needn’t 
have bothered about it. He had 
scarcely heard the narration of it. Why 
should he trouble to listen to it? He 
knew the truth of the matter. 

The rasp of the tortured hinges had 
ceased. The old man was taking the 
key from the lock. Kip’s cold fingers 
rummaged a trousers pocket and closed 
on a half-dollar. He jerked it forth. 
He wanted to get away from this place 
as fast as possible. 

The old man turned from the door. 

“Here!” grunted Kip, and thrust the 
half-dollar ungraciously at him. 

The other grinned and made some 
kind of a stiff obeisance. 
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“Thank you, sir! Thank you! And 
just a minute, if you please, sir! They’s 
one thing more.” 

He toddled off somewhere to the 
right. Kip heard another. door opened. 
The man came back with two paste- 
board boxes in his arms. 

“These was brought in with him,” 
said he. “They’ve been opened, you 
see. That was when they was tryin’ 
to find somethin’ to identify him by. 
Maybe you'll want ’em.” 

He put the boxes in Kip’s arms. Ab- 
sently Kip opened them. Then he 
stood staring hard at the contents— 
staring at them while his breath quick- 
ened and his mouth began to twitch. 

In one was a large, overdressed doll 
with wide, stiff-lashed eyes and tow- 
colored hair; in the other a metal loco- 
motive—very deftly modeled—and a 
number of sections of toy track. 

After a long time Kip was aware the 
old man was looking at him queerly. 
He did not realize he had been making 
strange, inarticulate sounds in_ his 
throat. He drew himself up. 

“Say, open that door!” he com- 
manded. “Let me in there! I want 
to go back in there again!” 

His eyes fixed on those things in the 
pasteboard boxes, he did not notice the 
noisy hinges this time. With the doll 
in one hand and the toy locomotive in 
the “other, he lurched past the man, 
again opening the door. The latter 
took one look at Kip, and considerately 
swung the door shut, remaining himself 
on the outside. 

Over to that particular horizontal 
slab of .marble Kip stumbled, and 
gently—oh, very gently—turned back 
the white sheet. 

“Mitch!” he. choked, brokenly, con- 
tritely. 

The toy locomotive slipped out of 
his hand and clattered to the floor. Kip 
got down on his knees to recover it; 
but when he had recovered it, he did 
not get up again. 

“Mitch!” he said. “Good old Mitch! 
Good old Mitch! You didn’t quit, did 
you? You were trying to play the 
game, after all—with some of the old 
pep, Mitch—some of the old pep— 
some—of—the—old—pep——” 
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Rehearsing the Audience 


Daphne Pol- 
lardin her 
Eva Tanguay 
imitation. 
She’s one of 
the smallest 
actresses on 
the stage. 


| ana bless you, Mr. and Mrs. 


and Miss Audience, if you 

—= could only realize what you 
are to us on the stage! 

To begin with, let me make it per- 
fectly plain that one law of the stage 
we all bow to is that the -audience— 
like a guest at any of a certain chain 
of large hotels—is always right. It can- 
not err, and whatever it thinks, says and 
does is right. It is a good law, too. 

And I am, in my musical-comedy way, 
for the audience first, last and all the 
time. 

Now, as I said before, if you could 
only realize what you mean to us! [or 
instance, it is a fact that frequently a 
show, a big musical comedy, for in- 
stance, is good or bad only according 
to the mood of the audience. 

It even can be stated as broadly as 
this: No matter what are the possi- 
bilities of cast and production, it’s all 
up to the audience. 

To explain what I mean and how the 
theory works out, we will go back-stage 
and watch the show start. 

The overture has got most of the 
people into their seats. The opening 
chorus helps bridge the time while late- 
comers stumble into their places. Under 
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WHEREIN A DELIGHT- 
FUL COMEDIENNE 
TELLS THE FOLKS OUT 
FRONT A FEW THINGS 
ABOUT THEMSELVES 


By Daphne 
Pollard 


average conditions most of 
the audience is looking to- 
ward the stage by now, and 
a principal can venture out 
with a chance of getting a 
fair arnount of attention. 
The one of us first to 
have a cue bravely sets 
out to break the ice, 
and all the others 
hang around the 
wings listening 
intently for 
ee the audi- 
ence’s 
first message. 
The principal first 
out does her scene, 
usually not an important 
one so early in the eve- 
ning, and exits after a 
song or dance-number, 
marking the time for applause. The au- 
dience speaks then, and—believe me !— 
there is not one of us who has not 
learned to judge its tone to the last fine 
shade. Also there is not one of us who 
is not instantly affected and influenced 
by it. If the applause is liberal and 
pretty much from all parts of the house, 
hopes soar high. If it is uncertain, 
scattered and of less than average 
volume, hearts sink and nerves get 
jumpy. 

Next out may be the second come- 
dian. He notches up the pace, sets the 
whole show a pitch higher and works 
like a fiend, all the time trying to gauge 
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results and get bearings. On the way 
to the dressing-room- as he comes off, 
he will pass the word.along, grumbling: 
“Don’t want comedy out there to- 
night. Gee, they’re tough.” 
Or if his luck was in, he will shout 
joyously : 
“They like us. Show’ll go great to- 
Give ’em the very best you've 


Y the time the first act is on its feet, 

we've got that audience so well sized 
up that each of us knows to a nicety 
the impression he or she will make. 

Sometimes it is an audience that likes 
the music and dancing, but has little 
interest in the comedy. Or it may be 
just the opposite. Then again it may 
be one of those I-dare-you! audiences 
that makes us think it is afraid of break- 
ing new gloves. If the audience looks 
as if it is having a good time and ap- 
plauds every time it appears to be 
specially well pleased, then, and only 
then, do we know exactly where we are. 
It is a certainty every member of the 
company is going to work his or her 
best. 

If it is one of those audiences, though, 
where the nays have it by a sweeping 
majority, and it sits quietly through 
scenes where we know the usual thing 
would be laughter and applause, we get 
panicky. Gloom settles all over the 
place. For the life of us we cannot do 
our best work, and the fact that we 
know it makes it all the worse. 

The comedian finishes a big scene 
and, a little conscious about the meager- 
ness of the applause he has won, apolo- 
gizes: 

“That bunch simply didn’t come here 
to laugh. I’m licked.” 

Or it may be the prima donna, whose 
greatest song has met a like fate, who 
pouts : 

“They ought to be polite enough to 
applaud the orchestra, even if they 
don’t like me.” 

After that it is easy to guess there 
will be no supreme efforts in any direc- 
tion, and the whole company will be 
pretty well tuned up to the spirit of get- 
tingean unpleasant duty finished as soon 
as it can. 


O you can see one. performance of a 
show may be vastly. different from 

another of the same piece by the same 
company. And the only reason on 
earth why one audience got a bad show 
and the other a good one, is that the 
one audience did not do its share and 
the other did. 

I am not going to say for a minute 
that this situation is right, but that 
does not alter the fact that it exists. 
The audience simply has to pitch in and 
help if the show is to go over right. 

Here’s the big, special reason why in 
musical productions the audience abso- 
lutely must applaud if it’s going to get 
its money’s worth: 

In a revue there are usually about 
twenty big special numbers—singing or 
dancing numbers or a combination of 
both. The time occupied by these will 
total about eighty per cent of the run 
of the performance. That means they 
are nearly thé whole show. In pro- 
ducing these at rehearsals the directors 
are compelled to work on the theory 
that each will have encores. All right— 
set two encores for each. The director 
first of all then has the simple little 
task of getting such effect, with the 
original showing of a number, so that 
it will be applauded. Then the encore 
must be of a little better quality, be- 
cause anticlimax would be fatal. And 
then the second encore must be better 
yet. If there is a third, that must be 
the greatest of all. 

Now, it requires only a little thinking 
to figure out where the director has 
hidden the fattest raisins in this musi- 
cal-comedy pudding—all the best things 
are in the encores. The only thing in 
the world that can get that encore mate- 
rial on the stage is applause. Without it 
there would be no excuse to go out and 
repeat a chorus or a dance. Therefore 
if the audience does not do its part, the 
encore is never seen. 

Just to realize how serious this may 
prove, imagine a case where the audi- 
ence does not applaud at all. Suppose 
each of twenty numbers has two en- 
cores, and that because applause was 
lacking none of them could be put on— 
then the audience would lose forty of 
the best entertainment bits in the piece. 





REHEARSING THE AUDIENCE 





Photograph by Aff'man 


HAVE read the views of many actors 
about audiences, and nearly all recog- 
nize that they differ strongly, accord- 
“No matt” ing to the city they belong to. But few 
writes dimin- of them make the point that each audience is unlike 
utive Daphne all others, no matter where it may be. I have never had 
Pollard, what : i j ac 
up da ne one audience that applauded or failed to applaud at exactly 
bilities of cast the same spots of my performance as some other audience. 
and production, I know that each is so distinctly itself that every night in my 
it’s all up to first scenes I change methods and general tactics until 
Photograph T get thoroughly acquainted and get an inkling of the 
copyrightec a = - < 
by Ira l.. Hil, COMposite mood I am working to. 
New York “7 o,e . . 
The difference by cities, though, is a strange thing 


the audi- 
ence.” 
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and one hard to explain. Each has its 
own distinct and special attitude and 
does not change with the seasons. As 
they are called out, I and about every 
other actor can instantly read off a spe- 
cial catalogue of marked prejudices for 
each. 

Chicago, for instance, dearly loves 
musical shows and is an audience alive to 
every little detail of special merit in one. 
It’s so kind itll turn your head, 


if you don’t look out. 7 


Boston, its intellectual leanings — / 
notwithstanding, particularly likes ¥ 
broad, hilarious comedy and ap- £° 
plauds vigorously. The Har- 
vard sprinkling makes it a / _ 
young-looking crowd, and it 


enthusiastically helps the show along 


from the start. 


city, the se- 
vere cen- 
sure will 
fall on the 
libret- 
tist in- 
stead of 
the com- 
poscr, if it 


But it is evident the college boys do b 


not give Boston its characteristics, be-/ 


cause New Haven, at Yale’s side-door, 
is an absolute contrast. Students seem 
to dominate in that city, with rueful 
consequences to the performance. They 
show big favor to the girls and a big, 
swingy musical number, but 
they have little interest in 
what the comedians do, 
or in the quieter scenes. 
Also the rest of the 
audience takes its cue 
from the students 
and _ withholds or 
gives applause just 
as they do. 
Cincinnati has been 
a blue town for all the 
big musical shows I 
have seen there. It may be 
that they are simply unde- 
monstrative. The heavy patronage at 
times seemed to prove popularity in 
spite of the lack of applause. 
Cleveland is just the opposite—a big, 
warm-hearted audience, appreciative of 
the smallest effort and trying all the 
time to make you know they like you. 
Away out West you'll find the dif- 
ference just as wide. Los Angeles and 
San Francisco never agree. In musical 
shows Los Angeles finds its treat in the 
score and is apathetic about the comedy : 
San Francisco pavs a lot of attention to 
the book, and while it is a music-loving 


Daphne 
Pollard in 
two poses. 


Photographs 
copyrighted 


New York 


Ex TPS Da 


has censure to 
give. 
Denver is a 
gay, wide-awake 
audience a 
good deal 
like Chi- 
cago—it 
likes the whole show or none 
at all. It has a weakness for revues. 
The one audience of them all that no 
one can classify is New York. No show 
ever looked just the same to two Broad- 
way audiences. 














The Rise of a Prima Donna 


—~ ELLE STOREY is one of our most 
| unusual prima donnas. She start- 
— || ed out by being unusual. 

Her father was the late Reverend 
Asa Leard, a Presbyterian minister, 
formerly of Omaha and later of 
Springfield, Missouri. 

Opposition met her desire Belle Storey in 
to learn to sing, expressed ip- Hip- 
at fifteen; but finally she 
went abroad to study, in 
Milan, Berlin and 
Paris for two 
years. 
Thea i 


came 


a saw- > 
dust  con- 


cert-tour through 

Oklahoma and 

Kansas with  , 

Ivangelist W. 44 

fk, Bieder- “a 

wolf. Site 

confesses to 

playing trom- 

bone solos, some- 

times on_ street 

corners, to at- 

tract sinners to 

the evangelist’s 

sermons. Next 

she went into 
vaudeville ‘ 
—when she changed Photographs 
her name at her par- ececki” 
ents’ rather stern re- “Ye 


quest 
—for 
imo. -y €:a-r's, 
played in 
“Chin - Chin” 
for a year as 
prima donna, 
and was 
/ transferred 
to the New 
York Hippo- 
drome. 
, She is twenty- 
eight. She gives 
two performances a 
day at the’ Hippo- 
drome, singing in its 
vast auditorium, 
and spends her 
. leisure studying 
~ under Mme. 
Sembrich. Be- 
tween times she 
reads Tolstoy. 
And she would, 
if she could real- 
ize her ambitions, 
be a great writer 
“with something 
of the power and 
sympathy and 
depth that make 
Tolstoy so wonder- 
ful,’ as she expresses 
it. 
Unusual? 


} 
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A Youngest Leading Woman 


WITH ENOUGH EXPERIENCE a 
FOR SEVERAL OF THEM es by Witzel 


- : Los Angeles 
iis + 3 ae@ 
DELE ROLLAND is not duis B 


! A | the same young person 


iL) as Adele Rowland, not 
by the measure of a letter and 
two or three or perhaps four 
years in age. 

Adele Rolland is one of the 
youngest leading women on 
the American stage—which is 
overflowing with youngest 
leading women. But at that, 
she is just eighteen. And. the 
part which she has essayed 
with success is that of Mary 
Grayson in “It 
Pays to Ad- 
saie ne 1 Adele Rolland 

. : as Mary Graj- 
son in “It Pays to 

Advertise.” 


wea 
BBE 


Rolland began her 
stage career under 
Winthrop Ames, 
appearing in his 
productions for 
two years. Then 
she appeared in 
“The Blue Bird,” 
“The Stronger Mag- 
net,” and “The Love 
Wager,’—then as Mary 
Grayson. So, if not the 
youngest, she’s one 
of the most ex- 
perienced 
youngest _lead- 

ing women. 
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Frédéric Lemaitre, 
Greatest 

Actor of 

France 


HE WHO ALTER. 
NATELY INSULTED, 
JOKE D WoT A 
AND ENTRANCED 
HTS, AU DTENTCE'S 


With illustrations, 
based on authentic 
originals, by 


William 
Oberhardt 


“, BOY made his way—through 
| A | back alleys and over a wall— 
L+—-_! into the private office of the 
manager of the little theater called Les 
Variétés Amusantes, on the Boulevard 
de Temple, in Paris. 

The manager scowled up at the dis- 
heveled and dusty youth who had burst 
into his dread sanctum without even 
bothering to knock. 

“Who the deuce are you?” he de- 
manded. 

“T am Frédéric Lemaitre,” the un- 
bidden visitor answered, smiling con- 
fidently down at his amazed host. 

“And what in blazes do you want 
here?” asked the manager. 
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Young Frédéric Lemaitre stepped _for- 
ward, lion-head in hand, lion-skin al- 
ready fastened on his body. “I can play 
Pyramus if you'll let me,” said he. 


“I want an engagement,” was the 
cool reply. 

The manager by this time had recov- 
ered from his surprise, enough to note 
that the lad was strikingly handsome 
and of good figure, and that he had a 
wonderfully musical voice. 

“What experience have you?” he in- 
quired, beginning to be amused by his 
caller’s effrontery. 

“Well,” said Lemaitre, “I am a grad- 
uate of the Paris Conservatoire. But 
that need not count against me, need 
it? Also, I have just won a little brief 
fame by getting myself kicked out of 
the Odéon. I wanted to act there. 
They let me recite for them. But I 
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spoke as people speak in real life—not 
through my nose in a sing-song. | was 
too much of a novelty for them, and so 
they rejected me. Are you going to 
give me that engagement or not?” 

“What is your special line?” asked 
the highly interested manager. 

“Everything or anything,” said Le- 
maitre. 

“Your voice is good,” commented the 
manager, his own sense of humor be- 
ginning to stir. “Kindly shout.” 

Lemaitre let out a yell that made the 
windows shake. He did not at all 
know why he had been told to do it. 
But he was quite willing to be obliging 
—a quality he often lacked in later 
years. And he shouted to the very best 
of his lung-power. 

“Good!” approved the manager. 
“You are engaged at thirty frances” (six 
dollars) “a month. You will make 
your début to-morrow night.” 

“To-morrow night!” sputtered Le- 
maitre, his perfect poise momentarily 
deserting him. “How do you expect 
me to learn a réle by to-morrow? I 
couldn’t even be letter perfect in such 
a short time.” 

“Oh, yes, you could,” the manager 
assured him. ‘All you will have to do 
is to roar. You are going to be a 
lion.” 


O, it was not a joke. The one-act 

play “Pyramus and Thisbe’” was 
to be produced the next night. There 
were but three characters in it: Pyra- 
mus, Thisbe and the Lion. All the lion 
had to do was to crawl out on the stage, 
roar once, shake Thisbe’s discarded 
mantle in his teeth, roar again and 
crawl off into the wings. 

This was what would now be known 
in vaudeville as a “stage-hand part.” 
It was long before the days when ani- 
mal impersonators were supposed to 
create such lion roles as those in 
“Androcles” or even in “The Wizard 
of Oz.” 

Still, it was a job—Lemaitre’s first. 
And the pay—the six dollars a month 
—looked good to a youth who was on 
the brink of starving. So he accepted 
the engagement right gratefully—and 
was content to roar his best while he 
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waited for his chance. And within a 
month the chance came. 

One night, less than an hour before 
the performance, the actor who played 
Pyramus got into a fight in a near-by 
café and was carried home with a 
broken head. 

The manager was in the usual man- 
agerial despair. Then (still according 
to all fictional stage-story traditions) 
young Frédéric Lemaitre stepped for- 
ward, lion-head in hand, lion-skin al- 
ready fastened on his body. 

“T can play Pyramus if you'll let me,” 
said he. “I know the part from hear- 
ing it so often.” 

““Well roared, Lion!” quoted the 
manager. “Play it, then. It means a 
future for you if you succeed.” 

(You will notice that up to this point, 
the story follows faithfully every single 
success-narrative you ever read—the 
audacious young man who won a hear- 
ing for himself, who was willing to 
start in an insignificant part, who care- 
fully studied the work of the men ahead 
of him, and who was ready, at the right 
moment, to step into the other man’s 
shoes and make good. Now listen to 
the rest of the improving tale. ) 

That night, Frédéric Lemaitre made 
his first appearance in a speaking part. 
[le was well prepared. He did his very 
best. 

And before he had been on the stage 
ten minutes, the air was thick with 
apples and faded eggs and other volun- 
teer offerings. The theater rocked 
with the groans, hisses and catcalls of 
the audience. Paris had seldom seen 
such awful acting. 

Next performance, Frédéric [e- 
maitre was back on the job as a lion. 

Yet little by little he forged ahead. 
He got better parts and played them 
more or less acceptably. From the 
Variétés Amusantes he went to the 
Cirque Olympe, and thence to the 
Funambules. 

Here he caught the interest of the 
mighty Talma—the first person to see 
promise in the boy. And Talma per- 
suaded the Odéon management to re- 
consider the former judgment and 
engage Lemaitre. Again, according to 
success-maxims, the lad was due to 
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prove to this management how great a 
treasure they had rejected. 

But .again he failed to run true to 
form on the maxim’s track. He played 
at the Odéon for five months, scored 
no hit at all, and was “released” at the 
end of that dreary period. <A chronicle 
thus describes Lemaitre as he appeared 
during his Odéon engagement : 


And before he had been 

on the stage ten minutes, 

the air was thick with apples 

and faded eggs and other 

volunteer offerings. . . . 

Paris had seldom seen such 
awful acting. 


His figure was slender and elegant, but 
powerful. His hair was dark and wavy; 
his features were noble and expressive; 
his complexion was fair; his forehead 
broad, and his eyes were like two mag- 
nificent, great, fiery black spheres. For 
looks, he was a young god. 
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From the Odéon—a home of the bet- 
ter class of plays—Lemaitre drifted 
downward to the Ambigu Comique— 
chosen temple of lurid melodrama. It 
was like a drop from Broadway to the 
Bowery. But it was his making. 


At the time Frédéric was engaged 
at the Ambigu, a new play had 
been placed in rehearsal. The part 
assigned to Lemaitre was that of the 
“heavy,” Robert Macaire. Lemaitre 
read’ the part and with his usual en- 
gaging frankness told the author and 
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the management that it and the play 
were rotten. 

He repeated this verdict to them 
nearly every day as he loafed disgust- 
edly through rehearsals. Why he was 
not discharged for such lese-majesty 
I don’t know. For he was new to the 
cast, and no one thought much of his 
ability. 

But the sequel proved he was right. 
The play, on its first night, was a dead 
and ghastly failure. And his own work 
in it was by far the worst feature of 
the evening. For some reason the man- 
agement did not withdraw the dreary 
play at once, but announced a second 
performance a few days later. Mean- 
time, triumphant that his judgment had 
been so much better than that of his 
veteran employers, Frédéric graciously 
consented to do what he could to brace 
up the thankless part of Robert Macaire 
for the next performance. 

It was not easy. He could not visu- 
alize the part. To him it was simply 
the same old “heavy” role, with not a 
single original or interesting feature— 
nothing to make it stand out or to give 
it individuality. Then one morning as 
he was walking to the theater, his in- 
spiration came, the inspiration that was 
to make him famous. 

He stopped in the middle of the side- 
walk to watch a man who was coming 
toward him. At first glance the man 
seemed well dressed—even to a dandi- 
fied degree—and had a debonair air 
and a swagger that an emperor might 
have envied. But as he came nearer, 
Lemaitre saw he was in rags. His 
trousers were patched in fifty places 
and were barely holding together. His 
boots were honeycombed with holes. 
His coat was close-pinned across his 
chest and was worse than his trousers. 
A ragged neckcloth and a shockingly 
bad hat (cocked jauntily over one ear) 
completed his costume. He swung the 
remaining fragment of a cast-off bam- 
-boo cane. 

The tatterdemalion paused to make 
a penny purchase at a baker’s open-air 
stall. Frédéric watched him break off 
a dainty morsel of the penny cake in 
his hand and raise it to his lips with an 
indescribably graceful gesture. When 
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the man had finished the last of the 
frugal repast, he took a torn and filthy 
rag from his breast pocket and deli- 
cately dusted his grimed fingers. 

“I’ve got him!” gloated Lemaitre. 

That night, in a costume as near like 
the other’s as he had been able to dig 
up, he went on at the Ambigu and 
played Robert Macaire as the debonair 
ragamuffin. From that evening the 
play, which had begun as a failure, be- 
came a tremendous success. 

(It still exists in various forms. You 
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will remember its musical version, 
“Erminie.”’ In that, Robert Macaire is 
called Ravennes. He is the “gentleman 
thief” and is dressed after the Le- 
maitre pattern. Mark Smith used to 
play Ravennes. So did Daboll. And 
Francis Wilson scored his first great 
hit as Cadcaux, the low-comedy com- 
rade of Ravennes.) 

Before the evening was half over the 
audience was howling with delight. By 
the next day all Paris knew that it hada 
wondrous actor at the Ambigu. And 
at every performance the house was 
jammed. 

The play was as wretchedly bad as 
ever. But no one cared. People did 
not come to see the play. They came 
to see Frédéric Lemaitre play and cos- 
tume a part as never before had a part 
been costumed and played. 

The erstwhile failure had “arrived.” 

Dickens, by the way, is said to have 
drawn his Alfred Jingle in “Pickwick” 
from Lemaitre’s Robert Macaire. 
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"THE management recognized Frédé- 

ric’s services and sent his salary 
soaring to a high figure. Here he gave 
the first indication of the eccentricity 
which was to mark his whole career. 
He insisted on being paid in five-franc 
(one-dollar) pieces. Every pay-day 
thereafter he could be seen by the mob 
of admirers who clogged the stage 
door, starting off homeward with his 
week’s wages slung over his shoulder 
in a bag, clanking musically at every 
stride. 

A dramatic critic offered to give 
Frédéric nothing but favorable notices, 
for a retainer of two hundred and forty 
dollars a year. Lemaitre refused to be 
blackmailed—a refusal not universal 
among actors—in Lemaitre’s time, at 
any rate. Consequently, a few days 
later, the critic printed a savage attack 
on his acting. 

Frédéric waited until, according to 
French custom, the critic should pay a 


Lemaitre was so certain of his-public that he boasted he 
could take off his wig, in the midst of a performance, 
without making the audience angry. luring a tragic 
scene, he removed the wig from his head. Silence. 

He put it in his pocket. The silence continued. 

He took the wig out and wiped his face with it. 

Still there came no protest. . . . He offered snuff 

to the prompter. This was the last straw. The 
audience broke into fury. Frédéric 

paid no heed. Ulnconcernedly, he 

threw the wig at the prompter’s head. 
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visit to the green room, Then, walk- 
ing up to him, Lemaitre made him a 
low bow and proceeded to slap him 
lightly across the face, in the presence 
ot a whole roomful of people. 

The critic attempted to strike back. 
Frédéric deftly caught and held both 
the journalist’s hands in one of his. 

“J will fight this mtsérable to-mor- 
row, if he wishes,” he suavely informed 
the onlookers, ‘but first 1 desire to treat 
him as he deserves, before you all.” 

Thereupon he gently pushed the man 
to the door and kicked him out. 

Lemaitre had scored so phenomenal 
a success as Robert Macaire that he 
soon afterward assisted in writing a 
play of that name, taking the same 
character and weaving new incidents 
around it. It was even more popular 
than the previous play. 

One hears of actors “living their 
parts.” Frédéric sometimes did -so, 
literally, whether for notoriety or for 
practice or because of his unquenchable 
sense of fun. He used to drop into the 
character of Robert Macaire in every- 
day life. 

Once, for example, he was skating 
on the ice-covered basin in the Luxem- 
bourg gardens when an old woman in 
the crowd of spectators—a woman who 
had been his landlady in the Latin 
quarter during his impecunious days— 
whined after him: 

“My fifteen francs, M. 
My fifteen frarics!” 

Lemaitre stopped. Adopting Ma- 
caire’s airy manner, he approached 
her. 

“Your fifteen francs?” he sneered. 
“You are vastly impertinent, madame. 
Under the alcove in the room I occu- 
pied beneath your roof, 
I left a wig which cost 
me thirty-five francs. 
You owe me a louis. I 
will send for it to-mor- 
row.” 

And he skated away. 
But the next day he sent 
her the fifteen francs. 





Frédéric! 


N assured success at twenty-three, 
Frédéric, who was bubbling over 
with health and animal-vigor, began to 
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lead a life which (in the words of one 
biographer) “would have given Bacchus 
the delirium tremens and driven Her- 
cules into consumption.” Women of 
all classes threw themselves at his head. 
Here is one 
typical anec- 
dote of his 
heartbreak- 
ing powers 
and his atti- 
tude towards 
the other 
sex: 
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The management sent Lemaitre’s 
salary soaring to a high figure. 
Here he gave the first indication 
of pap bsgee which was to 
mar is whole career. He in- = leai? ale 
sisted on being paid in five-franc - ae Dhewins » if 
(one-dollar) pieces. Every pay- 
day thereafter he could be seen by the mob of admirers who clogged the stage door, starting off homeward with 
his week’s wages slung over his shoulder in a bag, clanking musically at every stride. 


With a fortune of thirty thousand Lemaitre was playing. At sight, she 
francs which she had just inherited, a adored him. She came back to the 
young girl came to Paris from the theater forty-five nights hand-running 
country. She visited the theater where —everv time Lemaitre was to play. At 
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last, she sent Frédéric a note, offering 
him her heart, hand and fortune. 

Frédéric willingly accepted the first, 
politely refused the second and gener- 
ously promised to do his utmost to 
help her get as much pleasure as pos- 
sible out of spending the third. 

In less than six weeks she was broke, 
with only a lot of fine clothes and a 
few diamonds to show for ker vanished 
heritage. She did not throw herself 
into the Seine, however. In 1875, when 
Frédéric, at seventy-five years of age, 
was “the grand old man of the stage,” 
she was still living—as one of the 
menagerie of ancient crones in the dld- 
clo’ market back of the Temple, in 
Paris. 

Frédéric Lemaitre’s greatness was due 
in a large measure to the fact that he 
always “invented” his roles, discarding 
the author’s interpretation and build- 
ing up his own. His marvelous ver- 
satility was another strong feature. He 
conceived not one but dozens of great 
parts. And over each he slaved like 
a coal-heaver until the interpretation 
suited him. For instance: 

In Faust, the business called for an 
“infernal laugh” to accompany certain 
lines from Mephisto. Frédéric, study- 
ing the Mephisto role, struggled to get 
the laugh right. For weeks he toiled 
in vain, finally abandoning the laugh 
for a grimace. 

For days. he labored in front of a 
mirror, over this grimace. Then when 
he thought he had learned to contort 
his features into the properly fiendish 
expression, he went to his window to 
try it out on the first passer-by. 

This chanced to be an old woman. 
Frédéric whistled to attract her atten- 
tion. She looked up at him, and he 
made the long-practiced grimace at her. 
She dropped like a bag of beans to the 
sidewalk, in a dead faint. 

After Robert Macaire, Frédéric ap- 
peared as Georges St. Germaine in 
“Thirty Years, or The Life of a Gam- 
bler.” I am not familiar with the play. 
From the title, it sounds as if it must 
have been a cheap thriller. But Charles 
Dickens, who in 1855 saw Lemaitre ap- 
pear in it (when the actor was fifty- 
five years old), wrote: “Incomparably 
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the finest acting I ever saw, I saw last 
night.” 


HE claque was a time-dishonored 

French institution to which Le- 
maitre was hotly opposed. The work 
of these paid applauders was, in his 
day, decidedly raw. The claque had 
leaders who stood up and gave the sig- 
nal for the clapping to begin, and if 
any of the hired hands (a beautifully 
appropriate name for them, by the | 
way) showed a lack of enthusiasm; they 
were openly rebuked for it. 

One night, at the close of a perform- 
ance of “Robert Macaire,” the audi- 
ence was checked in the act of leaving 
the theater by the appearance of Fréde- 
ric Lemaitre before the curtain. 

“T wish to inquire if M. Auguste is 
present?” he called out into the house. 
There was silence. 

“M. Antoine?” 

Silence again. 
nounced : 

“IT am the victim of the dishonesty 
of the chef and the sous-chef of the 
claque. I gave them forty francs this 
morning to call me out six times. | 
was called out but five times. And | 
neither of those two men is here. You J 
perceive, ladies and gentlemen, how | 
grossly I have been swindled.” 

Frédéric, as his fame grew, changed | 
theaters—left the Ambigu for the Porte 
Saint-Martin. Here he appeared in} 
Alexandre Dumas’ “Richard d’Arling- 7 
ton,” and then as Gennaro in Victor 
Hugo’s “Lucretia Borgia.” : 

Harel, the manager of the Porte } 
Saint-Martin, was notoriously stingy. | 
Frédéric delighted to torture him for 
this vice. Once, for instance, he gave J 
a large banquet before the play at a 
restaurant across the street from the | 
theater. Then, when it was nearly 
time for the curtain to rise at the Porte’ 
Saint-Martin, he sent a waiter over] 
to the playhouse with the bill, and with} 
a note that told the manager his star} 
was held as hostage by the proprietor} 
of the restaurant, who wouldn’t let him} 
leave the place until the bill was paid. 
Harel, fuming, was forced to settle. | 

Again, between the acts, Lemaitre 
joined a card-game in a café under the 7 


Then Frédéric an- 


























When the call-boy announced 


stage. ‘ 1 
the next act, Lemaitre bade him sum- 


mon Harel. When the manager ar- 
rived, Frédéric pathetically explained 
that he was a heavy loser and could not 
quit the table until he had won his 
money back. The manager, to save the 
performance, weepingly gave him what 
he claimed his losses amounted to. 

Another time, on a “first night,” 
Frédéric drove up to the stage door -in 
a cab, in which he said he had been 
riding around for four or five hours 
“for the benefit of his digestion.” And 
he refused to get out until Harel paid 
the bill. 

One day a richly dressed young man 
entered Harel’s office with a roll of 
manuscript under his arm. Seeing the 
room filled with people, the youth 
seemed about to make an embarrassed 
exit. But the manager, perceiving that 
the playwright bore a prosperous look, 
took him by the arm and kindly led 
him forward. It seemed the visitor 
wanted a five-act drama produced. 

Harel told the young author that it 
was customary for beginners to pay the 
expenses of putting on a first play. He 
made the playwright settle in advance 
for scenery, costumes, actors’ salaries, 
musicians’ hire—in short, everything he 
could pile on. Finally he insisted that 
the well-to-do youth pay for fifty boxes. 
The young fellow wrote out a check for 
the total sum and Harel dismissed him. 
Lemaitre, who was present, strolled 
forward and touched the manager’s 
sleeve. 

“Don’t let him get away yet,” he 
said, in a tone of gentle reproof, “he’s 
still got his watch.” 

Frédéric Lemaitre took liberties with 
his audiences which few other actors, 
then or since, have dared to do. Once, 
when he was standing in the wings dur- 
ing an act in which he was not to go 
on, he noticed a small iron wheel set 
into the wall behind him. He asked 
what it was for, and was told by a 
stage-hand it was the gas regulator. 

“Ah, the gas regulator?” repeated 
Frédéric, with tender interest, as he 
wrenched the wheel. “Well, let’s see it 
regulate.” Stage and auditorium were 
forthwith darkened, and the audience 
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of nearly two thousand men and women 
was thrown into a panic. 

But when the lights were again 
turned on, and it was explained who 
had committed the hangable offense 
and with what innocence, everybody 
laughed. If Lemaitre had done it, it 
was all right. And he received a round 
of applause. 


V IcTOR HUGO wrote “Ruy Blas” 
for the Théatre Renaissance. He 
informed, the manager of that playhouse 
that Lemaitre was the one actor to 
play it. Accordingly Frédéric was of- 
fered a large inducement to leave 
Harel’s management. He accepted; 
but he quarreled immediately and 
fiercely with his new manager, and he 
set out to make the latter’s life a bur- 
den. 

One postponement after another in 
the date set for the opening of the play 
was czused by Frédéric’s unruliness in 
refusing to rehearse. The public knew 
that he was to blame; and when finally- 
he came on the stage in the oft-delayed 
production, he was roundly hissed. 
Walking to the footlights, he said in a 
voice trembling with gratitude: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I am really 
confused—embarrassed—by the loving 
reception you have so kindly given me. 
Pray receive this expression of my 
thanks and believe that I will place at 
the service of this drama all my good 
will and best efforts.” 

At once public opinion shifted, and 
he was applauded to the echo. 

Lemaitre was so certain of his pub- 
lic that he boasted he could take off 
his wig, in the midst of a performance, 
without making the audience angry. 
During a tragic scene, he removed the 
wig from his head. The action was 
received in silence. He put it in his 
pocket. The silence continued. He 
took the wig out and wiped his face 
with it. Still there came no protest. 
Frédéric, still reciting his lines, took a 
pinch of snuff, and walking toward the 
prompter’s box, offered snuff to that 
official. 

This was the last straw. The audi- 
ence broke out in fury. Frédéric paid 
no heed. Unconcernedly, he threw the 
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wig at the prompter’s head. The pit 
climbed over the footlights, demanding 
an apology. Lemaitre refused to apol- 
ogize. The performance ended in a 
‘riot. The star was sent to jail and 
kept there for thirty-nine days by. the 
manager whose show had been broken 
up. 
oe when Lemaitre came out, he 
easily regained the public’s favor: he 
had merely to act as only he could 
act. : 
T last, in spite of his eccentrici- 
ties, Frédéric’s unequaled genius 
brought ‘him a call to that holy of 
holies, the Comédie Frangaise. Perhaps 
few non-Frenchmen can realize what 
an honor this is. The institution fairly 
bristles with “sacred” traditions. 
Lemaitre made his début there in 
“Frédégonde et Brunehaut.” The stiff, 
formal old subscribers in the best seats 


had. been much opposed to the “ad- - 


mission of a buffoon to the home of 
Moliére.” They hissed him, on his first 
“appearance, but were clapped, stamped 
and whistled down by his loyal ad- 
mirers from other theaters. 

Later, his peerless acting won the 
hearts of even these austere tradition- 
loving subscribers. But Frédéric never 
forgave them for their first reception. 
He vowed to get even with them. And 
he did. 

One night they were giving an im- 
pressively solemn banquet to the man- 
ager. There was a knock on the door. 

“Who is there?” called several of the 
subscribers impatiently. 

“A man,’ answered a_ sepulchral 
voice from the other side of the door, 
“who wishes to have some converse 
with you, and tell you once for all what 
is on his heart.” 

Lemaitre stalked into the room. With 
a dramatic gesture he flung open his 
cloak, thus revealing the fact that he 
was tastefully clad in a collar and a 
pair of stockings—and in nothing else. 
He bowed, made a speech that cannot 
well be recorded here and then walked 
out. 

That ended his Comédie Francaise 
engagement. He went back to the 
Porte Saint-Martin, where he appeared 
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in “Don César de Bazan” and later in 
“The Ragpicker of Paris.” 

Again his wonderfully careful atten- 
tion to detail in his art was witnessed 
by the fact that he made the greasy old 
lamplighter of the theater wear the 
stars costume for this latter play for 
three weeks, in order to have it suffi- 
ciently dirty. It was his custom, too, 
while he was playing in “The Rag- 
picker of Paris,” to go among the rag- 
pickers in the Rue Mouffetard, gleaning 
bits of local color while he drank with 
them in their cheap cabarets. 

One night one of the four or five 
ragpickers with whom he was sitting 
at a table recognized him. The news 
spread through the quarter that the 
great Frédéric Lemaitre was _ there. 
Two or three hundred ragpickers and 
other slum-folk crowded into the little 
cabaret, all eager to see—to touch, if 
possible—the actor they had watched 
from the gallery. And Lemaitre, to 
avoid being injured or robbed or killed 
under their enthusiastic pawing, had to 
make his escape by jumping through a 
window. 


ENRY MILLER has appeared in 

vaudeville in a_ sketch. called 
“Frédéric Lemaitre.” The sketch is 
founded on actual occurrence. Its story 
is that of a girl who wants to become 
an actress. The great Lemaitre tells 
her to make believe she is deserted by 
her husband who has just eloped with 
her best friend, and show him how she 
would act in such a crisis. Of course, 
the applicant’s portrayal of the scene is 
ridiculous—as she hasn’t a drop of real 
acting blood in her. Then Lemaitre 
thrillingly shows her how he would 
enact the rdle of the husband who 
comes back to his deserted home. 

This story, as I say, is founded on 
fact—only it was not a woman but 
another actor (a man named Lefon- 
taine, who admired greatly Lemaitre) 
to whom Frédéric acted the rdle of 
the forsaken husband as an illustration 
of the way to portray emotion realis- 
tically. 

Lemaitre was once playing at a thea- 
ter in Amiens on a provincial tour. In 
a certain scene, he had to pour and 
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drink a glass of champagne from a bot- 
tle on the table beside him. He took 
a sip from the glass, and then spat it 
out. 

“Where is the manager of this thea- 
ter?” he demanded in rage. “The man- 
ager—where is he, I say?” 

Then he spied that quaking personage 
in the wings. 

“Approach, sir!” he shouted, beck- 
oning him out on the stage. 

“So,” he addressed the manager, 
when the latter stood gapingly before 
him, “you thought to make me share 
in the imposture you are playing on 
these people ?” 

“An impostor—I?” bleated the man- 
ager. 

“Yes, that’s precisely what you are,” 
charged Frédéric. “But I am going to 
expose you.” 

Then, turning to the audience: 

“You think you have seen me taste 
a glass of champagne. But it is only 
vichy—and poor vichy, at thate” 

The audience burst into laughter. 
The manager, thinking it best to fall 
into the spirit of the joke, protested 
that the matter was an oversight and 
that he would send for a bottle of cham- 
pagne at once. 

“Do so,” said Frédéric. 
until it arrives.” 

Then, while the action was sus- 
pended, he gravely gave the audience 
a dissertation on the difference between 
champagne and vichy. 

On the opening night of an important 
play in Paris, before the most critical 
of metropolitan audiences, Lemaitre 
-halted the performance midway to call 
out the stage carpenter and reprimand 
him for some trifling error in the set- 
ting of the scene. 

When he waxed elderly, Lemaitre 
used to play old-man réles without arti- 
ficial make-up, his own deeply lined 
face and long, iron-gray hair sufficing. 
And old age came upon him all too 
soon, leaving him broken in health and 
toothless. Yet despite the inroads of 
years and dissipation upon voice and 
presence, he kept his hold on his audi- 
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ences till the last, as the following story 
proves. 

He lost his false teeth, one night, 
while he was playing in a piece called 
“The Black Doctor.” This temporarily 
ruined his diction. The teeth fell out, 
in the middle of the big speech of the 
big scene. Undeterred, he went ahead 
with the speech. His next words were 
to be “Et la mer montait toujours” 
(“And the sea kept rising’). What 
Lemaitre -mumbled was: 

“Ella marr motaat tojorsh.” 

The words made no sense. They 
were idiotic. And yet one who was 
present writes that the audience sobbed 
aloud at the pathos of the voice, with- 
out appearing to notice the defect in 
diction. 


- r 
FPREDERIC LEMAITRE—hailed by 

contemporaries as the greatest 
French actor of all time—died in Paris, 
on January 26, 1876. Almost to the 
very last hc had remz.ined on the stage, 
adored to the final hour by the multi- 
tudes he had alternately insulted, joked 
with and entranced. 

His name, by the way, was Antoine 
Louis Prosper Lemaitre. “Frédéric” 
seems to have been added later, prob- 
ably by himself in boyhood. He did 
not come either from stage-folk or 
from the working classes—those two 
almost exclusive sources of actors. His 
father was a Havre architect with a 
crazy bad temper; his grandfather was 
@ musician of note. Hence, perhaps, 
the artistic strain. 

Lemaitre—whose word was as good 
as his bond, but whose bond was of 
dubious value—used to tell marvelous 
tales of his own childhood. One of 
these was that he had been wont to 
quell his father’s fits of mad rage by 
draping himself in a tablecloth and 
declaiming passages from Racine and 
Corneille for the testy parent’s benefit. 

He told the story to show that, even 
in infancy, he had the uncanny mag- 
netic power which afterward chained 
the whole theater-going world to his 
chariot-wheels. 
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A | LTHOUGH I was born with 
| 


a sense of humor that I have 
i blessed and = cursed  alter- 
nately, I was never quite able to appre- 
ciate the funny side of being forbidden 
to enter certain theaters, until one day 
I met a colleague who was extremely 
hurt because he had never been barred. 
He seemed to be dreadfully envious of 
my excluded condition, and wondered 
rather piteously why he was allowed 
to go wherever he liked and was never 
molested. 

“It isn’t as though I wrote in rap- 
turous praise of theatrical produc- 
tions,” said the poor chap plairitively. 
“T don’t. Why, the other day I was so 
virulent and bitter that I felt absolutely 
certain I should never be allowed to go 
to that theater again. Nothing hap- 
pened. I met the manager of the show, 
and he smiled as pleasantly as ever. 
He asked me to have a drink. Can 
you beat that?” 

“How lucky!” I exclaimed. 
must own a charmed life.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” he 
muttered morosely. “I’m willing to 
take my medicine any time. Some- 
times I think that they overlook me. 











“You 


last week I was positively insolent in 
my Sunday article.” 

“Just at present, old chap,” I said, 
“they are so busy with me that they 
really haven’t very much time to devote 
to others. Perhaps you are not flippant 
enough to anger them. However, 
everything will come your way, I am 
sure. Just be patient.” 

I laughed, and I was saved. Oddly 
enough, the inability to enter certain 
theaters had not appealed to me as par- 
ticularly exhilarating. It has often 
happened that, in a whole list of at- 
tractions, the only plays that I really 
hankered to see were those that were 
relentlessly prohibited. I felt inordi- 
nately anxious to view those produc- 
tions that were “barred” me, and those 
cnly! I have sat sedately at: home, 
while these plays were first-nighted, 
and imagined the crowds at the theater 
and the excitement of it all, and al- 
though on the following night there 
would be a performance that I could 
see, it was never the same thing. In- 
variably I longed for the forbidden 
fruit. Fortunately, the above-men- 
tioned dialogue occurred, and I felt the 
suave humor of the critic who simply 
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couldn’t get himself disliked, who was 
persistently tolerated in spite of his de- 
liberate efforts to displease—and after 
that, my lot seemed less disagreeable. 


[t was quite droll. I followed the 
written opinions of this particular 
writer and could detect the intentional 
irony of his remarks. He was far more 
vivid than I ever succeeded in being; 
occasionally he was extremely adjecti- 
val in his displeasure; but to this day 
he has never succeeded in getting him- 
self excluded and has apparently given 
it up as a bad job.. He became so in- 
censed with me and my persistent pro- 
hibitions that now he scarcely speaks 
as we pass by. He seems to consider 
that I take an unfair advantage of the 
situation—that I have monopolized the 
doubtful honor of being barred. And 
he resents it! Perhaps some day he 
will invoke the Sherman Law, and ac- 
cuse me of “restraint.” It makes me 
feel awfully gluttonous. 

Honestly, I cannot see anything emi- 
ently enjoyable in being deprived of 
theatrical entertainment, Of course it 
is funny, especially to the outsider who 
never really believes that it is possible. 
However, it has given me many bad 
moments. The first time I was ever 
barred was in the good old days of 
Augustin Daly. He had peculiar meth- 
cds with critics. He used to change 
their seats, according to the tone of 
their criticism. If the review happened 
to be enthusiastic, the critic was seated 
‘way down in front at*the next per- 
formance. If it were censorious, his 
seat would be back, under the balcony. 
It was always easy to detect Mr. Daly’s 
mood from the position of the seat. 
But it was simple in those days. When 
barred, I used to buy a ticket for the 
gallery, and always I found a comfort- 
able seat there; nor was I ever stopped. 
Augustin Daly’s gallery was wonder- 
fully interesting, and I enjoyed viewing 
his productions from that position. To- 
cay I cannot buy tickets for any gal- 
lery, if-I happen to be excluded from 
the theater proper. The way of the 
transgressor is more difficult. 

In after years Daly and I forgot our 
little grievances, and the famous man- 
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ager went out of his way to be agree- 
able and courteous. He was merely 
impulsive—never vindictive; moreover 
he knew so much of the inner workings 
of newspaper offices that he was sym- 
pathetic and kindly. There is no Augus- 
tin Daly to-day. 

There was one performance not so 
long ago, from which I was barred, and 
which I felt it was my imperative duty 
to see. So, with a feminine relative, I 
bought two nice, fat tickets for the gal- 
lery. I had not the least difficulty in 
purchasing these. They were sold to 
me with the beautifully indifferent and 
exquisitely nonchalant manner of the 
usual metropolitan box-office luminary. 

“Ha!” I cried to my feminine rela- 
tive, as I waved the cardboards in her 
face. “It’s all right. This time I’ve 
done it.” 

Slowly and exultantly we scaled the 
long flights of stone stairs leading to 
the regions popular with the gods, and 
at the top, I paused breathless. But at 
the top stood a doughty myrmidon of 
the pcwers that were, and as he saw 
us he extended his arms and shooed us 
away. His orders, he said, were to ex- 
clude me; and although personally— 

It was a dreadful descent. I felt dis- 
tinctly humiliated, and my sense~ of 
humor refused to work. I should have 
laughed heartily at the absurdity of the 
situation, but I couldn’t manage it! I 
heard the orchestra striking up the over- 
ture; I pictured the familiar scene in- 
side; I mentally saw my brother critics 
occupying their accustomed seats, earn- 
ing their bread and butter in their 
selected way; and there was I, descend- 
ing the stone steps from the gallery 
from which I was ruthlessly forbidden! 
I even looked around to see that nobody 
was watching. I felt furtive, harassed 
and persecuted, and I went forthwith 
to another theater, which was on my 
visiting list, and didn’t enjoy it a bit. 


OU know how fearfully crowded to- 

gether New York theaters are, and 
how sometimes you find yourself in one 
house when you have tickets for an- 
ether. In this terrible proximity are the 
Astor and Gaiety theaters. One night 
I was anxious to view a play at the 
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Astor. I had never seen it, because it 
had been produced while I was abroad. 
1 entered the Astor’s lobby, as I fondly. 
thought, and parleyed at the box-office. 
There I found friendly words and the 
usual amenities. But when I insinuated 
that I desired to see the show, I was 
amazed at the frigidity that greeted the 
suggestion. 

“T’d love to let you in,’ quoth the 
business manager, “but you know— 
surely you know—” 

“What have I done?” I 
“How have I sinned?” 

‘That he 
didn’t know. 

He had his 
orders, and 
I cudgeled 


asked. 
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possible to avoid making mistakes occa- 
sionally. 

There was one big event from which 
I was barred, and the idea that I must 
perforce be silent weighed heavily upon 
my mind. I cogitated; I considered 
ways and means; and the day following 
that big event I had my usual column 
of criticism in its accustomed place. 
How did I manage it? Did I disguise 
myself with a false mustache or a wig? 
Did I hypnotize the gatekeeper so that 
he let me pass? Did I exclaim, like the 
wronged heroine in melodrama: “Stand 
aside! Let me pass”? Not at all. I 
took a train to Philadelphia, where the 
piece was produced prior to its engage- 
ment.in New York, and from a most 
comfortable orchestra seat in that Phil- 


I have regarded nonentities and affable nobodies with envious eyes, as I reasoned that they could walk into any 
box-office and buy up the theater, if they had the price. 


my brain to imagine what error I had 
committed. I had been abroad for 
three months, 
abroad. Perhaps I had been misrepre- 
sented or possibly they were afraid that 
I might sin, and this was a mere pre- 
caution. 

Out I went, with exactly the same 
sense of humiliation that I always feel, 
only to find that I had entered the 
Gaiety Theater instead of the Astor. 
Then I certainly gave myself fits for 
daring to put myself in the position of 
clamoring for forbidden fruit. One has 
to be dreadfully careful, and it is no 
easy matter to remember the theaters 
to which one may bow! The visiting- 
list must be carefully revised from time 
to time, and even then it is scarcely 


and one cannot sin | 


adelphia house I saw the entire per- 
formance, and®was able to do it full 
justice. It was a quite expensive way 
of “covering” a performance, but the 
joy of achievement made it worth 
while. 

Never have I enjoyed writing a criti- 
cism as I enjoyed writing that. It 
seemed too good to be true, and too dis- 
gustingly easy. Of course I had a few 
qualms. Changes might have been 
made,—lines altered and situations re- 
moved,—but that made it all the more 
exciting. Even then, I missed not being 
among those present at the New York 
first-night, and I felt a bit sorry for my- 
self as I sat in solitary state writing my 
review hours before it was necessary 
for me to do so. 
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WHEN somebody else 
is barred,—as has 
happened occasionally 
of late,—I feel fiend- 
ishly overjoyed— 
really brimming 
over with the joy 

of living. Just 

to think that I 
have been overlooked 
and that some other 
fellow has_ stepped 
into the conflict! 
And he always 
comes to me for 
sympathy! Before 

he was barred, 
perhaps he was 
just icily 

’ friendly, and 
casual; but no 
sooner has he 

bec o mé.a 
marked man 

than he turns 

to me for con- 
solation. He 

asks my advice— 

as though I had 

any — and won- 

ders if there is 
anything he could 

or should do. 
Could I en- tat on 
lighten pin 
him? It is the re- 
really quite sone pop 
gorgeous, \"™ 

and I smile er 

at him in malevolent 
happiness, and tell him 
cheerfully that he can 
do nothing, and that 
instead of getting bet- 
ter it will get worse. I 
am delightfully pessi- 
mistic, and paint for 
him all the exquisite 
humor of it all—which 
he cannot see! I take 
a cruel delight in it, and 
feel like those wretches 
who love to torture. 
Then I go in, and simply revel in the 


audience that I know by heart as- 

sumes a new charm; and I say to 

myself: “Everything .comes to 
him who waits!” 

The man who envied me is 
still there, unbarred and miser- 
able, but I am now exhilarated 

and joyous and optimistic, and his 
discomfort makes me laugh. There 
‘is a psychological possibility in the 
story of a man who longs to be dis- 
liked, and who is compelled to go 
through life loved, tolerated in, his 
worst moments, and regarded inva- 
riably as most delectably harmless. 
Some day I must write that story, 
and I can do it, for with my own 
experiences, and my complete failure 
to be loved in spite of all efforts, I 
think I am fitted to the task. 

It has often been very painful to 
me to realize that no power on earth 
could buy me a seat at certain thea- 
ters. I have looked at the colored 
man in the elevator, and have said to 
myself: “They can’t bar you, because 

you could make things hum for 

them, and appeal to your color.” I 

have regarded nonentities and af- 

fable nobodies with envious eyes, 

as I reasoned that they could 

walk into any box-office and buy 

up the theater, if they had the 

price. I have respected my 

cook,. because she could see 

performances that were for- 

bidden to me. Sometimes 

I have grown quite morbid 
about it. 

“Why do you stand 

it?’ I am invariably 

asked. “This is a free 

country. They 

couldn’t bar you 

from a ship, or a 

train, or a street- 

car.” That always 

irritates me,  be- 

cause I find myself 

involved in ex- 

planations that 

never explain! I 

have to go through 

the whole stupid 


show from which he is barred. My thing about a theater’s being regarded 
chair seems unusually comfortable; the in the light of a man’s private house, 
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and about clauses that are printed on . 


tickets on the subject of their revoca- 
bility. They always insist that I could 
get in if I wanted to do so, and al- 
though I tell them that I do want to 
do so, and that I have tried, they per- 
sist nevertheless in looking at me as 
apathetic. 


| WAS very friendly with a world- 

famous manager who is now dead. 
He had brought to this country an Eng- 
lish star in a play that I had seen 
abroad and greatly appreciated. He 
was to present her in a theater from 
which I was barred. I was exceedingly 
anxious to see the performance, and the 
manager was just as desirous that I 
should see it. Why not? He knew that 
I approved the play, and that I should 
say so. He did all he could to facilitate 
my entrance into the barred theater, but 
he was not successful. Sooner than let 
me in, said the, managers, they would 
close the house. So I never saw the 
play. He was aggrieved because he was 
a very powerful man, and I was ag- 
grieved because I had set my mind on 
reviewing that performance, but there 
we were, both helpless! 

Several actor friends have offered to 
make me up, so that I should be un- 
recognizable. I have been promised a 
nice blond wig and dark spectacles, and 
one even suggested that I could appear 
with a bottle nose, just as though I were 
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were going to have considerable fun, 
and they begged me to listen to reason. 

“T can make you-look like a regular 
old bum,” said one actor, “and they 
couldn’t possibly refuse to let you in. 
You can go to the gallery, and I will 
guarantee that nobody will sit near you 
—I can make you look so contagious 
and horrid.” 

They were quite annoyed with me 
when I refused to tamper with my per- 
sonal appearance, not that I am vain, 
or care how I look! Still, disguised 
as a bum, I felt that I couldn’t possibly 
enjoy the show, and also that it was 
a somewhat undignified proceeding. 
Moreover, I was sure that the story 
would creep out, for I have little faith 
in the secretive qualities of actors. 

“Take a prize-fighter with you, and 
fight your way in,” said another actor 
friend, but I couldn’t agree to that, al- 
though one frequenter of the ring 
offered his services gratis. Imagine 
having to prize-fight your way into a 
show, and then give it undiluted praise. 
It might turn out to be the play of the 
season; and think of the prize-fighter 
blackening the eyes of the gatekeeper 
in order that I might say all that! 

It’s a nice point, as the late W. S. 
Gilbert would say. There is nothing to 
do but grin and bear it‘all, and I feel 
quite cheerful. I am studying psychics, 
and some day I may be able to propel 
my subconscious self to the barred 


bibulous. Naturally they thought they _ theaters. 


A MUSICAL MENU 


RAGTIME is equal parts sugar and water; classic music is olives and oysters; 

Chopin is like luscious fruit; Gilbert and Sullivan, prunes; Victor Herbert, 
Crackerjack, musically indigestible in large quantities; Irving Berlin is an “all- 
day sucker,” a penny candy “that ought to be forbidden by the Health Depart- 
ment.” 

These are the views of Robert W. Stevens, director of the University of 
Chicago’s music department. He holds that particular instruments and par- 
ticular compositions have their distinctive tastes; that the oboe is acid, acrid, like 
a lemon or persimmon; the flute like crystal sugar; the ’cello like good coffee; 
the clarinet a well-seasoned grapefruit; the piano staple, clear water; the violin 
hectic, feverishly intoxicating, like claret; and the saxaphone like buttermilk. 

“Bach is the true musical oatmeal,” argues Professor Stevens. “Debussy often 
served pink angel’s-food in his music for children. Puccini is sparkling car- 
bonated water; often he is flat soda water.” 

Which completes the meal. 








As Written in Luzon 


WHEN 


SUPERVISOR 


JIMMY ROBINSON WAS 
CAUGHT NAPPING 


By Paul 


Author of 
Soldier’’ 


HE bubonic had come to Pan- 
| gasinan. 

| Terror - stricken Tagalogs 
bought charms, crossed themselves, 
squatted upon their heels and dumbly 
watched. It’s that way with a Tagalog. 
No white man’s teachings will ever con- 
vince him that it is not good sanitation 
to throw refuse out the back window 
or let the gentle swine cuddle at one’s 
yellow feet. And the peste bubonica— 
that dread sweeper for which rats have 
been widely blamed by white-coated 
men who delve with test-tubes—why, 
what is to be, will be. 

One year you have a big rice crop, 
and all the carabaos fatten; the next 
season may be lean. For months upon 
months the bubonic plague may not 
visit the barrio at all. Every other 
town in the Province may suffer from 
the swift-dealing, dread visitor; but 
your particular barrio is either lucky 
or unlucky. 

Of course, bubonic can be checked, 
and the carabaos. would not have died 
so promptly if a white man of real 
parts had happened to rule Pangasinan 
just then. Nor would the creaking 
carruaje de muertos, that heart-para- 
lyzing dead-wagon, have made so many 
trips if a real white of power had ruled 
in Pangasinan. It so happened, how- 
ever, that the bubonic had found Super- 
visor Jimmy Robinson very- wanting 
indeed. 

In fact, the Honorable Supervisor 
had been drunk for the last several 
days—had kept to himself up in his 
official nipa mansion, had played cracked 





H: Harris 


‘"Blind God and J. Toad,’’ 


and other stories 


‘‘Bones—Bad 


records with the one needle left, had 
joined in maudlin chorus, waving a 
glass to keep time, smaking his palms 
for a sullen muchacho and always de- 
manding ice and more ice. So the bu- 
bonic and the dead-wagon and the pigs 
pretty nearly ran Pangasinan for a 
while. Only one white seemed to hope 
against Fate; only one white worked 
against filth—and she it was who 
fought the long days and longer nights 
and wondered why Manila did not send 
help. To her the natives flocked in 
droves, dumbly pointing to sick old men 
in wheelbarrows or drooling infants in 
arms—crying their dismal wonder. 
Whereupon Florence Jane Smith, 
school-teacher assigned to Pangasinan, 
would boil more water, draw upon her 
waning stock of medicines and fight 
her one-handed, steadily losing fight. 

For ten days now Miss Smith had 
suffered through it all with hope grow- 
ing that the Government would surely 
get relief to her by to-morrow at least. 
For one visit to the official residence of 
the Honorable Jimmy Robinson had 
shown her there was no hope from 
that direction. 


ON the tenth day a lull came in the 

line of wide-eyed natives, and she 
stumbled out to the porch for a brief 
snatch of sleep, for a brief vacation 
from the smelly inner rooms, her eyes 


heavy as her heart. She flopped into 
the hammock, cuddled her face into an 
aching arm and immediately passed 
into a blank siesta where no nightmares 
of the plague could bother her fagged 
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brain. There Fate left her for as much 
as ten minutes. 

It was written, however, that the 
daughter of Miguel should be taken 
down; and so he hurried to the house 
of the white sefiorita and insisted that 
Manuela arouse her mistress. So a 
very weary school-ma’am presently 
trudged up Pangasinan’s main street 
behind a muttering Miguel, under her 
arm clutching the sadly small supply 
of Pangasinan’s total visible supply of 
nostrums. 

As they approached the Supervisor’s 
house,—Miguel lived just beyond,—her 
burning ears were shamed with a maud- 
lin chorus from a vulgar ditty of the 
music halls ; the Honorable James when 
in liquor did not choose his motifs. 
Judging by the wavering of the song, 
the reprehensible Supervisor must be 
dancing a wobbling rigodan around the 
floor of his parlor. And it was at just 
this. moment that Fate decided to take 
a meaningful hand in the careers of 
James Robinson and Florence Jane 
Smith. 

It came about swiftly. As the 
school-teacher and her sad cortege 
passed in front of Pangasinan’s most 
prominent saloon, — conveniently lo- 
cated next door to the Supervisor’s 
house,—a renegade from the hills came 
lurching out into the street. Knowing 
this uncouth gentleman by past reputa- 
tion, she tried to cross the street un- 
seen; but the. perversity of luck was 
against her. Squaw man that he was, 
the celebrating one still let amorous 
fancy turn to his own race—the race 
from which he had apparently been 
granted a permanent divorce. Toward 
her he staggered, leering. His crooked 
mouth was twisted into a semblance of 
a smile; in his dirty hands he carried 
a ragged Panama. 

“Ah, beauty in distress,” he smirked, 
“T would help thee, fair maiden, indeed 
I would.” And with the apparent idea 
in mind that his oily words belied his 
reputation and looks, Squaw. Man sidled 
up to her. 

“Better lemme carry ’um for you,” 
he grinned. 

She drew away from him without 
pausing in her walk. 
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Suddenly he jumped for her, his 
right arm crooked in readiness—seized 
her before her scattered wits could 
grasp the bare possibility of his trying 
such a thing, hugged her close to him 
and imprinted a kiss smack upon her 
cheek! 

She squirmed free from his bulging 
eyes and the arms which relaxed as she 
dropped her medicine hottles and 
gashed his cheek with firm nails. 

Squaw Man staggered back a step, 
wiped blood from his cheek, snarled at 
her and jumped again. 

Her tottering legs refused to work; 
the frightened Miguel had promptly 
scuttled to cover; not a weak-kneed 
native policeman was in sight up or 
down the dusty street. She threw up 
one arm to ward off his attack; fought 
back; struggled impotently in the arms 
of this towering, drunken thing from 
the hills; lost control of him com- 
pletely—threw back her head and 
screamed. 


BEHIN D them there came a shuffling ; 

over her twisting head an arm shot 
straight toward the receding chin of 
Squaw Man; a fist rang home; Squaw 
Man’s eyes glazed, and he crumpled up 
in a helpless heap at her feet. 

In the fight she had slipped to one 
knee; she whirled and looked into the 
then unhandsome features of the 
Honorable Jimmy. They were not the 
features of an Adonis, even when alco- 
hol was not coursing through his veins ; 
but alcohol had coursed so thoroughly 
for the last several days that the Honor- 
able Jimmy’s eyes were bloodshot ; and 
his chin was unshaven. 

“What was he trying to do—start 
something?” inquired the Supervisor, 
pointing toward the fallen mess. 

She stood up, felt of her arms to be 
sure no bones were broken, gazed upon 
the broken bottles, gasped for a moment 
or two and then shook her head. 

“No harm done to me,” she stam- 
mered. “I just had to scream, though. 
He’s a very filthy beast.” 

The Honorable Jimmy swayed 
slightly as he stood there bareheaded in 
the sun; down his cheeks rolled much 
sweat. He examined her studiously. 
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“What for the bottles?” he asked. 

She returned his gaze in amazement. 
“Don’t you know?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“The bubonic plague is here; those 
bottles you see represent the last re- 
maining stock of medicine in this 
town.” 

He leaned against a tree and gazed 
at her: with panic-stricken eyes. The 
man had been on a “periodical,’—if you 
know what that means,—and the man’s 
mind refused to get back in groove. 

“Bubonic?” he stupidly repeated 
after her. 

“VYVes—the swift sort, too. I’ve tele- 
phoned and telegraphed for help; but 
apparently it has struck Manila too, 
and they haven’t the men or supplies 
to spare right at this minute. They’ve 
promised to get some of both up here 
just as soon as they possibly can.” 

Mr. Supervisor passed a weary hand 
across his throbbing forehead, leaned 
against a friendly tree and thought for 
minutes. Finally: ? 

“So I suppose you are the new 
school-teacher up here—and this is your 
initiation to our midst.” He paused to 
wipe the pouring sweat from his eyes; 
shook his head in the abject misery of 
this knowledge. She waited for him 
to come around—gave his faculties a 
chance to proclaim him master of part 
of himself again. 

“Yes, it’s been pretty hard,” she 
continued, “and now it’s going to be 
harder with all that valuable medicine 
wasted. I don’t know what I shall 
do.” 

The Honorable 
stiffened. 

“What we shall do,” he changed, 
“because God knows I’ve done enough 
harm already. I’ll leave in five minutes 
for Dagupan — there’s a supply of 
drugs there.” He paused to kick the 
Squaw Man—slapped his hands, blew 
a whistle. 

“Throw that carrion in the jail,” he 
directed to the sleepy-eyed policeman 
who came a-running—muttering ex- 
cuses. 

A muchacho came with his hat; to- 
gether they started for the stricken 
abode of Miguel. Jimmy wobbled a 


suddenly 


Jimmy 
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little in his stride; his thoughts were 
not fast; his eyes were slightly aglaze: 
but realization had come home to him, 
and she, walkmg at his side, felt re- 
lieved, confident, unafraid. 


E threw back his shoulders, looked 
down at her and smiled sheepishly. 
“It’s nothing to laugh about,” he said, 
“but that scream of yours was the first 
thing I had known for a good many 
days, I guess. Been playing that dag- 
goned old talking-machine and trying 
to drink up all the rotten liquor in 
camp. It wont happen again for an- 
other six months.” 

He trudged along, rubbed his eyes; 
she made no comment. 

“I know; it happened before,” he 
said. 

She didn’t answer; her mind was 
too full of important plans—immediate 
needs, gratitude—to ponder over the 
drinking habits of the Honorable 
James. 

“And will you go this afternoon—for 
the medicines?” she asked. 

His answer was to call a policeman, 
who shortly reappeared with a span of 
ponies hitched to a_ high-wheeled 
vehicle. 

“I’m off for Dagupan,” he told her 
outside the abode of Miguel, “and 
perhaps you should know that we carry 
nothing to drink with us but water.” 

She waved at him from the door; his 
hand flashed back through the dust. 
And as she worked through the night 
with Miguel’s daughter, she thought of 
the boy speeding toward Dagupan— 
calculated the hours necessary for his 
trip with good luck—if only he did not * 
fall from grace. 

It was with this big if worrying her 
that she fell asleep; well she knew that 
the man who has caroused for a week 
or more can rarely resist sudden lights, 
whanging mechanical pianos, real 
American bottled goods, near-gayety 
of the sort Luzon’s big little towns 
could boast. It seemed unlikely: that a 
weak-willed youth would want to resist 
the allurements of Dagupan after being 
interned in Pangasinan for months on 
end. So she prayed for him and his 
mission, prayed with the active memory 
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of the pleading sick she must face the 
next day, prayed for the precious medi- 
cines he could bring. 

And when her day was started again, 
she kept checking up his itinerary— 
remembered the long day’s drive, won- 
dered if she was to be entirely deserted 
in this stricken barrio. 

That night she wearily collapsed into 
a steamer-chair, suffered the muchacha 
to brush her hair with the comb which 
always seemed to catch, shut her burn- 
ing eyes against the recollections of 
Pangasinan’s worst days, checked back 
the hours of his journey. 

With no delays whatever, he could 
get back to the barrio by daylight the 
next morning; and something seemed 
to tell her he would. She had learned 
to suspect violent self-recriminations 
when a man promised to quit drinking; 
the more violent the oath of virtue, the 
less likely the drinker to stand by his 
word. But this boy had only seemed 
ashamed—had acknowledged his fall 
with stammers, had seemed to take it 
as a thing to have been expected—and 
to be expected again. If only—and yet 
somehow that big if was squelched by 
a-supreme confidence that Supervisor 
Jimmy would keep his word. 


ig seemed to Florence Jane Smith 

that she had hardly closed her eyes 
when there came a pounding on the 
front door. 

Manuela—sleepy and accustomed to 
the calls of the sick—stumbled out, 
faltered with the cross-bar, mumbled 
in the dark. 

“Tell the sefiorita I want to speak to 
her,” came the clear voice of the boy. 

Her heart gave a leap; he had made 
good with a‘vengeance. He had re- 
turned three hours before she could 
have hoped for. 

-Pulling her kimono around her shoul- 
ders, she jerked on her slippers and ran 
to the door. He stood there, both 
arms filled with bottles; the sleepy 
driver carrying a soap-box filled with 
more. 

“The good old doc says he will send 
a couple of sanitary inspectors to-mor- 
row,” said Jimmy. “He’s told me all 
about how to use this junk, and I 
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thought I’d wake you up to let you 
know; maybe you'll sleep easier.” 

She reached out for the precious 
packages and noticed that he swayed 
a little there in the half dark. 

“You must have driven those ponies 
into the ground,” she said. “Yes, I will 
sleep better, and if you don’t mind, 
we'll start doctoring at daylight. The 
Lord knows we’ve got enough work to 
do.” 

He grinned feebly and saluted. 

“Tl be there on the job; call by the 
shack,” he answered. 

As he walked out of sight, curiosity 
got the best of her and she called the 
driver. 

“Did the sefior drink on this trip?” 
she asked. 

The’ sleepy cochero shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘No, sefiora; but he was a 
crazy man. He would not let me sleep 
on the road to Dagupan. We changed 
horses ; I got a short siesta in the plaza 
at Dagupan; the crazy Supervisor re- 
turned anfi we started the long drive 


_back. For two nights now I have not 


slept.” With that he clucked to his 
steeds and clattered away. 

Indeed the Supervisor had kept his 
word; now she understood why he 
swayed there in the half dark; now she 
knew that he was every inch a man. 
Her heart was glad within her; perhaps 
life in Pangasinan would not be so bad, 
after all. 

She found him early that’ morning, 
sound asleep in a steamer-chair, fully 
clothed. 

“But you should not try to sleep this 
way,” she admonished. 

“Had to,” grunted Jimmy; “knew 
you wanted to get busy and didn’t want 
to waste time getting dressed.” 

She liked him even better for that; 
and the first few days served to bring 
them very close, served to let each know 
the other as only big events do serve, 
made each realize the strength of the 
woman and the man, and the weak- 
ness. 

At last the sanitary inspectors ar- 
rived from Dagupan. A big ovenlike 
affair was erected down in the Munici- 
pal Market; and to this the bubonic 
sufferers were carted in dozens, there 
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‘to be thrust into a great tin barrel 
where high heat was supposed to kill 
the deadly germs. A grave-eyed Amer- 
ican surgeon of the Army then came, 
supervised the baking of the patients, 
kept check of fatalities, noted success 
or failure for che eternal good of future 
generations. 

Within two weeks he and his able 
assistants had baked or doctored every 
Tagalog in Pangasinan; the barrio was 
pronounced bubonic-free and _ official 
red-tape-dom was duly notified by the 
surgeon of the heroic work done by 
Florence Jane Smith and Supervisor 
James Robinson. Whereupon he and 
his assistants departed for other 
stricken towns, and the ways of Pan- 
gasinan resumed their even tenor. 

Also, Supervisor Jimmy stropped his 
razor again, pitched into cleaning up his 
town, started the wheels of government 
running efficiently, and buried himself 
in work. 


OR several weeks after the sanitary 

workers left Pangasinan,. Jimmy’s 
shame was so great within him that he 
only had courage for an occasional 
talk with the mistress of the white- 
washed school; rarely, even, did he 
summon the fortitude to bring her 
mangoes or orchids gathered by his 
muchacho. She watched the change 
with smiling interest; and gradually 
she broke down his reserve and learned 
to admire that young man very much 
indeed—even spent musing hours wish- 
ing that he were her man. 

It is ordained that one white woman 
and one white man cooped up in the 
same little village shall learn to know 
each other as few men and women ever 
learn. It is ordained that knowledge 
of this kind breeds admiration or fear; 
liking, love or disgust. 

Monotonous week after monotonous 
week rolled by ; only an occasional pack- 
train, bearing old newspapers and 
bronzed whites, passed through Pan- 
gasinan in a barely halted cloud of dust. 
And these breaks were not even wel- 
comed by Jimmy now; he wanted every 
moment of her company; he envied 
every smile she gave the chance tourist 
who happened to be their guest. 


For they had taken to having their 
meals together, an arrangement halt- 
ingly suggested by Jimmy on the 
grounds of economy and better service. 
This she had accepted with the same 
quiet smile with which she watched him 
as they talked of nights in the moon- 
light—accepted with a peculiarly guilty 
pride in the worship of him. 

Then one day about six months after 
he had saved her from the drunken 
Squaw Man, Jimmy began showing 
the signs. 

Well and easily she recognized the 
beckonings of drink—his absent- 
minded lapses in conversation, uncalled- 
for pacings up and down the porch. 

But her mind had been made up; 
she knew just how to meet the emer- 
gency. A plan she had dreamed over 
was ready for him. 

“Well, Jimmy boy, you’re thinking 
of taking a trip to Dagupan,” she be- 
gan; “you say you’ve got a lot to do 
down there and can’t put it off any 
longer. Well, boy, I know what the 
lot is you’ve got to do down there. You 
feel the old craving coming on; you 
are decent enough to want to be out of 
my sight when you fall.” 

He started a protest, but she went on: 

“No—lI know what I’m talking about. 
It’s a bitter fact that I am very well 
acquainted with all of the alcohol dan- 
ger-signals Now, you’ve done 
mighty well with Pangasinan town; 
the whole district is better off than it 
has been for years. The natives think 
you are just about the best ever; gov- 
ernment inspectors have: even found 
time to commend what you have done 
here. You have put your house in 
order; Pangasinan is mighty spick and 
span. Keep it up, and Uncle Sam will 
give you a bigger district, a better. job. 
But you’re what they call a ‘periodical.’ 
You either believe you have inherited 
the curse of drink or think from past 
experience that the call of the gutter 
just has to be answered every so 
often.” 


SHE paused to let her words sink in, 
smiled at him with head in hands. 
And he nodded in silent agreement with 
all she said. 


- 
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“So I have a proposition to make to 
you,” she said then. “It may sound 
unmaidenly in me—but I’ve seen quite 
a bit more of the world than you have 
and consequently know whereof I 
speak.. And—and it is also true that 
during the last few months you have 
grown to—like me very much. 

“That is perfectly natural-when you 
remember that I am not deformed in any 
way, possess a fair modicum of good 
looks and have never been accused of 
owning a particularly sour disposition. 
Perhaps you would never have noticed 
me in a town full of other people, but 
the fact is that we just couldn’t live 
here so close to each other without your 
either liking or hating me.” 

She stifled a giggle, for the young 
man seemed thunderstruck. Her 
rather revolutionary frankness of ap- 
proach was—well disconcerting. She 
gulped back the tinge of hysteria, 
gripped her voice and plunged on with 
her great idea—the plan which had 
come to her one night when she stared 
out at the cocoanuts and tried to fathom 
their future, the plan of many risks, 
but unique and worth the trying. 

“Of course we both know that a man 
or a woman must be tried in the fire,” 
she continued. “It always brings out 
the metal. This sounds trite, but I do 
not know of a better ‘way to express 
what I mean. So this is my idea: 

“You are on the verge of surrender. 
You may or you may not give way, 
Jimmy boy, but I want to help you 
win if Ican. And—and we should look 
at this important thing sanely.” 

She stopped; what was to come re- 
quired real effort. Then she said: 

“Move your things over here—share 
half the house with me.” 

Jimmy gasped. Her face was turned 
from him; her words came fast: “That 
alone will be one of the supremest tests, 
for naturally you and I know what 
such intimacy might mean in the eyes 
of even this little world of ours. To 
make it even more thorough,—to fight 
your biggest fight—put a bottle of 
whisky out on the table in what will be 
our dining-room. Face it: let the bottle 
be uncorked, see if you can resist—meet 
this real enemy in the open.” 


His mind was awhirl; his plodding 
brain could not quite keep up with 
the strategy of the girl; he dared not 
look at her. 

“We will tell travelers,” she went on, 
“that you and I share the house be- 
cause I am afraid of prowling ladrones. 
After a few weeks of such a trial, we 
will thoroughly know each other, and 
the knowledge will decide our future. 

“The moment you fall from grace,” 
—she emphasized the next sentence,— 
“in the slightest manly respect—then 
the trial is over and our pact is 
broken.” 

Jimmy gulped, cleared his throat, 
hitched his chair over and confidently 
took her hand in his. 

“Why,” he asked, “are you willing 
to try this with me? It’s big, girl, 
big.” 

“Because, Jimmy, I am willing to 
take my chance of going through the 
fire with you, because I believe in facing 
facts, because an enemy fought in the 
open is an enemy better routed, because 
such a real test would make or break 
us—and we both want to win.” 

She patted his hand, was silent for a 
moment. Then she said calmly: 

“And then again, you see I know 
what to expect of a drinking man. I 
am suing a drunkard for my divorce.” 

Jimmy snapped upright in his chair, 


‘dropped her hand and stared aghast. 


This day was too swiftly moving for 
him. 

“Your husband ?” he gasped. 

Her slow nod was lost upon him. 

“Yes, he deserted me,” she replied. 
“Under the Spanish law, I will auto- 
matically secure my divorce unless he 
turns up in the Islands and contests 
the suit within one year. The year is 
up just four months from to-day; my 
suit was filed in the Court of First 
Instance at Manila eight months ago.” 

Jimmy was on his feet, on his face 
deep pity. 

“Then you know what the liquor 
does,” he managed. “Gad, but it’s won- 
derful of. you to give me this chance 
—to help me. I'll be your absolute 
coolie for this; you'll see that I know 
my big chance when I meet it like 
this.” 
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“I know you will,” she smiled back. 
“Move in to-night; I’ll mark the day 
of my divorce on the wall calendar 
over there.” 

Around the numerals 29 she drew 
a round, bold circle-of red. 

Started then this strange test. 


DAY after day they laughed across 
the table at each other, midway 
between them an uncorked, untouched 
bottle of whisky—happy as two kids, 
deeply in love and trying to hide the 
seriousness of it all with foolish joking 
and gibes that brought forth rollicking 
laughs—all strange sounds and aston- 
ishing, to Isidro the manservant and 
Manuela the maid. 

All Pangasinan—after talking with 
Isidro and Manuela—stared for a day, 
shrugged its shoulders and let the fates 
take their course. Why should these 
two loco Americans live in a big nipa 
house divided by a partition—live to- 
gether and yet apart? Foolish Amer- 


icanos, very. Quien sabe Americanos, 
anyhow? 
And Jimmy and the girl passed 


through the happiest, quickest, most 
trying days and nights of their lives. 
He was dazzled by the continual relish 
of her quicker mind and his heart was 
hers wholly. 

She watched the boy’s fight with a 
heart which in turn surrendered, and 
in their comings and goings they were 
as punctilious as a young man and a 
young lady who happened to bé spend- 
ing the week-end at the same house- 
party. 

And when the crisis came, when he 
paced up and down in the moonlight 
and gritted his palms together at the 
crux of his fight, when liquor-desire 
ran hottest, she lay awake far into 
the night—suffered with him and 
greeted him at the breakfast table with 
the smile which told she knew. 

Refreshed, confident because of an- 
other momentary victory, he would 
pitch into another day’s big work— 
that work which was gradually gaining 
fame for his province with the powers 
that be. She entered into his experi- 
mental-farm plans, showed a remark- 
ably practical turn, helped him might- 
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ily, tempted his longing arms every 
oe she bent over the blue-prints with 
im. 

And he played the game. 

There came an unexpected increase 
in his salary, and he ran from the post 
office to show her the short letter of 
dignified praise which accompanied the 
gladsome small sheet. She congratu- 
lated him with a catch in her words 
and dumfounded him that night by the 
soit sobbing that crept over the parti- 
tion. And this puzzled him sorely. 

So the laggard weeks sneaked by, 
the hard work, the hard fight and the 
eternal puzzling by the boy and the 
confident hoping by the girl. The 
calendar had only a few days left until 
the mystic red circle was reached. 

Jimmy was head over heels in work 
one morning when there came a thump- 
ing and blowing upon the steps of his 
official administration building, and a 
major of the regulars came cluttering 
in, shaking off dust, bellowing greet- 
ings. 

“Major Clavering—may have heard 
of me,” he boomed. “Came up to see 
the work you are doing in Pangasinan 
—wanted to see old Smith’s daughter, 
too. How are you, my. boy?” 

Jimmy made him welcome, saw to it 
that his inner man was cared for, and 
refused to join with anything stronger 
than water—at which the Major beamed 
approvingly. 

As the old man chattered along,— 
gossiped of the Government, drainage, 
rice, Constabulary, — Jimmy began 
forming an important question in his 
mind. Here was a man who knew 
the finest girl in the world, knew her 
family. He of all men could help him 
unravel a big part of the puzzle which 
had helped to keep him awake. The 
Major would know her husband! He 
could relieve all of Jimmy’s big doubts 
in a moment; he was the kind who 
would not mind telling a fellow. 

For Jimmy had passed.many an un- 
happy hour in contemplating the pos- 
sible return of the drunkard husband 
from whom Mary was getting a divorce. 
Well he knew that drunkards occasion- 
ally reform and long again for the good 
things of life which have once been 
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theirs. Perhaps he would fight the 
case; and under the Spanish law, as 
Jimmy had taken the trouble to find 
out, the wife could. not obtain a decree 
when the husband showed a willingness 
to support her again. 


“THEY talked for an hour or more, 
and the Major mellowed visibly 
under Jimmy’s freely dispensed and ex- 
cellent liquor. It seemed like a good 
time to learn the worst. 

“You say you knew Miss Smith when 
a little girl?’ he asked. 

“Like my own daughter,” laughed 
the good Major. “Knew her when 
she wasn’t knee-high to a duck. And 
poor old Smith—one of the best officers 
ever graduated from the Point. I 
ought to know; we were classmates. 
Know what poor old Smith did?” 

Jimmy did not. 

The Major stirred his highball and 
gazed moodily into its amber depths. 

“Why, he just naturally refused to 
listen to the doctors, and when he got 
over here, he underestimated the bad 
influence of tropical weather upon the 
Anglo-Saxon system—and he plainly 
drank himself to death. Warning for 
all of us.” The Major sighed. “That 
left Mary high and dry, and she, plucky 
girl, took this school-teacher job like 
the thoroughbred she is—refused to live 
on her relatives—told me she was going 
to come up here, work hard, save her 
money and. go back to California and 
start a chicken ranch. Said there was 
good money in it. A plucky and fine 
girl, I repeat, sir.” 

Jimmy’s voice was unsteady. 

“And that worthless dog of a hus- 
band of hers. Do you think he will— 
er—fight her—divorce-suit ?” 

The Major stared. 

“Divorce? Husband? What are 
you talking about, young man? Mary 
was never married.” 

Jimmy’s jaw dropped; his brain 
stood still. 

Gradually the light came; he sprang 
to his feet, grabbed the amazed old man 
by the shoulder and barked at him: 
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“T see it all. 
trying me out.” 
The Major gazed at the young man | 
with the rumpled hair and eyes snap- 
ping with happiness, shoved back his | 


chair to get a better look and had just 7 


So it was her way off 


started a question when the girl her- 7 


self came laughing into the room. She 7 
looked from Jimmy to the Major, 7 
blushed, hung her head and made a’ 


dive of it for the welcoming arms of | 


her old family friend. 

“I. heard Jim’s question,” 
mured, with face hidden in the Major’s 
sheltering arm. “Tell him to tell you 
why he wants to know about—” But 
she could manage no more. 

The Honorable Supervisor struggled 
with speech, waved his hand for a 
moment, gazed hopelessly at the girl, 
grinned broadly beneath a fiery red 
which had covered his tan. The Major 
threw back his head and yelled. 

“Ah, ha! young lady; so you’ve been 
up to your story- -book tricks again, have 
you!” 

He paused impressively. 

“Young man, come closer. I said 
she was a plucky girl; I also forgot to 
tell you that she’s highly romantic. 
Now, what’s all this folderol about her 
having a husband?” 

Jimmy stammered but a moment. 


Ss 


she mur- | 


“Nothing at all, Major—nothing at . 


all—just a little joke between ourselves, 
You see, the fact is, 
down to Manila with you to-morrow. 
She has consented to take unto herself 
a husband, that’s all. Am I right, 
Florence ?” 

For answer she walked across his 
room, tore off a whole page from his 


office calendar, crumpled it into a ball 


and threw it into a waste-basket. 

“Perhaps the Major wasn’t intending 
to go back to Manila,” she ventured. 

That worthy gazed from one to the 
other in some slight amazement—dis- 
missed the calendar incident as trivial, 
and stood*before them. Then he held 
both his hands aloft in blessing. 

“Why, God bless you both; I’ll char- 
ter a special train,” he boomed. 
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